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CHAPTER V O 


We sip our cocoa 
and eat our choc- 
olate with little 
knowledge of the 
romance surround- 
ing our modest 
cacao bean. 


In 1528 the Span- 
ish adventurer, 
Cortez, returned 
from his conquest 
of the ancient 


Natives cut cacao pods from the 
trunk and main branches of the 
mature tree. 


Aztec empire in Mexico and introduced 
‘chocolate’ to the courts of Europe. The 


Greeks wisely named it ‘The Food of the 
Gods.’ 


On an average the cacao tree reaches 25 
feet in height and bears 6,000 flowers of 
which only 20 will become cacao pods. 
Each pod contains only 14% ounces of 
the dry, cured, cacao beans of commerce. 
Thus we derive the startling fact that the 
average yield of cacao beans to the tree 
is not more than two pounds per annum. 


Africa and South America grow the most 
cacao. Now the United States consumes 
about 50% of the world’s supply of over 
500,000 metric tons a year. 
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Top: Pods are heaped in piles to dry, and then 

cut open with machetes. The pulp and beans are 

scooped out of the pod and carried to the drying 
yard on donkeys. 


Below: Sacks of cacao beans from Bahia, Brazil, are 
here being unloaded at San Francisco from a 
McCormick Steamship. 


The McCormick Steamship Company 
transports thousands of tons of cacao 
beans from South and Central America 


to the West Coast of the United States 
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Top: The beans are dried in trays which may be 
quickly protected from rain by movable roofs. The 
beans are then sacked and carted to shipping ports. 


Below: At the factory cacao beans must go 
through numerous processes to the completed 
products. In these large revolving cylinders sur- 
rounded by fire they are cleaned and roasted, and 
emptied into trays. 
each year. We are specially 
equipped to handle your products, 
too, bulk or packaged, with care and 


dispatch. 





461 Market St., San Francisco LOMPA NY 
Eastern omy Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 


orfolk, Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


im. the Southwest 


The Missouri Pacific territory offers superior advantages for industrial 
development. There is somewhere on this railroad, a desirable site for 
any industry seeking a location. There is the right community, acces- 
sible power, cheap fuel and adequate and dependable railroad trans- 
portation service. 

The Industrial Development Department of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines have available industrial surveys and reports showing 
available raw materials, fuel, power, rates etc., and is 
prepared to cooperate with all persons interested 


in industrial matters. 


J. G. CARLISLE 


Director Industrial Development 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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PLAN FOR RAILROAD RELIEF 


CONTROL WINS 
—in Shipping as in Baseball! 


@ Anyone can throw a baseball—but it's the. skilled 
pitcher with expert control that wins the games| Likewise, 
anyone can own a fleet of transports—but it's the skilled 
control . . . the organized management . . the trained 
man-power and expert ‘know how” that constitutes the 
safety, the promptness, the responsible care you want from 
a transportation service. That's why— 


“DECATUR” MEANS PERFECT SHIPPING 


@ From pick- -up to destination, your shipments via ‘‘DE- 
CATUR" are under positive, expert, responsible control— 
routed by trained traffic engineers—handled by workers 
skilled through long experience—safeguarded in modern 
transports equipped with the latest safety devices and 
operated by our own rigidly schooled pilots—and ad- 
vantaged with the facilities of our sixteen strategically 


located terminals. That's why “DECATUR” means Per- 
fect Shipping—and that is also why . 


FOR SHIPMENTS MIDWEST—DECATUR IS BEST 


DECATUR CARTAGE 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ViCtory 6000 
20th St. and Wentworth Ave. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


PERSONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


FREE 


DIRECTORY 
OF TOWNS 


WRITE FOR 
A COPY 
TODAY 
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cy—maybe you’ve 
even said it yourself — that railroad troubles are 


caused by “watered stock,” too much debt, exces- 
sive fixed charges. 


Let’s see how this checks with facts: 


~ First — according to every valuation ever made, 
the railroads are worth billions more than the 
total amount for which they are capitalized. 


Second — railroad debt, in proportion to total in- 
vestment, is lower today than it was years ago 
when railroads were prosperous. 


Third —the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its latest rate decision, said ‘This evidence tends 
strongly to show that the major cause of unsatis- 
factory financial condition of the applicants [the 
railroads] as a whole is not to be found in excessive 


fixed charges.” 
But all this covers only the arithmetic of the story. 


When folks talk about putting “the railroads” 
through the wringer, what do these 


words really mean? 


Do they mean locomotives, tracks, 
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Box cats? Do they mean “Wall Street”? 
Not on your life. 


They mean people — millions of them — people 
who live in every state in the Union — people 
who put their savings in railroad stocks and 
bonds — people who have life insurance policies 
and money in savings banks. ied 


In the absence of “‘water” to squeeze out of our 
railroad system — this “wringer” business will 
squeeze out all hope that these people will ever 
get back what they have invested. 


Isn’t it better to have confidence in America — 
confidence in the fact that this country of ours 
has a greater future ahead of it than anything in 
its brilliant past? 


Isn’t it better to keep the American railroads 
going ahead, as the finest, most economical 
transportation system in the world, built to 


serve the most favorec nation in the 
world? 
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TIME OUT 
FOR ICE... 


Ta OUT—but not too much! We refrig- 
erator cars work on schedules that make 
most box cars think theirs is the life of 
Riley. For instance, take this run I’m 
on right now—loaded with fresh meat and 
iced up at Chicago Tuesday evening . . . made Cin- 
cinnati next morning . . . Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wednesday night . This morning— 
Thursday—I’m at Clifton Forge, Virginia, getting 
my second re-icing. I'll be in Richmond this eve- 
ning and Norfolk tomorrow morning, fifty-nine 
hours out from Chicago . . . Yes, we freezers in 
the “‘perishables’’ service are something like mail 
cars. We go through—and no foolin’! 
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We'll grant that COEX No. 187,093 is a busy car, and that per- 
ishable freight is handled with all the necessary extra push and 
service on the Chesapeake and Ohio. But adherence to published 
schedules of all our manifest freight trains is a watchword of this 
railroad—no matter what kind of shipment we handle. Time 
schedules are published only as a matter of information, yet in 
actual operation they amount almost to guaranteed service. 


Chesapeake and Ohio representatives, located in principal 
Cities from coast to coast, will help you ship your goods with 
maximum speed and safety. 


CHESAPEAKE ...d Of. LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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SPEED AND CAPACITY are two of many outstanding fa- 
cilities that this great Philadelphia terminal has to 
offer steamship companies, shippers and distributors. 
Modern, heavy-duty equipment, manned by skilled 
freight handlers, reduces loading and unloading time 
and costs to the very minimum. More than one mil- 
lion one hundred thousand square feet of covered 
storage space provides ample accommodation for 
short- or long-time storage of merchandise of every THE LARGEST LUMBER TERMINAL 
kind, whether bulk or packaged freight. the SEABOARD 

There are five large sections of reinforced concrete- on tae 


and-steel piers with ship-side railroad tracks running Here are accommodations for the storage of 4,000,000 board feet 
the full length of each pier and connecting with all of kiln-dried and finished lumber, with unexcelled facilities for 

° ° . . : prompt and economical handling. Adjacent to the piers there is 
trunk-line railroads entering Philadelphia. Twenty- also a yard of twenty-five acres for the storage of rough lumber, 
nine steamship lines dock regularly at these piers. ores and pig iron. 


Detailed information and rates will be sent on request. 
Address E. W. Stringfield, General Traffic Manager 


“Tidewater, Terminal 


opexate 


PHILADELPHIA PIERS, INC. 
Corner 4th & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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"PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH’ 24 


\\Y (GENTLEMEN, YOu---aAS 
We MEMBERS OF SHIPPERS 
Aare REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARDS~ 


ES. ARE TO BE COMMENDED FOR 
B -\ Your PurPost AND YOUR WORK. 


/ THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES 


LOSS AND DAMAGE 
CLAIMS ARE COSTING 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
EVERY YEAR-- 





DETERMINE TO MAKE 
APRIL THE 


) 4 3 
AND SHIPPERS CAN AND WILL ‘a PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 


MATERIALLY REDUCE THESE 
UNNECESSARY COSTS 


FoR YOUR Company 
THE LOSS AND DAMAGE 
PREVENTION DEPARTMENTS 


OF YOUR CARRIERS WILL 
GIVE YOU HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


MAKE APRIL 
THE PERFECT 
SHIPPING 


ee 


ATME STEEL CUMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


2844 Archer Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Branches and Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 





- GET IN TOUCH WITH THEM 
Ww 





@“Make April the perfect shipping month—then 
make perfect shipping a habit. 


Thousands of shippers have found that the use of 
Acme STEELSTRAP and Acme UNIT-LOAD 
BAND has enabled them to make perfect ship- 


ments economically and to reduce damage claims. 


With Acme Steelstrap your products are ‘Bound 
to Get There’—in good condition. My manuals 
on good shipping may be helpful. Mail the cou- 


pon ter gomrcspeasiaey” =— tae eli 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2844 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me the manual on Good Shipping checked below. 


0 My second Strap-Book, by Doc. Steelstrap. 
0 Acme Unit-Load, valuable suggestions for carload shippers. 


Name 
Position 


Company 
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HEDGER 





Dependable Barge Freight Service 


between New York Harbor 
and the Great Lakes Ports 
and 
Rail Territory west of | 
Chieago. Milwaukee 
and Duluth 1 


A word of appreciation for the over six hundred thousand tons of 
freight we carried in 1937. 


That, we believe, indicated the dependability and efficiency of 
HEDGER operation and we trust assures us of your patronage during 
the open season of 1938. 


Modern, up-to-date equipment for the handling of all types of 
freight and the largest and best-equipped fleets of barges on the 
Canal and Great Lakes are ready to render you the same HEDGER 
service in 1938. Barges are always available for prompt loading. 


Write us or call us for full particulars and rates. 


W. E. HEDGER 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


(Bonded Carrier) 


120 Wall St.. New York City 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 268 Market St. 





| 
| 
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OU need only to thoughtfully 

interpret the stories that ap- 

pearineach morning’s news- 
paper to understand why we say 
a new era has opened for traffic 
men. Everywhere there is news of 
changes in transportation ... of 
new Coast-to-coast records being 
set up by streamlined engines and 
trains... of new and faster freight 
schedules . . . of the increasing 
amount of freight being handled 
by the truck and air lines of the 
nation ... of new regulations by 
governing bodies. Daily we hear 
of changes in the designs of prod- 
ucts, of changed sources of old 
raw materials, of new materials in 
old products, of changing distri- 
bution trends affecting locations 
of warehouses and methods of 





on the part played by traffic man- 
agement in business. 


Do these facts need interpreta- 
tion? Or do you agree with experts 
that transportation—both passen- 
ger and freight—is today entering 
its most important, its greatest 
phase? 





To traffic men — shipping clerks, 
traffic clerks, rate clerks, railroad 
agents, truck operators, steamship men, 
solicitors, and traffic managers—these 
facts should carry immense significance. 
For they prophesy new and greater 


UNITED AIRLINES 
“QUEEN MARY” 
Haveyouoften wished 
you knew the real 
“low-down”—the au- 
thoritativefacts about 


the problems and op- 
portunities in trans- 


portation work? Then problems for those engaged in traffic 
ae work. And—indicate new and greater 





opportunity for those traffic men who 
are thoroughly trained and capable. 


Thoroughly trained? Yes—that is the 
phrase upon which the future — your 
future—hangs. For it is only the thor- 
oughly trained traffic man who will be 
given these bigger responsibilities and 
better jobs—at better pay. 


ooo 


shipping, of increased emphasis. 
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a Golden Era Opens for 
_ TRAFFIC MEN 


And Here Is Your Answer 


To the man in the transportation field 
desirous of being ready fortheseoppor- 
tunities—there zs a way. It is LaSalle 
Training in Traffic Management—the 
training that has already helped many 
traffic workers just holding jobs to win 
positions of power at adequate, satisfac- 
tory pay, and experienced, successful 
traffic men to be more capable and 
successful. 


LaSalle takes the common-sense way 
to instruct you for these better posi- 
tions. The famous Problem Method is 
used, During your training you meet 
the practical problems, the working 
principles, the exact functions and 
methods that the traffic man actually 
meets. You learn to think as a traffic 
man thinks. You become familiar with 
his every-day tasks and his way of 
thinking problems out and giving de- 
cisions. At the end of the training you 
are admirably equipped by practical 
training. 


This complete training was built by 
traffic men—for traffic men. It is the 
boiled down experience of 175 leaders 
in the field—the best of their years of 
work and study. Through this training 
you Can get in a short time the knowl- 
edge and ability that otherwise would 
take you years to get. 


Booklet Sent FREE Upon 
Request 


The FACTS about this complete train- 
ing can be yours without delay. If you 
are really, honestly interested, we will 
send you free our special 64-page 
booklet on Traffic Management. It is a 
fascinating treatment of the traffic field. 
And—of its money earning opportuni- 
ties. Tells how you may capitalize them 
and win larger success. This book we 
will send you absolutely FREE, upon 
request. If you really want a larger suc- 
cess in transportation; if you’re anxious 
to take advantage of the era now at 
hand, write for this booklet today. 
Simply address Dept. 495-TRA. It is the 
first step in the right direction. 


LASALLE EXTENSION 


Michigan Ave. at 41st Street 
Chicago 





Traffic Manager 





PFORIA-GATEWAY 


PEORIA &PEKIN 
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Mr. Stock 


believes in 


—To his way of thinking it has a proper be- 
ginning ’way back, with the education of every 
man in traffic work—shipper or transportation 
man—in the fundamental theories, principles, 
practices and policies involved in distribution, 


and ends with transportation to the consignee. 





Mr. Stock has been president of the Transportation 
Club of Peoria, active and always interested in As- 
sociated Traffic Clubs affairs, a promoter of Traffic 
Club educational activities here and in many other 
cities. He is active in Claim Prevention work, and is 
Chairman, Peoria Terminal Committee, Chicago 
Claim Conference. Because of this wide acquaintance 
and his interest in distribution problems, he has been 
and is able to render material help on shipping prob- 
lems. Just ask him, or any P. & P. U. man, if you 
need help. 


Of course, he and the rest of us believe that saving 
time in transit is part of “Perfect Shipping,” and that 
one certain way to accomplish it in shipping across 
country is by routing cars via Peoria Gateway, P. & 
P. U. Ry. and Peoria. We are always ready to tell 
what P. & P. U. Ry. does, with speed and care, to 


improve distribution. 


PEORIA and PEKIN UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 


Switching service between: 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Ilinols Central R. R. New York, 3 
Chicago & Illincls Midland Ry. illinols Terminal R. R. Co. t | ‘qylepegeaipiemienees 
icag Island & Pacific Ry. Inland Mey Ry Pennsylvania Railroad 
¥ Louls Ry. Minneapolis & St. Louls R. R. Peoria Terminal Railroad 


i 


“Perfect Shipping | 


Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 





j 
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THE LUMBER CAPITAL 


Tacoma, “Lumber Capital of America,” is the operating headquarters for the 
largest group of forest products industries in the United States. Some 600 
Tacoma industries supply lumber and by-products, plywoods, veneers, toys, 
pulp and paper, furniture, chemicals, clothing, foodstuffs, and smelted ores to 
consumers throughout the world. Fifth among the nation’s flour-producing 
centers, and first on the Pacific Coast, Tacoma mills 11,000 barrels daily. The 


Tacoma Smelter, one of the largest in America, produces one-twelfth of the FIRST OF THE NORTHERN 
country’s refined copper, in addition to gold, silver, white arsenic and other 
chemical by-products. Extensive trade, raw materials and natural advantages TRANSCONTINENTALS ! 


have established Tacoma as a major shipping center of the Pacific Northwest. 


ere NORTH LAST LM Ey 
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ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT PHOTO 


Loaded on two special flats, this mammoth gasoline cracking cylinder made a quick trip from Milwaukee 
to the Gulf Oil Corporation at Port Arthur, Texas, via St. Louis, Cotton Belt and Southern Pacific lines. 


Ty 


For tHe THep TIME within a year 


JOB OF THE 
MONTH 


we call your attention to the move- 


ment of a refinery contact oven over 





our lines. 


Last August we hauled one that weighed 126 tons. In 
January, a second one tipped the beam at 146 tons. And 
now — from Milwaukee to Texas via St. Louis, Cotton 
Belt and Southern Pacific lines — comes one of these 


giant sausages that breaks the record: 196 tons! 


They’re getting bigger. The swift, capable handling 


A Coast to Coast Transportation Service 


of the first one led to the second assignment. And the 
hauling of the second led to this — the third. And now, 
the ease and dispatch with which we took care of this 
Job of the Month is certainly a sound recommendation 


for our efficiency in handling contact ovens. 


More than that, we think it’s a recommendation for 
our freight service as a whole. We can haul big things, 
little things, medium-sized things. Let us give you a 
demonstration. What’s your freight 


problem ? 
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Our Platform 


A revised system of transportation regulation based 
on modern competitive conditions, instead of patchwork 
amendment of the old law to make it apply to new trans- 
port agencies; less, instead of more, government control. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and unbiased 
investigation as to whether commercial motor vehicles are 
paying their fair share of the cost of highways used by 
them in their business, and a uniform application of the 
principles thus arrived at. 


Proper payment by inland waterway transport for the , 


use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation and treatment of the vari- 
ous agencies of transport and jurisdiction over all of them 
by the same body or coordinated bodies. 

Realization by railroads that they must do something 
by way of group operating economies to help themselves 
in their depressed condition, and cooperation by shippers 
in such economies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for shippers, 
but a rate level high enough to give the transport agencies 
the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





RELIEF FOR RAILROADS 


F THE program agreed on for temporary relief for 
the railroads, as announced by Senator Wheeler 
and Chairman Jones, of the R. F. C., is carried out by 
the prompt enactment of laws, where necessary, and 
administrative compliance with its suggestions, where 
new law is not necessary, it will, we think, be effica- 
cious. We assume, in the absence of anything to the 
contrary, that it meets the approval of all at the con- 
ference at which it was adopted, including the rail- 
roads. Since Congress and the administration were 
also represented and were, in some sort, parties to the 
agreement, there ought to be no doubt as to or delay 
in its effectuation. 





It is to be remarked that the program includes only 
things to be done for the railroads and nothing by 
them. This is no bar, however, to action on their part. 
If they will now move promptly to cut wages, reform 
working rules and agreements, and, perhaps, reduce 
the amount of free transportation, they may add a 
couple of hundred million dollars a year to their net 
revenue in that way. 


FREE TRAFFIC WORLD DISTRIBUTION 


OLLOWING our custom, we are making a free 

distribution, among members of traffic clubs who 
are not subscribers, of the April 30 TRAFFIC WORLD, 
containing a full report of the proceedings of the con- 
vention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
Dallas, Texas, this week. We do this, of course, partly 
for selfish reasons, in order to promote the reading of 
our publication, but partly also in order to disseminate 
as widely as possible the material that is released at 
these meetings and to assist generally in a good cause. 
Our thanks are due to advertisers who, by buying 
extra space, have contributed to the success of the 
undertaking, though they have themselves benefited 
by telling their stories, at the usual rate, in a publica- 
tion of nearly double its ordinary circulation. 


SOME EASTMAN IDEAS 


GREE with him or not, there is one thing about 
Commissioner Eastman—he always says some- 
thing. He said it in his Chicago speech this week and 
he apparently almost sold his idea for a transportation 
authority as the solution of the railroad problem. Of 
course, such things always sound well, especially when 
presented by a man of Commissioner Eastman’s ability 
and personality, because they always cover the situa- 
tion admirably. The question that always remains to 
be answered, however, is: “Will It Work?” 

We are not so sure but that, whether or not we 
are in doubt as to the workability of the plan, we shall 
have to try it. We have always insisted that the rail- 
roads ought to work out their own salvation with re- 
spect to consolidations, coordinations, and similar 
group economies, and we welcomed the formation of 
the Association of American Railroads because we 
hoped it would prove to be the medium through which 
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the problem would be solved. But the railroads have 
done nothing either through it or in any other man- 
ner; they show no disposition to do anything. We say 
the latter because, if there ever was a situation in 
which they ought to do something or in which there 
ought at least to be an attempt at leadership among 
them to induce them to do something, that time is here 
—and nothing happens. So it looks as if—admitting 
that something like what might be accomplished by a 
transportation authority is the cure—it would have to 
be administered by the government in some such way 
as Commissioner Eastman suggests. 

But, if that is done, it ought to be seen to that the 
authority is a real authority with power to compel 
and not a half-baked institution like the late-lamented 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation. We say that 
because we see little prospect of the cooperation Com- 
missioner Eastman seems to think—or hope—would be 
forthcoming from the railroads to make the plan work. 
They may have changed with extreme adversity, which 
sometimes takes the vanity out of one, but they showed 
not the slightest symptom of cooperation with the Co- 
ordinator and, unless they have changed greatly, would 
regard any rehabilitation of that officer or substitute 
for him as an interloper who knew nothing of the 
railroad business and was trying to tell it to those 
who did know. 

Whatever may be the value of the suggestion for a 
transportation authority, however, Commissioner East- 
man is to be congratulated for so frankly and publicly 
putting where it belonged the blame for the action of 
the railroads last summer and fall in increasing wages. 
There has been nothing more disgusting than their at- 
tempt to make it appear that they were forced to do 
what they did. Even many railroad employes believe 
it. But there was never any motive but fear. They 
have a chance to redeem themselves now by putting 
into effect a wage cut, though, as we have said before, 
it will be more difficult and require more “guts” to cut 
wages now than to have refused an increase several 
months ago. But it ought to be done. And, whether it 
is done or not, there ought to be a forced reform of 
working rules and agreements so ridiculous that many 
men are paid for doing nothing. There ought, as Com- 
missioner Eastman says, to be an inquiry into the 
whole subject of wages, but there ought also to be im- 
mediate action in some phases of it; an inquiry is not 
needed to determine that two and two make four. 


PAID FOR WORK NOT DONE 
Railway Age (April 30) 

In the monthiy bulletins of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission entitled “Wage Statistics—Class I Steam Railways,” 
there are given some figures which should be of interest to 
the public at present. 

In the bulletin for January, 1938—the last available—un- 
der the heading “Compensation—Time paid for but not 
worked,” appear the following figures: 


Executives, officials and staff assistants................ $ 26,390 
Professional, clerical and general..................s00. 833,339 
Maintenance of way and structures..................55- 36,833 
Maintenance of equipment and stores.................. 480,356 
Transportation (other than train, engine and yard).... 84,421 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders and hos- 
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The foregoing figures for “time paid for but not worked” 
total $1,511,944. 

Employes in train and engine service are paid on a mileage 
basis. There is another caption in the bulletin that reads 
“Transportation (train and engine)—Miles paid for but not 
run.” The total compensation of road train and engine em- 
ployes in January was $28,857,292. Of the total mileage they 
were paid for, 10 per cent was included under “Miles paid for 
but not run”—from which it appears that they were paid about 
$2,886,000 in January for “miles not run.” 

The figures for both “time paid for but not worked” and 
“miles paid for but not run” total about $4,398,000, or 3 per 
cent of the total payroll of $148,253,000 in January. 

The January figures forecast a total payroll in the year 
1938 of $1,850,000,000. If 3 per cent of that is for “time paid 
for but not worked” and “miles paid for but not run,” as it 
doubtless will be, then the total amount chargeable in 1938 
to “time paid for but not worked” and “miles paid for but not 
run” will be about $55,500,000. 

The foregoing figures may help indicate to the public one 
reason why some students of railway affairs believe that work- 
ing rules—or rules for not working—as well as wage levels, 
have become important on the railways. 


T. A. A. PROGRAM 


Following publication of the transportation program 
adopted by the directors of the Transportation Association of 
America (see Traffic World, April 23), Donald D. Conn, execu- 
tive vice-president of the association, announced that recom- 
mendations and conclusions contained in the program will be 
elaborated in separate publications at various intervals prior 
to the next session of Congress. 

“This procedure,” said Mr. Conn, “has been decided on 
in order to bring about a more widespread understanding of 
the whole transportation problem. The association has not 
attempted to deal with the present emergency situation, which 
it considers to be temporary, but has addressed itself to a long- 
time constructive program. 

“It is difficult to differentiate between the position of one 
form of transportation from that of another,” saying that the 
whole problem was interrelated and that no lasting solution 
could be expected if each form of transportation was dealt 
with separately. 


“We are going through the same processes today as so 
often in the past,” he said. “We wait until an emergency is 
upon us, and then scramble to enact patchwork legislation and 
apply temporary palliatives to a situation where the root of 
the trouble is one of long-standing neglect and restriction. The 
financial position of every form of transportation is precarious 
right now.” He called special attention to immediate legisla- 
tion necessary in this session of Congress, to place the air lines 
under regulation as to both minimum and maximum rates. 


“While the association believes,” said Mr. Conn, “that the 
public interest would be best served by placing all transpor- 
tation under a single body, nevertheless it supports a separate 
commission for air lines as a temporary expedient until cen- 
tralized control can be developed in an orderly, deliberate 
manner.” 

He said there was practically no comparable regulation 
for the air industry as for rails and highways. ‘Competition 
within the industry itself, and with other forms of transport is 
bringing about destructive rate wars and wastes, wholly con- 
trary to public interest,” said he. 

“Of the $120,000,000 of private investment which has been 
made in American air transportation, much has been dissipated 
through obsolescence. Within the next 12 months the domestic 
air lines estimate they will require at least $15,000,000 of new 
capital; the foreign lines $5,000,000.” 

“Failure to correct the existing situation at this time, and 
to do so promptly, means much more than the loss of capital 
which remains invested in the air transportation industry, or 
to its labor employed, or to the country’s position in civil avia- 
tion; it may very well entail a large cost in human life.” 


STATUS OF RED CAPS 


The Commission, in ex Parte 72, Sub. No. 1, the proceeding 
to determine the status of porters or red caps under the railway 
labor act, has postponed the date for filing exceptions and 
briefs in support of the proposed findings to June 4, and the 
date for filing replies to June 24. The committee of eastern 
railroads in charge of the matter requested postponement on 
account of the large number of carriers involved, many of 
a it said, had to be consulted about the exceptions and 
briefs. 
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It may be that shorter hours for 
workers generally is a way to reduce 
unemployment. Some there are, who 
believe the idea is poison for workers 
employed by public carriers. 

President Green, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in arguing the hours of labor part of 
the safety regulations case (elsewhere) laid down the proposi- 
tion that the hours for drivers of motor vehicles set by the 
Commission constituted something uneconomically unsound, 
particularly when there were more than eleven million men 
in the United States seeking employment. 

The implication was that, if hours were shortened, more 
drivers would be employed. 

If there is one thought that has become lodged in the 
heads of a fair number, other, perhaps, than the labor leaders, 
it is that both railroads and motor carriers are suffering by 
reason of the competition of the private automobile—freight 
and passenger. 

Neither railroad nor truck, it has been made fairly clear, 
can hope to get the traffic of big shippers when the latter can 
do their hauling cheaper with their own vehicles. 

Increasing the number of drivers by shortening hours, it 
might be submitted for the benefit of those who have forgotten 
that two and two make four, will not remove hobbles from 
the public carriers competing with private trucks of shippers 
whose drivers may also have an interest in getting traffic 
moved at the lowest possible expense. 


Shorter Hours for 
Transport Workers a 
Will o’ the Wisp 





“The Treasury announced last 
night sale of $50,000,000 worth of 91- 
day Treasury bills at what Treasury 
officials believed the best price in his- 
tory,” said an Associated Press dis- 
patch one day this week. 

Some of the bills were sold at par and the average price 
was $99.991 for a $100 bill (I. O. U. in plain English), equiva- 
lent to borrowing money at thirty-seven one thousandths of 
one per cent, the boastful story continued. 


Had the Treasury officers been mentally honest with the 
people they are supposed to serve, they would have issued the 
information about the borrowing on heavy mourning paper. The 
tale is not one to be proud of. It means the banks are so glutted 
with money its owners are afraid to invest that, to avoid paying 
taxes on the unemployed funds, its owners are lending it to 
the government for three months at a rate of interest yielding 
them nine cents on a $1,000 note. Some are lending it without 
any interest. That’s the meaning of selling 91-day bills at par. 

How much of the $50,000,000 the Treasury borrowed on 
these 91-day bills came from the accounts of those who in- 
vested in them to avoid paying taxes, probably never can be 
known. It probably was a large percentage. In the District 
of Columbia the man who has money in his checking account 
on July 1 pays a personal property tax of one half of one per 
cent thereon. The man who has a large checking account, 
it may be surmised, is one who has no idea of an investment 
on which he stands an even chance of making something. 


Even the little business man, with $4,000 likely to be in 
that account on July 1, can save $20 by lending the money to 
the government for nothing. Besides, if he can find an in- 
vestment before July 1 he can sell the Treasury bill to some 
one who is in need at the last minute of something to cut 
down his tax bill, either because unexpectedly he has come 
into possession of money or he thought, when tax saving 91- 
day bills were being sold, he would not need any and so failed 
. make provision against the coming of personal tax-paying 

ay. 

The day before the Treasury made its announcement, 
David Lawrence, newspaper commentator, peering at the re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, came to the 
conclusion that practically every dollar of the $16,000,000,000 
spent in the last five years in pump-priming and kindred op- 
erations had found its way back into the banks and that the 
bank deposits were $1,000,000,000 greater than they were in 
1929; in other words, the pump-priming money went into the 


Evidences of the 
Country’s Economic 
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hands that did not know about making investments or were 
afraid to take a chance. 

Inasmuch as the number of persons having an annual in- 
come of one million or more had fallen from 504 in 1929 to 61 
in 1936 and the number having income from $1,000 to $5,000 
had risen from 3,065,701 in 1929 to 4,795,573 in 1936, it seemed 
that pump priming really had redistributed the wealth of the 
country—but not for the benefit of the under-privileged one-third. 
Otherwise, how could there have been so many more unem- 
ployed in 1936 than in 1929? 

In that period the combined income of the million-a-year 
men fell from $1,185,135,000 to $130,835,000. Seemingly, the 
million-a-year men took chances by investing their money and 
thereby made jobs. Their successors in the $1,000 to $5,000 
a year group, apparently, had not learned to take chances. 
They were keeping their excess funds in the banks where the 
government is able to borrow it for from nothing to nine cents 
a year on the thousand. 

And just about the same time, Leon Henderson, Works 
Progress Administration economist, made figures to show that, 
since the recession had set in, the national income was at the 
rate of between fifty-two and fifty-four billions a year. 

In the boom caused by the government expenditures the 
nation’s annual income was estimated at about seventy-two 
billions. In the South Sea bubble days of 1929, the income was 
estimated at eighty-one billions. 

When those who have money in banks begin to see op- 
portunities to break even in taking chances with their funds 
it is believed that the country will see the most spectacular 
drop in government bond prices since Civil War days. When 
that time comes banks will have to unload bonds to get cash 
for the customers having checking or other payment on de- 
mand accounts. Government paper loses its attractiveness 
when those who have money find places where they believe 
they can make more money than the government is willing to 
pay them for the use of their dollars. 





The National Coal Association, 
in recent bulletins, has been endeav- 
oring to awaken manufacturers, rail- 
roads, and coal operators to what it 
deems the serious effect on the coun- 
try of abandonment of coal for other 
fuels, particularly fuel oil. 

“It is our belief that there are many manufacturing con- 
cerns that have discarded coal as a fuel that do not realize 
that they have contributed to unemployment and are, in a 
measure, directly responsible for a falling off in sales of their 
own products,” says one of the bulletins. “For instance, the 
bituminous coal industry, which, in normal times would em- 
ploy directly around 500,000 men at the mines, but which is 
now giving only part time employment to less than 400,000, 
—s a good example of decreasing purchasing power of 
abor.” 

It is no answer, the association asserts, to say that busi- 
ness is dull and the demand for coal is weak. The cause of 
the business decline and a part of that loss is due, it is de- 
clared, to the number of manufacturers who save a few dollars 
on their fuel bills but, through the resulting decline in the pur- 
chasing power of their customers, lose much more than they 
save on their fuel. 

Another bulletin points out that the increase in the con- 
sumption of fuel oil, shown in a comparison of 1930 and 1937, 
means a loss of 16,641,000 tons of coal. In 1930 the consump- 
tion of fuel oil was 367,361,000 barrels and in 1937, 440,000,000 
barrels. The difference between those figures is equivalent to 
16,641,000 tons of coal. Analysis of that reduction in the use 
of coal by reason of the increased consumption of fuel oil, 
according to association meant losses: 


Flight from Coal 
Suggested as a Cause 
of Economic Hurt 


To the coal producing companies it meant $29,455,000 in gross reali- 
zation. The miners would have gotten $19,146,000 of this sum, and 
assuming it moved by rail under an average freight rate, the carriers 
would have gotten $36,111,000, of which $15,528,000 would have gone 
direct to railroad labor. Keep in mind always there is an indirect 
labor factor in all of these calculations, as in the coal industry and 
the railroad industry labor by far secures the greater portion of the 
dollar of gross income. 


Loss of 921,000,000 miles of 
highway travel, with consequent 
loss of retail trade, are estimated 
by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute’s petroleum industries com- 
mittee, to have been the direct 
result of increases in gasoline tax rates in Minnesota, New 
York, Rhode Island, and West Virginia in 1937. 

Highway travel is measured by motor fuel consumption. 
Travel, estimated in that way, failed to keep pace, according 


Gasoline Tax In- 
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to the committee, with travel in other states. The named states 
are not the ones that have been particularly bedeviled by 
strikes, though troubles in the textile mills, coal mines, and 
steel plants in Rhode Island and West Virginia are not rare 
occurrences. 

But, according to the same authority, the petroleum in- 
dustry was not as sick in February of this year as other in- 
dustries. It is pointed out that, though employment in all 
manufacturing industries declined nearly 17 per cent and pay 
rolls 23 per cent in that month, as compared with February, 
1936, employment in petroleum refineries was off less than 
1.5 per cent and pay rolls were higher than in 1936, the index 
having risen from 122.7 to 137.5, or 12 per cent. The figures 
are those of the Department of Labor. Employment in the o'l 
fields was 1.6 per cent greater and the pay rolls were 7.7 
per cent higher. ; 

Pay roll and employment, it might be suggested, might 
have gone up in February, 1936, for reasons, such as bargain- 
ing about wages, that were not a factor in 1936.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended April 23 totaled 
523,767 cars—13,818, or 2.6 per cent, below the preceding week; 
232,481, or 30.7 per cent, below the corresponding week in 1937; 
and 368,939, or 41.3 per cent, below the same week in 1930. 
Miscellaneous totaled 217,839; merchandise, 148,081; coal, 
75,359; grain and products, 32,763; live stock, 12,276; forest 
products, 24,162; ore, 9,442; coke, 3,845. 

Railroads the week ended April 16 loaded 537,585 cars 
of revenue freight (see Traffic World, April 23), accord'ng to 
the Association of American Railroads. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corre- 
sponding weeks in 1937 and 1930. 


1938 1937 1930 

ee a 2,256,423 2,714,449 3,347,717 
4 weeks in February .............. 2,155,451 2,763,457 3,506,236 
SO CUED is Vics emce aban cece 2,222,864 2,986,166 3,529,907 
oN ee 523,489 721,229 885,324 
ee UD is 5o ca as wis ere u's 521,978 711,079 908,059 
NE WE SAND OD nk bas <ananacwcns 537,585 746,523 911,316 

NE) cbs Seen RReS eee esas oor 8,217,790 10,642,903 13,088,559 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended April 
16 and for the corresponding period last year was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,248 and 5,980; live 
stock, 1,008 and 1,380; coal, 21,981 and 30,670; coke, 1,147 and 2,448; 
forest products, 939 and 1,730; ore, 393 and 1,599: merchandise, L. C. 
L., 38,152 and 45,883; miscellaneous, 48,264 and 83,356; total, 1938, 
118,132; 1937, 173,046; 1936, 148,875. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,464 and 3,382; live 
stock, 811 and 911; coal, 23,812 and 34,619; coke, 1,751 and 5,196; for- 
est products, 702 and 1,265; ore, 1,316 and 4,243; merchandise, L. C. L., 
25,263 and 30,888; miscellaneous, 43,986 and 78,555; total, 1938, 101,105; 
1937, 159,059; 1936, 132,232. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 246 and 264; live 
stock, 58 and 68; coal, 22,181 and 33,752; coke, 359 and 548; forest 
products, 441 and 728; ore, 251 and 169; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,347 
and 5,996; miscellaneous, 5,536 and 6,913; total, 1938, 34,419; 1937, 
48,438; 1936, 45,082. 

Southern district: Grain and groin products, 2,502 and 2,487; live 
stock, 904 and 697; coal, 10,243 and 11,308; coke, 266 and 649; forest 
products, 8,478 and 12,722; ore, 462 and 1,013; merchandise, L. C. L., 
26,740 and 29,847; miscellaneous, 38,680 and 50,764; total, 1938, 88,275; 
1937, 109,487; 1936, 95,618. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,323 and 6,199; 
live stock, 2,022 and 2,390; coal, 3,082 and 3,430; coke, 408 and 1,461; 
forest products, 7,020 and 8,324; ore, 1,203 and 23,161; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 19,139 and 20,961; miscellaneous, 24,017 and 33,378; total, 
1938, 63,214; 1937, 99,304; 1936, 73,880. 
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Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 8,663 and 7,394; 
live stock, 4,404 and 5,467; coal, 5,227 and 4,854; coke, 104 and 158; 
forest products, 4,903 and 6,228; ore, 3,921 and 5,377; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 24,790 and 26,979; miscellaneous, 36,556 and 46,949; total, 1938, 
88,568; 1937, 103,406; 1936, 93,060. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,769 and 3,407; 
live stock, 2,044 and 2,143; coal, 1,488 and 902; coke, 86 and 105; forest 
products, 2,939 and 5,272; ore, 267 and 372; merchandise, L. C. L., 
11,291 and 12,795; miscellaneous, 21,988 and 28,787; total, 1938, 43,872; 
1937, 53,783; 1936, 53,531. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Emmittsburg Railroad Co. in Finance No. 12018 asks 
the Commission to approve a loan to it of $23,000 for ten years 
from the RFC or of $7,000 for a three year period. The 
company says $3,000 is urgently needed to buy a Vulcan loco- 
motive and $4,000 is urgently needed for the purchase of mate- 
rials for track maintenance. The remainder of the $23,000 is 
requested for the payment of outstanding notes. The appli- 
cation says that to continue operation of the railroad near 
Emmitsburg, Md., the employes are willing to accept reductions 
in pay. They are willing to do this, says the application, to 
hold their jobs. The general manager, ‘the application says, 
will serve without pay and the treasurer will accept a 50 per 
cent reduction in salary. 

In Finance No. 12019, the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
asks a loan from the RFC, with approval from the Commission, 
of $14,150,000 notes to be given for it to bear the endorsement 
1d the Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville, its 
essees. 

In Finance No. 12020, the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio asks 
authority to issue the note for $14,150,000 and pledge it as 
collateral for a loan by the RFC. The proceeds are to be used 
to retire an equal amount of five per cent first mortgage bonds. 
The company desires to issue an equal amount of new first and 
consolidated five per cent gold mortgage bonds to be sold to 
the RFC. 

In Finance No. 12021, the Atlantic Coast Line and Louis- 
ville & Nashville, lessees of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, 
ask authority to assume obligation and liability of the note the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio is to issue for the retirement of the 
first mortgage five per cent thirty year bonds falling due June 1. 

In Finance No. 9339, Maryland & Pennsylvania Reconstruc- 
tion loan, embracing also Finance No. 11148, 212 I. C. C. 672, 
the Commission, by division 4, in a supplemental report, has 
granted an extension of time for payment for a period end‘ng 
not later than May 1, 1941, of loans by the RFC to the carrier 
mentioned, totaling $147,000, maturing May 1. Previous re- 
a in this case were made in 184 I. C. C. 351 and 207 1. C. C. 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 11875, Nash- 
ville-Franklin Railway reconstruction loan, has denied approval 
of a loan of $250,000 to the Nashville-Franklin Railway by the 
RFC. The Commission said that the present and prospective 
earning power of the Nashville-Franklin and the securitv of- 
fered as a pledge for the loan were not such as to afford rea- 
sonable assurance of its ability to repay the loan. It said it 
was unable to find that the security for the loan would be 
full and adequate. 

The applicant, according to the report, proposed to use 
the proceeds of the loan for the purchase of its outstanding 
first-mortgage gold bonds, due May 1, 1937, in the amount of 
$600,000, at an agreed price of $240,000. The remaining $10,000 
was to be used for financing ordinary additions and betterments. 
If the loan were obtained the bondholders had agreed to accept 
40 cents on the dollar, or $240,000, for the $600,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, said the report. 

As security for the loan the applicant offered a first mort- 
gage on all its property, equipment, and franchises. 


Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, April 6 


Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1938 31,215 11,251 88,014 
Total all ronds ........s0s.00 J 1937 29,113 13,056 119,535 
| 1936 30,180 12,972 109,800 
Preceding week April 9 ......... 1938 28,781 11,090 91,130 
Per cent increase over ........... 1937 7.2 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1937 13.8 26.4 
Per cent increase over ........... 1936 3.4 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1936 13.3 19.8 
{ 1938 500,739 180,509 1,571,458 
Cumulative 15 weeks to April 16 { 1937 438,584 182,219 2,277,878 
| 1936 469,861 177,662 2,091,327 
Per cent increase over ........... 1937 14.2 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1937 29 31.0 
Per cent increase over ........... 1936 6.6 1.6 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1936 24.9 


Per cei:t to 15 year average, 67.5. 


Forest Mdse. 

Coke products Ore L.C.L. Miscellaneous Total 
4,121 25,422 7,813 150,722 219,027 537,585 
10,565 36,269 35,934 173,349 328,702 746,523 
6,827 31,537 9,569 161,603 279,790 642,278 
4,501 22,502 6,177 150,613 207,184 521,978 
61.0 29.9 78.3 13.1 33.4 28.0 
39.6 19.4 18.4 6.7 21.7 16.3 
81,464 387,562 107,118 2,209,333 3,179,607 8,217,790 
174,942 522,493 194,062 2,476,698 4,376,027 10,642,903 
129,342 428,212 94,242 2,276,100 3,570,967 9,237,713 
53.4 25.8 44.8 10.8 27.3 22.8 
13.7 11.0 

37.0 9.5 2.9 11.0 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 








WESTERN-SOUTHERN CLASS RATES 


] OLDING that joint class rates are desirable and necessary 

in the public interest, the Commission, in No. 26510, West- 
ern-Southern Class Rates and cases joined with it, opinion No. 
22191 (266 I. C. C. 497-607), has prescribed scales to be effective 
not later than September 7. 


Its foundation finding is that present first class rates are 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed key rates pre- 
scribed and rates related thereto in accordance with the princi- 
ples stated in the report, to which may be added increases 
authorized in Ex Parte 123. Present rates on classes lower 
than first are found unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed rates reflecting the same percentages of first class rates 
on the bases mentioned as are fixed in the Western and South- 
ern investigations, according to Whether governed by Western 
or Southern Classification, respectively. Generally, rates are 
governed by the destination classification. The Key rates be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo., and Atlanta, Ga., for illustration, is 
218 cents; between Kansas City, Mo., and Baton Rouge, La., 
232 cents, and between Kansas City, Mo., and Asheville, N. C., 
223 cents. 


The Commission’s scheme set forth in a report written by 
Commissioner McManamy, for the making of class rates be- 
tween Western and Southern territories contemplates the estab- 
lishment of groups that will cover the areas in the two districts 
so nearly complete that the railroads will have little if any 
reason for doing other than publishing the key point rates. 
The report, however, authorizes the carriers to establish add:- 
tional key point rates if they find local situations requiring such 
action so as to prevent injustices. 


Disposed of in this repuort are also No. 26346, Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of State of South Dakota vs. Alabama 
Central et al.; No. 26367, Nebraska State Railway Commission 
vs. Same; No. 26375, Topeka Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & 
R. et al.; and No. 26416, Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
the State of North Dakota et al. vs. Alabama Central et al. 


So completely do the key rates cover the southern terri- 
tory that no provision is made for arbitraries to and from the 
Florida peninsula. The Commission said that in constructing 
the key rates for the peninsula it had added approximately the 
same arbitraries to the standard rates as set forth in appendix 
L-2 to the third supplemental report in the southern class rate 
investigation. Provision also has been made for short lines 
and financially weak lines. The Commission pointed out that 
in the original report in the southern class rate investigation 
as modified by the first and third supplemental reports it au- 
thorized the addition of arbitraries to the so-called standard 
rates for the benefit of a number of short or financially weak 
lines. It said that while the record in this proceeding was 
meager on that subject it was indicative that the same measure 
of relief should be accorded as in the latter investigation. 


The traffic between the territories in 1933 as shown by the 
report totaled only 133,723,160 southbound from western groups 
and 156,729,728 pounds northbound to western groups. The 
revenues were $1,341,492.72 southbound from the _ western 
groups and $1,738,000.72 northbound to the western district 
groups. 

Key rates that are believed fully to illustrate the char- 
acter of the report are as follows: 

Aberdeen, S. D., to Columbia, S. C., 305 cents; Danville, 
Va., 279 cents; and Daytona Beach, Fla., 356 cents. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., to Columbia, Tenn., 162 cents; and Dan- 
ville, Ky., 149 cents. 

Duluth, Minn., to Columbus, Ga., 265 cents; Danville, Va., 
238 cents; and Daytona Beach, Fla., 331 cents. 

Denver, Colo., to Columbia, S. C., 361 cents; Columbus, 
Ga., 334 cents; and Danville, Va., 342 cents. 

Minneapolis, Minn., to Clinton, S. C., 263 cents; Columbia, 
Tenn., 203 cents; and Corbin, Ky., 205 cents. 

Ottumwa, Ia., to Columbia, S. C., 242 cents; Columbus, 
Miss., 184 cents; and Danville, Ky., 153 cents. 

The key rates prescribed are tables extending from page 
546 to page 605 in the Commission’s report. 

Railroads opposed the prescription of joint class rates. The 
retention of existing combination basis, according to the report, 
was asked by them chiefly on the ground that their financial 
condition was such that the Commission would not be war- 
ranted in compelling them to incur the expense of publishing 


joint interterritorial rates, particularly in view of the relatively 
small volume of class rate traffic. 

“If the present rates are unjust and unreasonable,” says 
the report, “the cost of publishing lawful rates cannot be ac- 
cepted as justification for continuing an unlawful rate struc- 
ture. But, apart from that consideration, respondents’ evidence 
bearing upon the heavy cost of compiling joint rates is not 
convincing.” 

A witness for western respondents estimated that if the 
Commission should prescribe a formula similar to that in the 
western class rate proceeding the cost would be about $300,000 
if they themselves were required to determine rates between 
all points on the general bases to be laid down in addition to 
computing short line distances presently available in order to 
reflect installation of new track connections or abandonment 
of lines since those distances were figured; and about $200,000 
if they were relieved of such re-computation. The report said, 
he admitted, that if the Commission were to fix specific key 
rates fairly far apart in each territory as was done with in- 
terterritorial rates in similar proceedings, the cost would be 
relatively unimportant and that this would largely answer the 
objections with reference to cost. 

With a view probably to reducing the expenses of publica- 
tion to a minimum, the Commission prescribed hundreds of 
key rates and authorized the grouping of points around those 
key points. The distance between Mayfield, Ky., and Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., is only 90 miles and the rate is 72 cents. That 
distance is cited to show how minutely the territory is covered 
by the prescribed key point rates. 


While the words western and southern are used in the 
report to describe the territories, the western territory covered 
by the report consists of western trunk line territory and 
southern Missouri. Southern Missouri is not in western trunk 
line territory but, for the purposes of this case, it has been 
made a part of the western territory covered by the Commis- 
sion’s decision. 


In disposing of the case the Commission made general 
observations and findings as follows: 


General effect of prescribed rates.—The general result of the bases 
prescribed herein will be to reduce the present rates, although in- 
creases will result in certain instances where joint rates are now in 
effect as to and from the Mississippi Valley. Considering the ad- 
justment as a whole it is estimated that rates will be reduced by 
about 10 per cent. In zone I, and zone C in Wisconsin, which to- 
gether constitute the most important part of western trunk-line ter- 
ritory from a traffic standpoint, the reduction will be about 7 per 
cent. In zones II and III approximately an 11 per cent reduction will 
be effected. So far as concerns class 1, the rates prescribed for 
southern Wisconsin appear to blend fairly well with the rates be- 
tween Illinois territory and the south. As to more northern points 
in the northwest, including the Twin Cities, they represent a marked 
improvement over the present rates with respect to their relation 
to such Illinois territory points as Chicago and Dubuque, Iowa, 
although the spreads will be somewhat wider than prior to the 
southern class rate revision. The prescribed bases will also im- 
prove the relations of points west of the Mississippi with those along 
that river and in Illinois territory, and the same may be said of 
points in the south near the official territory border in relation to 
points on that border. 


Undue prejudice and preference.—While none of the complaints 
embraced in this report contains allegations of violation of section 3 
of the act, such violations would fall within the scope of the investi- 
gation. There is some evidence of a more or less general nature to 
the effect that shippers suffer undue prejudice because of the rela- 
tively higher combination class rates applicable between these terri- 
tories as compared with the joint rates between these territories on 
the one hand and official-Illinois territories on the other. What- 
ever undue prejudice may exist from this cause will be removed by 
the general bases for reasonable rates herein prescribed. 

Fourth section relief.—Respondents, consistent with their deter- 
mined opposition to any joint-rate structure, made no request for 
relief from the fourth section of the act to the extent that might be 
necessary in order to establish such a structure. As in other general 
class-rate investigations of this character, our findings and order will 
be understood to require establishment of the rates prescribed over 
the direct routes. Respondents may file applications for such relief 
from the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section as they 
may need. Applications filed within 50 days of the date of service of 
this report will be given consideration with a view to entry of orders 
granting temporary relief to aid establishment of the rates herein 
prescribed or approved and applying on the traffic embraced in the 
applications, and to maintain such rates until final action is taken. 

Less-than-carload commodity rates.— Our notice issued with the 
order of investigation stated that: ‘‘Any interterritorial less-than-car- 
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load commodity rates from and to the points within the scope of this 
investigation will be considered as in issue.’’ No evidence concerning 
such rates was introduced. Therefore, no finding can be made thereon. 


Findings 


Upon consideration of all the facts of record, we find as follows: 

Finding 1.—That joint class rates between western trunk-line terri- 
tory, including extended zone C in Wisconsin, and southern Missouri, 
on the one hand, and southern territory, on the other, are necessary 
and desirable in the public interest, on all the traffic under considera- 
tion. 

Finding 2.—That the class 1 rates applicable between points in 
western trunk-line territory and southern Missouri, on the one hand, 
and southern territory, on the other, as those territories are herein- 
before defined, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed the following: (a) Between the key points 
set forth in appendix E hereto (not herein reproduced), the key rates 
specified in that appendix; and (b) between points in the respective 
territories other than key points rates reasonably related to the key 
rates in accordance with the general principles employed in the con- 
struction of the key rates as described in the report. 

Finding 3.—That the rates on classes lower than class 1 applicable 
between the territories described in the report, according as they shall 
be governed by the western or southern classification as prescribed by 
finding 4, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed rates reflecting the percentages, stated below under 
the respectively designated classes, of the class 1 (percentage col- 
umn 100) rates resulting from the findings herein: 


Western classes.......... 1 23 4A 5 B G D E 
Percentages ..........0.. 100 85 70 3 6 37.5 32.5 3D 22.5 17.5 
Southern classes ..... :: aa @ 6 &@ FT SD 10 11 12 
Percentages ......... 100 8 70 55 45 40 35 30 25 22.5 20 17.5 


Finding 4.—That the rates herein prescribed shall be governed 
by the classifications and classification exceptions specified, namely, 
from western trunk-line territory, including extended zone C in Wis- 
consin, and from southern Missouri, to southern territory, and from 
southern territory to that zone and to west-bank Lake Michigan 
ports north thereof over car-ferry routes, by the concurrent southern 
classification and by exceptions to that classification applicable in the 
same direction between most points in Illinois territory and the 
south; and from southern territory to western trunk-line territory, 
excluding zone C in Wisconsin and the lake ports described above, 
and to southern Missouri, by the concurrent western classification 
and by exceptions to that classification applicable from most points 
in Illinois territory to western trunk-line territory. This finding is 
not intended to require the use of exceptions which are or may be 
published to meet truck competition and so stated or therefore carry 
expiration dates. 

Finding 5.—That, in compiling and publishing tariffs containing 
tables of class rates in compliance with findings herein, 23 rate-base 
scales shall be provided, the class 1 (column 100) scale to begin with 
the lowest class 1 rate herein prescribed and to be extended upward 
by one cents steps to the highest of such rates, the corresponding 
rates in the scales lower than the class 1 scale to bear to the latter 
the percentage relations respectively represented by the following 
column numbers: 100, 92.5, 85, 77.5, 70, 65, 60, 55, 50, 45, 40, 37.5, 35, 
32.5, 30 27.5, 25, 22.5, 20, 17.5, 16, 14.5, and 13, conformably to ap- 
pendix M, as corrected, to the original report in the western class- 
rate investigation. 

Finding 6.—That, to or from points on the short lines or finan- 
cially weak lines listed in appendix C (not herein reproduced), maxi- 
mum reasonable rates will be rates determined according to fore- 
going findings, with the addtion of arbitraries determined by a dis- 
tance scale of class one rates similar to that set forth in appendix 
D (not herein reproduced), but not necessarily having exactly the 
same level, for that part of the joint haul over such lines. 

Finding 7.—That grain and grain products are excepted from the 
application of the class rates herein prescribed. 

Respondents may add to the rates herein prescribed the increase 
authorized in Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1937-1938, 226 I. C. C. 41. 

An order giving effect to the foregoing findings and authorization 
will be entered. All unexpired orders or parts of orders, heretofore 
entered in other proceedings, which are inconsistent with these find- 
ings, are hereby vacated or modified in so far as shall be necessary to, 
or be consistent with, the maintenance of the rates herein prescribed. 


This investigation was ordered about four years ago and 
hearings were begun three years ago. Commissioners East- 
man, Lee and Rogers, the report said, did not participate in 
the disposition of the proceeding. 

Chairman Splawn, in a concurrence said the adjustment 
was in line with similar adjustments which the Commission 
had made in dealing with class rates, eliminating inequalities 
and bringing interregional class rates into line with others. 
He said it would be of some assistance in the further work 
which remained to be done in simplifying and adjusting the 
class rate structure. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said that for the rea- 
sons stated by him in other parts of this general rate structure 
he was unable to concur in the findings of the majority. 

Concurring in part Commissioner Caskie said he favored 
joint interterritorial rates, but not on the basis prescribed in 
the report. The key rates prescribed to or from points in zone 
I, being higher than they would be if made in the western 
trunk line zone I scale or the southern K-2 scale for the entire 
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distances, he said, did not reflect the rates or traffic and trans- 
portation conditions existing in either of the territories through 
which the traffic moved. 

The record showed, he added, that traffic and transporta- 
tion conditions, measured by density of traffic and earnings 
by the mile of road, were more favorable in the south, par- 
ticularly in Mississippi valley territory than in zone I of west- 
ern trunk line territory. 

Instead of fixing a basis of rates between western trunk line 
territory and the south properly related to that heretofore pre- 
scribed between adjacent points in the western part of official 
territory and the south, the report, said he, set up rates be- 
tween points in Iowa, Minnesota and part of Wisconsin and 
the south patterned after the rates southern and southwestern 
territories and so much higher than the rates between adjacent 
points in Illinois and southern Wisconsin and the south that 
they were unduly prejudicial to Iowa, Minnesota and that part 
of Wisconsin in western trunk line territory. Further he said 
the rates prescribed between points in the latter states and 
points in Kentucky, Tennessee and the Carolinas were not 
fairly related to rates now applicable between points in those 
states and the Virginia cities, Ohio River crossings, and other 
adjacent points in official territory, and were prejudicial to 
that southern border territory. 


MOTOR RATES FOUND TOO LOW 


The Commission, by division 5, in MC C-14, Mid-Western 
Motor Freight Tariff Bureau, Inc., vs. Frank Eichholz, doing 
business as Riteway Motor Service et al., has found class and 
commodity rates of common carriers by motor vehicle between 
points in Illinois, Iowa, eastern Kansas, Missouri, and eastern 
Nebraska unreasonable because too low and has prescribed 
minimum rates which are to be established within 40 days of 
the date of the service of the report on not less than 10 days’ 
notice. The rates were found not unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial. 

Evidence was found insufficient on which to base a finding 
with respect to class and commodity rates of common carriers 
to and from points in Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas (other than 
eastern Kansas), Louisiana, Minnesota, Nebraska (other than 
eastern Nebraska), Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. The defendants were also directed to amend 
certain rules and regulations in their tariffs which the Com- 
mission found contravened with provisions of the motor carrier 
act and its motor freight tariff circular. They relate to light 
and bulky articles, indefinitely stated origins and destinations 
and the furnishing of trucks for hauling perishables. 


Class rates published in Agent F. P. Willette’s tariffs MF 
I. C. C. Nos. 2 and 5 and as amended, in effect on September 1, 
1936, subject to master tariff No. 1 of increased rates and 
charges, Agent C. F. Jackson’s MF I. C. C. No. 6, supplements 
thereto and reissues thereof, and to the ratings in the National 
Freight Classification, Agent C. F. Jackson’s MF I. C. C. No. 
5, supplements thereto and reissues thereof, with minimum 
weights in connection with rates other than less-truckload and 
any-quantity rates one-half the classification volume minimum 
weights but not to exceed 20,000 pounds, even though the ship- 
ments are transported in more than one vehicle, are to be the 
measure of rates to displace the ones found unreasonable by 
reason of being too low. 


By complaint filed August 13, 1936, Mid-Western Motor 
Freight Tariff Bureau, Inc., alleged that the rates maintained 
by the defendant in Riteway Motor Service Tariff MF I. C. C. 
No. 1 and supplements thereto, for the transportation of prop- 
erty between points in Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming were unreasonably 
low, unduly prejudicial, and unjustly discriminatory in violation 
of sections 202(a) and 216 of the motor carrier act. It was 
further alleged that certain rules, regulations and other pro- 
visions contained in the defendants’ tariff were ambiguous, in- 
definite, and unjustly discriminatory in violation of sections 
216 and 217(b). : 

Many rail and motor carriers and the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission, the report said, intervened generally in sup- 
port of the complainant. P. McDonald Transfer & Storage Co. 
and some other carriers named as defendants asked to be dis- 
missed for the reason that the rates in the challenged tariff 
did not apply over their lines. The complaint was dismissed 
as to the McDonald company. 

Data concerning revenues, expenses and income were intro- 
duced into the record. With regard to them the Commis- 
sion, in part, said: 


Eliminating the revenues, expenses, and income of Riteway and 
Dealers Transport Company, which it is said is engaged mainly in 
transporting automobiles and trucks, from the data in appendix A, the 
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revenues, expenses, and income of the carriers for which operating 
revenues are shown are as follows: 


i I I sos 5 own 5a 640 0s DhieG Ae aaeet eae sige ap eeu wos 13,870,937 
IE NS gg a ious a wk k aed sae aeceweawekends cele $2,975,627 
ee Ee er eee Tee ee ee eee 21.45 
ee ne eer rare re eee i $2,935,737 
ne ee I I sl oi, oclaig co eatsig we HS CESS ¥6/0 616 BOSON ee 21.16 


EE eee rE ee Tee eT $ 39,890 
Per truck mile, cents 


The operating cost per truck mile of 21.16 cents is approximately 
the same as the average cost of operation of motor carriers in the 
so-called western district in 1932 of 21.96 cents per truck mile as 
determined by the Federal Coordinator of Transportation. Neither 
of these costs includes any amount representing a return on the car- 
riers’ capital investment. It is apparent that the motor carriers in the 
territory herein can not anticipate any improvement in their net 
earnings unless their revenues are increased. In Rates Over Freight 
Forwarders, Inc., 4 M. C. C. 68, we commented on the great rise in 
the operating costs of motor carriers and their need for adequate 
revenues to offset these costs. The financial condition of the carriers 
generally in the territory considered herein is as precarious, if not 
more so, than that of the carriers in the territory considered in the 
case cited. 


In closing its discussion and making its findings the Com- 
mission said: 


During years of operation, many motor carriers have maintained 
different rates for different minima. Complainants’ and defendants’ 
percentage bases of class rates are examples of this method of rate 
making. At present, we see no objection to the continuance of this 
practice, with some modifications. We are of the opinion the number 
of gradations is too great, and that less-truckload rates should apply 
on all shipments which are less than half the truckload minima now 
maintained in connection with defendants’ class rates. To permit the 
continuance of this practice of maintaining graduated rates at varying 
minima, and to allow motor carriers to establish truckload rates based 
on the carrying-capacities of their trucks if they so desire, we shall 
provide a basis of graduated rates which may be established in lieu 
of, or to alternate with, truckload rates based on the defendants’ 
present truckload minima. 

Commodity rates as well as class rates are in issue, but we can- 
not determine on the present record the commodities on which rates 
lower than the class basis are proper or the points between which 
commodity rates should be maintained. A provision in our findings, 
however, will permit defendant motor carriers to establish as minima 
any class or commodity rates which are maintained by the rail car- 
riers on a lower basis than the motor carrier class rates herein pre- 
scribed. This provision will permit the maintenance by defendants of 
commodity rates as low as those maintained by the rail carriers, but 
no lower. 

The evidence does not support the allegations of unjust discrim- 
ination and undue prejudice. 

We find that the complaint against defendant P. McDonald Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. should be dismissed. 

We further find that the rates assailed between points in Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas on and east of U. S. Highway 81, Missouri, and Nebraska 
on and east of U. S. Highway 81 are, and for the future will be, un- 
reasonable to the extent they are less than rates determined on the 
lowest of the following bases: 


1. Class rates published in Agent F. P. Willette’s tariffs MF-I. C. C. 
Nos. 2 and 5 and as amended, in effect on September 1, 1936, subject 
to Master Tariff No. 1 of Increased Rates and Charges, Agent C. F. 
Jackson’s MF-I. C. C. No. 6, supplements thereto and reissues thereof, 
and to the ratings in the National Motor Freight classification, Agent 
Cc. F. Jackson’s MF-I. C. C. No. 5, supplements thereto and reissues 
thereof, with minimum weights in connection with rates other than 
less-truckload and any-quantity rates one-half the classification volume 
minimum weights but not to exceed 20,000 pounds, even though the 
shipments are transported in more than one vehicle. 


2. On shipments weighing not les sthan 50 and 75 per cent of the 
minimum weights provided in the next preceding paragraph, rates 
which are, respectively, 25 and 12.5 per cent higher than the rates 
on other than Iess-truckload and any-quantity shipments provided in 
the next preceding paragraph; or 

3. On less-truckload, any-quantity, and single or multiple truckload 
shipments, rates currently applicable, respectively, on less-carload, 
any-quantity, and carload rail shipments of like traffic between the 
same points, with rates on single or multiple truckload shipments sub- 
ject to minimum weights one-half the rail carload minimum weights 
but not to exceed 20,000 pounds. 

We further find that in computing rates fixed by a percentage 
relation to other rates, fractions less than one-half cent shall be 
dropped and other fractions shall be converted to 1 cent. 

We further find that the rates assailed have not been shown to 
be unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 

In view of the insufficiency of the record, no finding is maae 
with respect to the reasonableness of the rates assailed to and from 
points in Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas west of U. S. Highway 81, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, Nebraska west of U. S. Highway 81, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

As in Rates Over Freight Forwarders, Inc., supra, we have used 
the agency tariffs as a means of specifying the rates herein prescribed, 
but nothing said in this report shall be taken to mean that any re- 
spondent ‘shall necessarily participate in those tariffs or join the com- 
plainant or any other motor carrier association. 

We are dealing here with a confused situation and with condi- 
tions affecting rates which are in important respects unlike the con- 
ditions which affect railroad rates and to which we are accustomed. 
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The action which is reflected in our findings and order will, we believe, 
improve the situation, but it is not to be regarded, necessarily, as 
all that we may ultimately find to be required. The situation will 
be kept under observation and, if need therefore appears, we shall 
be prepared to institute an investigation on our own motion which 
will cover more comprehensively than the instant complaint the rates 
which appear to be in need of further adjustment and the carriers 
concerned. The rates prescribed herein are minimum rates only, and 
the motor carriers are free to, and should where conditions permit, 
establish higher rates which do not exceed a maximum reasonable 
basis or otherwise contravene the provisions of the act. 


WALLBOARD RATES UNJUSTIFIED 


In a report written by Commissioner Porter in I. and S. 
No. 4401, wallboard between southern and official territories, 
the Commission, by division 3, has found not justified a pro- 
posed revision of rates on building boards from southern origins 
to destinations in southern and official territories. 

The finding, however, is without prejudice to an adjust- 
ment similar to the one proposed, but in which the rates from 
Marrero, La., in the switching district of New Orleans shall 
not exceed, in any case, the highest of the rates from Green- 
ville and Laurel, Miss., and Pensacola, Fla., to the same des- 
tinations. The carriers have been required to cancel the 
suspended schedules and the proceeding has been discontinued 
without prejudice to the filing of new schedules in conformity 
with the findings. 

The Commission found that the revision proposed would 
result in undue prejudice against New Orleans and that there- 
fore had not been justified. The proposal of the railroads was 
to apply column 22.5 rates from and to all points in the south- 
ern territory to destinations in southern and official territories, 
except in those instances where the rates were held to a lower 
level by intermediate application of commodity rates to far- 
ther distant points. It would result in both increases and re- 
ductions, the respondents estimating that the proposed rates, 
as a whole, would represent an average reduction of about 
1.6 cents. The proposal was made, according to the carriers, 
for the removal of fourth section departures in connection with 
which relief had been denied and to place the rates on a more 
consistent and logical basis. 

The schedules were suspended on protest of the Celotex 
Corporation, manufacturing wallboard at Marrero. That com- 
pany, according to the report, in the year ended October 30, 
1937, paid freight charges approximating $700,000 to points 
east of the Mississippi River. If the proposed rates had been 
in effect, the report said, the charges on this traffic would have 
been greater by $120,000. 


With respect to the fourth section situation, the protestant 
showed, said the report, that over direct routes from New 
Orleans to destinations in the south, fourth section departures 
in connection with the present wallboard rates were practi- 
cally nonexistent, such departures as there were occurring al- 


most entirely in connection with movements over circuitous 
routes. 


Protestant insisted, said the report, that the direct routes 
were adequate for the movement of the traffic, that it had no 
need for the circuitous routes and that such routes were main- 
tained for the benefit of carriers wishing to compete with the 
direct lines for a share of the traffic. Furthermore, the protest- 
ant contended, although the present proposal was designed to 
eliminate fourth section difficulties, the fact seemed to be 
that the establishment of the column 22.5 rates would substan- 
tially increase the number of fourth section departures, the 
difference being that the carriers had fourth section relief in 
connection with the class or column rates, but not in connec- 
tion with commodity rates. 


While to points in southern territory, according to the re- 
port, the proposed rates from New Orleans would result in 
both increases and reductions the uncontradicted testimony was 
that many of the proposed increased rates would apply to 
important wallboard consuming points and would result in 
relations between protestant and its competitors in southern 
territory less favorable to protestant than at present. Rates 
from southern competing points such as Greenville, Laurel 
and Pensacola, would result in reductions as well as increases 
from each of them, according to the report, but to many of 
the wallboard consuming points, the New Orleans rates would 
become higher than those from competing points now taking 
substantially the same rates. In instances where the New 
Orleans rates were now higher than from competing points 
the spread would be increased. 

Commissioner Porter said that although a symmetrical and 
consistent rate adjustment such as that here proposed had 
much to commend it, it did not follow that a proposal to es- 
tablish such an adjustment should be automatically approved. 
The record clearly showed, said he, that the proposed rates 
constituted a radical change from the existing adjustment and 
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would materially affect protestant’s ability to market its prod- 
uct in competition with other producers. The showing made by 
the protestant as to the probable effect of the new rates on 
its competitive situation, said he, called for special justifica- 
tion of the proposal in that regard. The evidence in support 
of the proposed rates, said he, was wholly lacking in that 
respect. 


PRACTICES OF THE P. L. & W. 


Without proposing anything to change the relation between 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company and its subsidiary railroads, the 
Pittsburgh, Lisbon, and Western and the Youngstown and Sub- 
urban, the Commission in No. 27402, practices of the Pittsburgh, 
Lisbon, and Western et al., embracing also Finance No. 8928, 
Youngstown and Suburban Railway Co. operations, has con- 
demned as too low rates on coal maintained to Youngstown, 
Ohio, and intermediate points. It has prescribed minimum 
rates that are to be made effective not later than June 30. 

The Commission made findings about rates on coal, in such 
detail as to suggest to those who read them that it was prepar- 
ing itself for a contest over them if the lawfulness of its action 
were challanged. It also made findings about the finance ques- 
tions arising out of the Youngstown and Suburban operations. 
The findings follow: 


That the interstate all-rail rates on bituminous coal from the Pitts- 
burgh, Connellsville, Fairmont, and related districts, except the Leetonia 
district, to Youngstown and points grouped therewith, the interstate 
ex-river rates from Colona and Conway and other Ohio River points to 
Youngstown on ex-river coal, the existing rate differentials, and the rate 
adjustments resulting therefrom are fair and reasonable. 

That the interstate rates of $1.04 and 60 cents per ton on bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from the Leetonia district to Youngstown and points 
grouped therewith are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or 
are less than 84 cents per ton, or a rate that exceeds or is less than a 
rate based on 50 cents under the all-rail rate on bituminous coal, in 
carloads, from the Pittsburgh district to the Youngstown group, and 
50 cent, plus the existing differentials over the rate from the Pittsburgh 
district, under the all-rail rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
the Freeport, Connellsville and Fairmont district to the Youngstown 
group, and we further find that the existing rate differentials and rate 
relations will be just and reasonable. 

That the transportation conditions affecting the interstate irans- 
portation of coal by rail from the Pittsburgh and the said other districts 
and from Colona and Conway to Youngstown are substantially similar 
to those affecting the intrastate transportation of coal to Youngstown 
from points on the Lisbon and the Suburban in the Leetonia district. 

That the Lisbon and the Suburban are common carriers by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, are subject to the interstate commerce 
act and are integral parts of the national railway transportation system 
of which the petitioning carriers here are also parts. 

That if the intrastate rate of 60 cents per ton now applicable on 
coal from the Leetonia district over the Lisbon and the Suburban io 
Youngstown and intermediate points is increased to 84 cents, it will 
result in increased revenue to the said two carriers. 

That the movement of coal in interstate commerce to Youngstown 
has been and will continue to be adversely affected by the maintenance 
of the said intrastate rate of 60 cents; that said rate has resulted and 
will continue to result in substantial losses in the revenues of the inter- 
state carriers, to which they are justly entitled; and that it has had 
and will continue to have an adverse effect upon their ability adequately 
to maintain themselves as parts of the national railway transportation 
system. 


That the said intrastate rate of 60 cents from the Leetonia district 
to Youngstown causes undue and unreasonable advantage and prefer- 
ence to persons and localities in intrastate commerce and undue and 
unreasonable disadvantage and prejudice to persons and localities in 
interstate commerce and causes an undue, unreasonable and unjust 
discrimination again interstate commerce. 

That the undue, unreasonable and unjust preference, advantage, 
prejudice and discrimination can and should be removed by requiring 
the Lisbon and Suburban to cease and desist from publishing and main- 
taining the said intrastate rate of 60 cents to Youngstown and inter- 
mediate points and to publish and maintain in lieu thereof a rate of 
84 cents per ton, and we further find that such a rate relation to the 
reasonable interstate rates, herein approved, from the Pittsburgh and 
related districts, will be just and reasonable. 

If material changes in conditions occur either in interstate move- 
ments of coal from points in the Leetonia district in Pennsylvania, or 
in intrastate or interstate movements from points on the Lisbon or 
Suburban in Ohio, which may change, or tend to change, the situation 
disclosed on this record the matter may be brought to our attention 
for further consideration. 

The findings herein are without prejudice to the right of the author- 
ities of the state of Ohio or of any other interested party to apply for 
a modification of our findings and order herein as to any specific intra- 
state rate or charge upon the ground that it is not so related to inter- 
state rates or charges as to contravene the provisions of the interstate 
commerce act. 

The Suburban at the time it filed its application with us in Finance 
Docket No. 8928 on July 30, 1931, was and has continued to be a 
common carrier by railroad, other than a street, suburban, or inter- 
urban electric railway within the meaning of section 1 (22) of the 
interstate commerce act, and we then had and have continued to have 
jurisdiction over it with respect to the matters included in paragraphs 
(18) to (21) of that section. 
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In the reopened proceeding in Finance Docket No. 8928, Youngs- 
town and Suburban Railway Company Operation, 175 I. C. C. 699, 
public convenience and necessity required at the time the carrier’s 
application therein was filed and still requires the operation of ihe 
Suburban under trackage agreement over the Canfield Branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and an appropriate certificate should be issued 
for future operation by applicant thereon. 

The construction by the Lisbon from Negley, Ohio, of spur tracks 
to connect with the West Darlington Clay Company’s plant and with the 
private railroad of the Pittsburgh Coal Company for Smith's Ferry was 
not in violation of the act. 

The construction by the Pittsburgh Coal Company of a private 
railroad from Smith’s Ferry, Pa., to Negley, Ohio, was not in violation 
of the act nor of our findings and orders in Construction of Braches by 
the Pittsburgh, L. & W. R. Co., 150 I. C. C. 43, 619. 

We have no authority under the act to issue any order with respect 
to the construction or operation of the Columbiana-Signal extension by 
the Suburban. Such power rests with the courts, and we shall reserve 
for future decision and action the matter of the advisability of institut- 
ing appropriate judicial proceedings under section 1 (20) of the inter- 
state commerce act to determine whether the Suburban was subject to 
the requirements of section 1 (18) and should have obtained a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity before it constructed the 
extension and began operating over it. 


This is an inquiry instituted by the Comm’ssion on its own 
motion into certain acts of the Pittsburgh, Lisbon and Western, 
the Youngstown and Suburban, the Montour Railroad Company 
and the Pittsburgh Coal Company. 

The acts referred to, said the Commission, were those in 
connection with the extension by the Suburban of its line from 
Columbiana to Signal, O., where it connects with the Lisbon; 
construction by the Lisbon of extensions of its line south of 
Negley, O., to a point where it now connects with a railroad 
constructed by the Pittsburgh Coal Company; the construction 
by the coal company of a new line of railroad between Smith’s 
Ferry, Pa., on the Ohio River, and Brush Run or Negley, O., 
where it connects with the Lisbon; the shipment and transpor- 
tation of coal from mines in Pennsylvania by barge to Smith’s 
Ferry thence by rail over the Pittsburgh Coal Company track 
to Brush Run, the Lisbon to Signal, thence the Suburban or its 
connections to Youngstown, Ohio, and points beyond; and the 
rates maintained by the Lisbon and the Suburban for transpor- 
tation of the coal from Brush Run or Negley and other points 
in the Leetonia district to Youngstown and intermediate points. 

Many, if not all the acts, investigated by the Commission 
are believed to have been in accordance with a determination 
that Youngstown, Ohio, should obtain coal at rates lower those 
those made by the trunk line railroads. Youngstown, the Com- 
mission’s report said, was an important industrial district where 
a large quantity of bituminous coal was consumer. In 1935 
trunk line railroads transported 2,008,664 tons of coal via all- 
rail routes to Youngstown and the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
and the Pennsylvania in the same year carried thereto 735,523 
tons of ex-river coal. 


The relation of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, through con- 
trol by stock ownership, to the Montour, the Lisbon, and the 
Suburban, the Commission said, raised the question as to 
whether section 1 (8) of the interstate commerce act, generally 
referred to as the commodities clause, was or is being violated 
through such relations. Further describing the proceeding, the 
Commission said: 


The order of investigation and the issues raised include alleged 
violations of the commodities clause of the interstate commerce act, 
section 1 (8); the public convenience and necessity clause, section 1 
(18); unreasonableness of rates under section 1; undue prejudice under 
section 3; and undue prejudice to persons and localities in interstate 
commerce and unjust discrimination against interstate commerce under 
section 13. 

Finance Docket 8928, Youngstown and Suburban Railway Company 
Operation, 175 I. C. C. 699, was reopened for further hearing in connec- 
tion with the investigation. In that proceeding division 4 found that 
the Suburban was an interurban electric railway within the meaning 
of section 1 (22) of the act; and that we were without jurisdiction to 
hear and determine that railway’s application for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity under section 1 (18) to operate over the 
Canfield Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in Youngstown. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company was organized in 1915 by consolida- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Coal Company of Pennsylvania and the Mononga- 
hela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Company. It owns coal lands in 
Alleghany, Washington, Fayette, and Westmoreland counties in Penn- 
sylvania within the Pittsburgh district. It also owns substantially all 
of the outstanding capital stock of the Montour, a common carrier by 
railroad in interstate commerce which serves coal lands in Washington 
and Allegheny counties south and west of the Ohio and Monongahela 
rivers, and substantially all of the capital stock of the Lisbon and the 
Suburban. 

Each of the three railroads named has a separate corporate organi- 
zation and conducts in its own name its transportation business. The 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, however, controls them by ownership of 
their capital stock, and is in a position to dominate them in all matters 
of importance. 

As a result of the various acts under investigation the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company obtained a new through route by water and rail for the 
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transportation of its coal from Pennsylvania to points in Ohio, prin- 
cipally Youngstown. One of the essential links in that route, from 
Smith’s Ferry to Negley, operated by the Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
was constructed as a private facility by that company after we had 
found that the construction and operation of a railroad between the 
same points over substantially the same route by the interstate com- 
mon carrier railroad, the Lisbon, would not be in the public interest 


and had denied that carrier a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company is the largest producer of bituminous 
coal in the Pittsburgh district. Some of its mines are so-called river 
mines situated so that transportation by water upon the Monongahela 
and Ohio rivers is available. Others are interior or inland mines, a 
large number of which are served by the Montour, from which the coal 
must first be transported by rail or by truck. In 1935, out of a total 
production of 10,562,647 tons by the Pittsburgh Coal Company, about 
16 per cent was produced at its river mines. Approximately 19.5 per 
cent of the productive capacity of its mines may be shipped by water. 
Some mines situated on the Monongahela River ship both by rail and 
by water. When the river is not open to navigation these mines depend 
upon the rail facilities, but throughout the year most of the shipments 
are made by water. The Pittsburgh Coal Company owns barges and 
towboats for transporting its coal by water to Pittsburgh or to rail 
connections for movement beyond. Colona and Conway, Pa., are the 


main rail connecting points upon the Ohio River for ex-river coal ship- 
ments over the trunk-line railroads. 


The Commission described the railroads and the operations 
of the coal company at length, and pointed out the intercorpo- 
rate connections. It said that in 1928, six of the seven directors 
of the Montour were officers or directors of the coal company. 
It described the relation of the coal company and the Montour 
saying that the Montour has received the greater part of its 
traffic from the coal company. The report also describes the 
relation of the coal company and the Montour to the Lisbond 
and the Suburban. 

The facts of record in respect to the relation of the coal 
company to its subsidiaries, said the report, disclosed that the 
coal company dominated the corporate actions of the railroad 
companies in connection with the various transactions disclosed 
in the record and that its interest and participation in those 
affairs were more than the ordinary and usual interest and 
participation of a stockholder in the affairs and functions of a 
corporation in which he owned capital stock. The relation he- 
tween the coal company which produces the coal and the Mon- 
tour, the Lisbon and the Suburban, common carriers that trans- 
port it, says the report, has been and still is a close and inti- 
mate one. Under the conditions revealed and in the particuar 
transactions examined in this proceeding, except the construc- 
tion of the private railroad from Smith’s Ferry, the Commission 
said, it would be warranted in concluding that the Montour, 
the Lisbon, and the Suburban were for all practical purposes 


the subservient agencies or instrumentalities of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company. 


An action is now pending in the courts, says the report, on 
the question of whether there is a violation of the commodities 
clause arising out of the operations of the Montour in trans- 
porting in interstate commerce coal produced and shipped by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company. It said that it had in the instant 
proceeding, in addition to the Montour, the situation of the 
Lisbon and the Suburban in relation to the same coal company 
in the transportation of its coal in Ohio. In the present state 
of the law, however, continues the report, the conclusion 
reached here, that those railroads are also subservient agencies 
of the coal company and had been dominated by it in the mat- 
ters considered, would not apparently furnish sufficient ground 
for seeking remedial action in the courts on the facts disclosed. 

With regard to Commission delay, in this matter alleged 
by the respondents, the Commission said the facts warranted 
the conclusion that while there was some delay in the Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the construction by the Suburban from 
Columbiana to Signal, there was no ground for holding that 
such delay was now a bar to any finding in respect of the 
status of that extension and of the Suburban with respect to it. 

The Commission paid attention to dividends paid by the 
Montour, pointing out that in 1935 that railroad declared a divi- 
— of $2,040,000, equivalent to 40 per cent of the capital 
stock. 


Commissioner Eastman, dissenting in part, said he did not 
agree with the findings of the majority as to the Youngstown 
and Suburban and as to the rates on coal maintained by that 
railway and the Pittsburgh, Lisbon and Western. He said there 
was ample evidence in justification of the 60 cent rate as a 
charge made in the exercise of sound business judgment by the 
carriers which published and maintained it, well suited to the 
transportation conditions, and inherently reasonable. The at- 
tempt to compel a 40 per cent increase in that rate, in his 
judgment, said he, was an exercise of arbitrary and unreason- 
able authority. 

Commissioner Miller, dissenting in part, said he disagreed 
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with the finding of the majority that 84 cents would be a reason- 
able rate on coal from the Leetonia district to Youngstown. In 
his opinion, he said, a rate of 90 cents constituted the minimum 
of reasonableness for that service. He said he also d'sagreed 
with the majority in reserving for future determination the 
question of whether judicial proceedings should be instituted 
relative to the lawfulness of the construction by the Suburban 
of its Columbiana-Signal extension. He said the facts plainly 
showed that the construction of the extension, without a cer- 
tificate from the Commission, was unlawful. No valid reason 
existed, therefore, said he, for deferring court action. 


Commissioner Meyer noted a dissent. Commissioners Ma- 
haffe and Rogers, the report said, did not participate in the 
disposition of this proceeding. 

On Ohio intrastate rate of 60 cents a ton from the Lee- 
tonia district to Youngstown is the friction point on which the 
proceeding turns on account of its effect on interstate rates 
from the competing Pittsburgh and other trans-Ohio River 
districts. In an effort to relieve the tension caused by the 
Ohio rate and the creation of a route into Youngstown by the 
railroads allied with the Pittsburgh Coal Co., in the manner 
indicated in the report, the Commission several years ago 
established rates on ex-river coal from Colona and Conway, 
Pa., over the trunk lines competing with the so-called coal 
company railroads, lower than the all-rail rates. 

While the proceeding was initiated on the Commission’s 
own motion, the trunk lines helped bring it about by asking 
for an inquiry into the quality of the Ohio state rates and 
the condemnation of the Ohio rates is based on the thirteenth 
section of the interstate commerce act. 


The Commission found that there was a substantial diver- 
sion of coal from both the all-rail and ex-river routes to 
Youngstown and that the intrastate rate of 60 cents from the 
Leetonia district had been a dominant factor influencing that 
diversion. It further found that the interstate carriers, par- 
ticularly the Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and Balti- 
more & Ohio, had lost and would continue to lose substan- 
tially both in tonnage and revenue as a result thereof; that 
the maintenance of that rate would tend to disrupt the coal 
rate differentials between competing coal producing areas of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio both on interstate and 
on intrastate traffic, which it had found reasonable and not 
unduly prejudicial as minimum differences between those rates; 
and that the continuance of the 60 cent rate would cause sub- 
stantial losses to the rail carriers serving the coal areas through 
forced reductions in their rates to Youngstown. 


A further declaration along that line was that the history 
of the coal rate adjustment to important consuming markets 
in Ohio other than Youngstown, to points in Michigan, western 
New York and Canada, as revealed in many coal rate con- 
troversies before the Commission, showed that the 60 cent 
Ohio rate would eventually tend to force reduction in rates 
from the Pittsburgh district to those other markets; that 
that in turn would tend to force reductions from other coal 
producing districts and on the coal produced by other shippers; 
and cause substantial losses in revenues to the coal-carrying 
trunk line railroads, petitioners in this proceeding, all of which 
the report said, together with the Lisbon and the Suburban 
were important and integral parts of the national railway trans- 
portation system. 

Both the Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania, the report 
said, had lost tonnage to the Lisbon-Suburban route. The first 
mentioned, for example, it said, in the first five months of 1935 
transported 198,015 tons to Youngstown for the Republic Steel 
Co. That, it said, dropped to 89,045 tons in the first five months 
of 1936. The loss, the report added, was due to the shipment 
of coal at Negley for the steel company and the movement of 
that coal by the Lisbon and the Suburban to Youngstown at 
the 60 cent rate. 

On the basis of the ex-river rate of 90 cents the loss in 
revenue to the Baltimore & Ohio, if all of the tonnage were 
diverted to the Lisbon and Suburban route would be $315,000 
to $360,000 a year, the report said. On the basis of the all- 
rail rate the loss would be greater. 

On the basis of tonnage figures used by the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie its losses would be $323,000 on the 1934 tonnage 
and $305,000 on the 1935 tonnage. If the reductions were ex- 
tended to central territory generally, it estimated its annual 
loss would be more than $2,700,000 a year, based on 1935 
tonnage. 

On the basis of tonnage figures submitted by the Penn- 
sylvania, losses to it in 1934 and 1935 would be from $332,000 
to $487,000 a year. In the event the reductions were forced 
to central territory destinations generally its losses on 1929 
and 1935 tonnage would be from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 a 
year. The Commission said that the estimates were based on 
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the assumption that all the rates applied to the total tonnages 
would be reduced by certain stated amounts and that thus 
they represented the total possible loss in revenue that might 
come from such forced reductions. 


TRANSIT ON WESTERN LUMBER 


On further hearing in I. and S. No. 4173, transit-lumber 
Pacific coast to eastern destinations, the Commission, with 
Commissioners Aitchison, Eastman, McManamy and Mahaffie 
dissenting, has found not unlawful transit arrangements on 
lumber, from Pacific coast groups and other far western 
origins to transit points in western trunk line territory. The 
proceeding has been discontinued. The prior report is in 218 
Oe om Oy A 


Under the transit arrangement lumber from the far west 
is converted into millwork at mid-western mills and that prod- 
uct is shipped to eastern destinations. Partial refunds are 
made on inbound lumber. They are made on thirty per cent 
of the weight of the inbound lumber, that being the amount 
of lumber wasted or lost in the processing. Transit is ac- 
corded where the rate is 62.5 cents or more. 


The Commission said that that arrangement had not been 
shown to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly 
preferential, unduly prejudicial or otherwise unlawful. In 
the prior report the Commission condemned an arrangement 
for refunds on account of average wastage, not over 33 1-3 
per cent, incurred for the preceding year, by each individual 
manufacturer. It found that the loss or wastage to which the 
reduction, called a refund, would apply should be definite 
and uniform in amount for all the affected millwork manu- 
facturers. 


When the carriers made arrangement for a definite and 
uniform refund on thirty per cent of the lumber, fir millwork 
manufacturers on the Pacific coast and pine millwork manu- 
facturers in the so-called inland empire asked for and obtained 
a reopening of the suspension proceeding, the Commission hav- 
ing refused to suspend the 30 per cent wastage-refund sched- 
ules. The railroads and the mid-west manufacturers ques- 
tioned the authority of the Commission to do that but it held 
that the question of the lawfulness of the revised schedules 
was properly before it and that it might make such findings 
and issue such order with respect thereto as the record might 
warrant. 


The far western protestants contended that the arrange- 
ment disrupted the relation that had theretofore existed be- 
tween them and the manufacturers in the mid-west and gave 
the latter an advantage in the eastern markets. The transit 
plan was devised in connection with rates on far western lum- 
ber that had been reduced sharply on account of lumber go- 
ing to the east through the Panama canal. 

Commissioner Aitchison, in a dissent in which he was 
joined by other dissenting commissioners, expressed the opin- 
ion, for reasons assigned in his dissent in the prior report, that 
the arrangement was illegal and said it should be condemned. 
The arrangement, he asserted was unjustly discriminatory 
between the mid-west millwork manufacturers and their 
competitors farther west who were obliged to move in their 
own raw material from the same source but who got “no such 
favored treatment.” 

“This discrimination is substantial and was so intended,” 
said the dissent. “The new schedules should be found to be 
in violation of the act, and cancelation should be required.” 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Unloading Seeds 


I. and S. No. 4449, stop-off on seeds at W. T. L. points. 
By division 4. Proposal to discontinue stopping in transit in 
western trunk line territory for partial unloading of carload 
shipments, seeds, moving on transit balances, not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered to be canceled and proceeding 
discontinued. 


Granite and Marble 


No. 27729, Lloyd Brothers Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By divi- 
sion 4. Dismissed. Less than carload rates, granite and marble, 
Elberton and Tate, Ga., Mount Airy and Salisbury, N. C., and 
Knoxville, Tenn., to Albion, Detroit and Royal Oak, Mich., and 
Toledo, O., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
asked reparation on shipments made between November 16, 
1934, and December 31, 1936. 


Gas Oil 


No. 27748, Primrose Petroleum Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rate of 31 cents, one tank-car load 
of gas oil, Chalmers, Tex., to Duncan, Miss., in August, 1936, 
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not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The claimed rate 
was 27 cents. 


Industrial Sand 


No. 27803, Floyd-Wells Co. vs. New York Central et al., 
embracing also Sub. No. 1 thereunder, Berks Foundry & Man- 
ufacturing Co. vs. Same, and Sub. No. 2 thereunder, Wincroft 
Stove Works vs. Same. By division 2. Dismissed. Rate, $2.90 
a net ton, so-called industrial sand, Selkirk, N. Y., to Royers- 
ford, Hamburg and Middletown, Pa., prior to July 1, 1935, not 
shown to have been unreasonable. Rates of $2.40 to Royers- 
ford, and $2.60 to Hamburg and Middletown, were claimed. 


Eastern Passenger Fares 


Fourth section application No. 16877, eastern passenger 
fares. By division 2. Eastern railroads authorized in fourth 
section order No. 13093 to establish and maintain one-way 
passenger fares for distances less than 38 miles constructed 
on the basis described in the application between points in 
trunk line and central passenger association territories and to 
maintain local, interdivision, joint, and basing fares between 
points on their lines which exceed the aggregate of interme- 
diates constructed by the use as one or more factors of fares 
herein authorized, provided that such fares in excess of the 
aggregate of intermediates shall not exceed fares constructed 
on the bases prescribed or approved in Passenger Fares and 
Surcharges, 214 I. C. C. 174. The object of the relief was to 
enable the carriers to simplify the publication of fares under 
the fraction rule. Temporary relief was granted in fourth 
section order No. 12817. 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


In MC 86204, Hupp Brothers Trucking Co., common car- 
rier application, the Commission, by division 5, on reconsidera- 
tion, has amended the findings in the prior report with re- 
spect to the operation by the applicant as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle of processed milk. It has found public con- 
venience and necessity require such operation from Waterford, 
O., to Pittsburgh Pa., and points within a 75 mile radius 
thereof and Charleston, W. Va., and of empty milk containers 
0 the latter point, to Waterford and has granted a cer- 
tificate. 

In MC 76266, Stanley L, Waise, common carrier applica- 
tion, embracing also MC 76267, Merchants Motor Freight, Inc., 
common carrier application, the Commission, by division, has 
granted a certificate to applicants, or their successor in interest, 
Merchants Motor Freight, Inc., to continue operations as com- 
mon carriers of general commodities, over specified routes, be- 
tween Hopkins, Minn., and Des Moines, Ia., on the one hand, 
and points in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas and 
Missouri, on the other, under the grandfather clause. 

In MC F142, Great Southern Trucking Co., purchase, Na- 
tional Convoy & Trucking Co., embracing also MC F43, Great 
Southern Trucking Co., merger, Lane Truck Lines, Inc., the 
Commission, by division 5, has approved and authorized the 
purchase by the Great Southern Trucking Co. of common car- 
rier operating rights and certain property of National Convoy 
& Trucking Co.; and the merger of the properties of the Lane 
Truck Lines, Inc., in Great Southern Trucking Co. The grant 
is subject to the condition that if any or all of the authority 
granted herein is exercised, Great Southern Trucking Co. shall 
not publish, or concur in the publication of any rate to apply 
on any commodity moving over the same route, or between 
the same points if, and to the extent, that such commodity 
may lawfully be transported over such route or between such 
points by either National Convoy & Trucking Co. or National 
Trucking Co. as contract carriers. 

In MC 15808, Sub. No. 2, Girton Brothers, Inc., service 
at Indianapolis, Ind., the Commission, by division 5, has granted 
a permit to operate as a contract carrier of motor trucks and 
parts, cabs and bodies from Springfield, O., to Indianapolis, 
Ind., and internal combustion engines and parts from Indian- 
apolis to Springfield. 

In MC 86952, Henry Vognild, common carrier application, 
the Commission, by division 5, has granted a certificate to 
operate as a common carrier of general commodities, over 
specified routes, between Portland, Ore., and Lyle, Goldendale 
and other points in Washington; and of specified commodities 
between Portland, on the one hand, and Ellensburg and Pros- 
ser, Wash., on the other, and specified intermediate and off- 
route points. Application in all other respects denied. 

In MC 50199, Leonard D. Dickinson, common carrier ap- 
plication, the Commission, by division 5, has denied a cer- 
tificate to continue operation as a common carrier of passengers 
and their baggage, and express, mail, and newspapers in the 
same vehicle with passengers, between Binghamton and Elmira, 
N. Y., via Sayre and Wilawana, Pa. Operations have been 
ordered discontinued. Commissioner Lee, dissenting, said that 
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he was unable to concur in the denial of a certificate, and 


that the evidence, in his opinion, established public convenience 
and necessity. 


In MC 31675, H. W. Gittens, common carrier application, 
embracing also MC 50308, H. W. Gittens, contract carrier 
application, the Commission, by division 5, has granted a cer- 
tificate to continue operation as a common carrier of general 
commodities, over a specified route, between Atlanta and 
Toccoa, Ga. The Commission has also granted a permit to con- 
tinue operation as a contract carrier of cotton piece goods from 
Gainesville, New Holland, and Chicopee, Ga., to Rock Hill, 


S. C., over a specified route. Application in MC 50308 denied 
in all other respects. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 26936, Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant 
asks Commission to reopen and reconsider report and findings herein 
on its own motion on evidence of record. 

No. 24984, Growers and Shippers League of Florida et al. vs. A. C. 
L. et al. Defendants ask reopening, rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 19984, Auburn Automobile Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. K. C. 
Bogue on behalf of Alabama Great Southern, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and other southern carriers, defendants, asks modification of 
report and order entered herein. 

Finance No. 11957, Galveston Terminal Railway Co. bonds. Galves- 
ton Terminal asks modification of certain provisions of report and order 
of March 25. 

No. 27623, Pie Bakeries, Inc., vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Wagner Baking Corporation, formerly operating and known as Pie 
Bakeries, Inc., complainant, asks that proceeding be reopened for 
oral argument and reconsideration on record as made. 

MC F-100, application of Interstate Motor Freight System for au- 
thority to issue 100,000 shares of convertible preferred stock and 
250,000 additional shares of common stock. Applicant asks leave to 
withdraw its application without prejudice. 

No. 27981, Nathan R. Feldman et al. vs. Alton & Southern et al. 
Defendants ask Commission to require complainants to make com- 
plaint more definite and certain. 

No. 27917, Aderhold & Ellison, Inc., et al. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al. Defendants ask that Commission require complainants to make 
complaint more definite and certain. 

1. & S. No. 4395, all freight between Boston & Maine Railroad 
points. New England Motor Rate Bureau, Inc., protestant, asks re- 
consideration by division 4 of its decision of March 2, finding that 
rates suspended are justified, and that this proceeding be consolidated 
with I. & S. No. 4315, all freight—Chicago and St. Louis to Birming- 
ham, Ala., for argument before Commission. 

1. & S. No. 4381, pipe-ocean-rail to and from southwest. Panhandle 
& Santa Fe, on behalf of itself and carriers parties to Atlantic Sea- 
board Freight Bureau Tariff No. 16-N, Agent Wm. J. Sedgman’s I. 
C. C. No. 217, asks Commission to modify its suspension order so 
as to permit publication in said tariff of reduced rates on iron and 
steel pipe and related articles as described in Item 4530-J by adding 
to Group 3 or 4 rates named in that item proposed differentials shown 
in Exhibit 1 to the petition to destinations named in the exhibit, and 
to permit publication of Group 4 rate of 81 cents a 100 pounds from 
Groups A and C to stations on Panhandle & Santa Fe situated inter- 
mediate between Amarillo and Plainview, Tex. 

No. 26140, Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. & R. et al., and two sub- 
numbers thereunder, Southern Kansas Millers Club vs. Arkansas R. R. 


et al., and Same vs. A. & R. et al. Complainants ask reconsideration 
by entire Commission and reargument. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

No. 27981, Nathan R. Feldman, David Feldman, Abraham Feldman 
and Leonard Feldman, dba Feldman Petroleum Co. vs. Alton & South- 
ern et al. Globe Oil & Refining Co., an Oklahoma corporation; Globe 
Oil & Refining Co., a Kansas corporation; and Globe Oil & Refining 
Co., an Illinois corporation, permitted to intervene. 

MC 573, Moe Gollock, dba Mogul Petroleum and Transportation 
Co., extension of operatons. Matter reopened for further hearing 
for purpose of permitting applicant to adduce evidence as to its right 
to certificate as common carrier by motor vehicle of petroleum prod- 
ucts in bulk from Portland, Ore., to Boise and Caldwell, Ida. 

MC 889, Sub. No. 1, Southeast Arkansas Freight Line, Inc., ex- 
tension of operations. Protestant’s petition for oral argument, denied. 

MC 3419, Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati Highway, Inc., com- 
mon carrier application. Proceeding reopened for further hearing, 
at time and place to be fixed by Commission, for production of more 
specific and complete proof of applicant’s claims to operating rights. 

MC 50026, Arkansas Motor Coaches, Ltd., common carrier ap- 
plication. Protestants’ petition for oral argument, denied. 

MC 78948, James L. Emerick, Inc., broker application. All parties 
to proceeding may file briefs on or before May 2. 

MC 86687, Sub. Nos. 9 and 10, Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., 
extension of operations. Protestants’ petition for oral argument, 
denied. 

No. 15037, Southwestern Millers League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Missouri Millers Association permitted to intervene and be 
treated as a party hereto for the purpose of participating in reargu- 
ment on record as it stands. 

MC 1504, Sub. No. 4, Atlantic Greyhound Corporation, extension 
of operations. Applicant’s petition for oral argument, denied. 

No. 27602, Industrial Silica Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. Order 
entered January 29, which was by its terms made effective on May 6. 
on not less than 30 days’ notice, modified to become effective on May 
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6 on not less than 10 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice, in so far 
as it requires establishment of rates from Phalanx, O. 

MC 2823, Barber Transportation Co., Inc., common carrier appli- 
cation. Applicant’s petition for oral argument, denied. 

MC 20783, W. H. Tompkins Co., common carrier application. Peti- 
tions of protestants for oral argument, denied. 

MC 26451, Sub. No. 2, Intermountain Transportation Co., extension 
of operations. Applicant’s petition for oral argument, denied. 

MC 33023, Surles, contract carrier application. Applicant’s petition 
for reconsideration, denied. 

MC 33087, Dohrn Transfer Co., common carrier application. Peti- 
tion for reopening and reconsideration, filed by Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission, denied. 

MC 36871, Asbury Transportation Co. of Oregon, Inc., common car- 
rier application. MC 36871, Sub. No. 1, Asbury Transportation Co. of 
Oregon, Inc., extension of operations. Applicant’s petition for oral 
argument, denied. 

MC 40085, Cain’s Truck Lines, common carrier application. MC 
40085, Cain’s Truck Lines, extension of operations. Petition of pro- 
testants for oral argument, denied. 

Fourth section application No. 16538, Cordage from Houston, Tex., 
225 I. C. C. 668. Petition filed by Texas & New Orleans, for itself and 
on behalf of other carriers applicants in this proceeding, for recon- 
sideration on record and for modification of fourth section order No. 
pe entered therein, denied, sufficient justification not having been 
shown. 

Finance No. 10882, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific reorgani- 
zation. State of Minnesota and Minnesota R. R. and Warehouse Com- 
mission permitted to intervene. 

MC 21087, Nighthawk Express, Inc., successor to Eric Cheape. Ap- 
plication denied and cease and desist order issued. 

MC 50690, S. A. Shaffer, contract carrier application. 
denied and cease and desist order issued. 

MC 86204, Hupp Bros. Trucking Co., common carrier application. 
Matter reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

MC 86410, Donald R. Feill, common carrier application. Proceed- 
ing reopened for further hearing at time and place to be hereafter 
fixed by Commission. 

1. & S. M-269, ratings on bags and matches. Matter assigned for 
hearing to extent that it concerns ratings on bags, as listed, before 
Examiner Richard Yardley on May 24, at 10 o’clock a. m. (standard 
time), at the Hotel Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. 

No. 27991, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of the State of North Dakota; Globe Oil 
& Refining Co., an Oklahoma corporation; and Globe Oil & Refining 
Co., a Kansas Corporation, permitted to intervene. 

No. 28004, application of Railway Express Agency, Inc., and of 
applicant carriers by railroad for authority to contract for pooling 
and division of earnings. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes permitted to 
intervene. 


Application 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. 4483, the Commission has suspended from April 
22 until November 22, schedules in supplements 4 and 5 to 
Peel’s I. C. C. 2981. The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel the present rail-water commodity rates on salt, carloads, 
from Carla and Winnfield, La., to Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, 
Pa., New Bedford and Boston, Mass., and to apply higher com- 


bination rates in lieu thereof. The following is illustrative, 
rates being in cents a net ton: 


From Carla and Winnfield, La., to Baltimore, Md., present rate 
525, proposed rate, 820; from Carla and Winnfield, La., to Philadelphia, 
Pa., present rate 500, proposed rate 820. 


In I. and S. 4484, the Commission has suspended from May 
1 until December 1, schedules in West Shore I. C. C. WS 1059. 
The suspended schedules propose to increase the charges for 
the transportation of passengers and live stock on ferries op- 
erated by the West Shore Railroad between Weehawken, N. J., 
and New York, N. Y. 

In I. and S. No. 4485, the Commission has suspended from 
May 15 until December 15, schedules in supplement No. 33 to 
joint tariff, Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2790, and Kipp’s I. C. C. No. 
A-2583. The suspended schedules propose to revise the pro- 
portional rates on grain, grain products and grain by-products, 
carloads, from Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., upper Mississinni 
River crossings and other gateways to destinations in central 
territory, on traffic originating in Trans-Mississippi River- 
northwest territory, in purported compliance with the order in 
Docket No. 15037. 


KANSAS CITY STOCKYARD CHARGES 


In an opinion by Chief Justice Hughes the Supreme Court 
of the United States, April 25, in No. 581, Fred O. Morgan 
et al., appellants, vs. United States and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, held invalid an order of the Secretary fixing maximum 
rates to be charged for services by market agencies at the 
Kansas City stockyards. The court held that the hearing held 
by the Secretary in the proceedings was “fatally defective” 
and that therefore the order was invalid. No opinion was ex- 
pressed on the merits. The district court for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri, which dismissed the case below, was reversed. 
Justice Black dissented. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PACKAGES 


XAMINER BURTON FULLER, in I. and S. 4324, fruit and 

vegetable packages in the south and southwest, embracing 
also No. 27731, Walter Verhalen Co. et al. vs. Fredericksburg & 
Northern et al., and, on reconsideration, Nos. 23481, Edgerton 
Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton & Eastern et al. and 25092, Same 
vs. Ann Arbor et al., has recommended that the Commission find 
justified some proposed rates and minimum weights on berry, 
fruit, and vegetable baskets and hampers, and some not jus- 
tified. The case was handled in cooperation with the com- 
missions of Texas and Arkansas. 

The examiner said the Commission should find that the 
railroads had justified proposed rates and minimum weights 
on berry, fruit and vegetable hampers in straight carloads and 
in mixed carloads with box and crate material, between the 
southwest, on the one hand, and Illinois and central territories, 
on the other, and between southern and Illinois territories. 
He said the Commission should find not justified such rates and 
weights between points in southern, southwestern and western 
trunk-line territories. 

Respondents, Examiner Fuller said, had not justified the 
proposed schedules between the points mentioned, but that 
reasonable rates on that traffic would be afforded by rates 
on baskets and hampers in straight carloads not exceeding 
25 per cent over the rates on box and crate material between 
the same points; the charges on baskets and hampers in mixed 
carloads with box and crate material to be computed by apply- 
ing the carload rates to the actual weights of the respective 
commodities, any deficiency to be charged for at the box and 
crate material rate subject to the following minima: 


In cars 40 feet 7 inches in length, and under, 20,000 
pounds in straight carloads and 30,000 pounds in mixed car- 
loads; 41 feet and 6 inches and over 40 feet and 7 inches, 
20,800 pounds in straight carloads and 31,200 pounds in mixed 
carloads; 42 feet and 6 inches and over 41 feet and 6 inches, 
21,800 and 32,700 pounds, respectively; 46 feet and 6 inches 
and over 42 feet and 6 inches, 25,400 and 38,100 pounds, re- 
spectively; 50 feet and 6 inches and over 46 feet and 6 inches, 
29,000 and 43,500 pounds, respectively; and over 50 feet 6 
inches, 35,800 and 53,700 pounds, respectively. 


The examiner said the rates assailed in No. 27731 should 
be found to have been in the past and for the future unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or might exceed the basis 
described in the preceding paragraphs; also that they are and 
for the future will be unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial to the complainants and unduly preferential of pro- 
ducers at Texarkana, Tex.-Ark., to the extent that the relation 
in the rates on that traffic as between Hope, Ark., on the one 
hand, and Texarkana, on the other, is or may be less favorable 
to complainants and more favorable to producers at Texarkana 
than would result from the establishment from both Hope and 
Texarkana of the basis hereinbefore described. He proposed 
reparation to the complainant in No. 27731. 


On reconsideration, the examiner said the prior findings 
and orders in Nos. 23481 and 25092, 185 I. C. C. 658, 205 I. 
C. C. 49, and 222 I. C. C. 519, should be modified in accordance 
with his recommendations in the suspension proceeding. 


Examiner Fuller said the suspended schedules were iden- 
tical with those suspended in I. and S. Nos. 4023 and 4075, 
Baskets and Hampers in Southern Territory, 211 I. C. C. 
139, and Fruit and Vegetable Packages in Southwest, 211 
I. C. C. 155, decided October 25, 1935, except that in the latter 
preceeding the interritorial rates were proposed for north- 
bound application only and column 27% instead of column 30 
was proposed from the southwest to central territory. The 
suspended schedules in the suspension proceedings mentioned 
were condemned without prejudice to the filing of new sched- 
ules in conformity with the findings therein. 


In Nos 23481 and 25092, the examiner said the allegation 
of undue prejudice and preference was based on the fact that 
the rates assailed from Plymouth and Paoli, Ind., were fifth 
class or column 35, while the rates from southwestern points 
were on the basis of the lumber commodity rates. In the prior 
reports, the examiner said the Commission found the rates 
assailed not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial and dismissed 
the complaints. Complainants, he said, filed petitions for re- 
opening of the suspension proceedings alleging that the deci- 
sions in them were inconsistent with those in Nos. 23481 and 





ese 


25092. The Commission reopened the complaint proceedings 
for reconsideration. 

The railroads, the examiner said, did not elect to file 
schedules in conformity with I and S. Nos. 4023 and 4075, but 
in effect had obtained a rehearing on those proceedings by 
again filing schedules substantially identical to those consid- 
ered therein. On their petition, the examiner said, the Com- 
— again reopened Nos. 23481 and 25092 for reconsidera- 
ion. 

Here, as in the prior proceedings, Examiner Fuller said, 
the carriers contended that the rates on this traffic should take 
column rates completely divorced from those on box and crate 
material in straight carloads, while the shippers contended 
that the rates on this traffic should continue to be made with 
fixed relations to those on the material. In fairness to all, he 
said, the time had come for a final determination of that con- 
troversy at least so far as intraterritorial traffic in the south 
and southwest was concerned. 


NEW JERSEY MOTOR UNIFICATION 


Based on his conclusion that the proposed capitalization 
would be more than double the capitalizable assets, Examiner 
Frank A. Clifford, in MC F-436, Public Service Interstate Trans- 
portation Co. issuance of securities, has recommended that 
the Commission deny authority to issue $5,000,000 of 6 per 
cent 30-year income debentures and 50,000 shares of no-par 
value common stock with a stated value of $10 a share. He 
also recommended denial of prayers in cases joined with the 
one mentioned. They are MC F-433, Public Service Interstate 
Transportation Co. purchase, Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
port; MC F-434, Public Service Interstate Transport lease, 
Public Service Coordinated Transport; and MC F-435, Public 
Service Interstate Transportation merger, Public Service In- 
terstate Transport. Renort served April 22. 

The various transactions indicated by the application titles 
were intended to merge the operations of busses (under grand- 
father rights) and street railroads in New Jersey, as the 
Public Service Interstate Transportation Co. and the issuance 
of securities by it. 

Consideration for the purchase of the properties and operat- 
ing rights, the report said, was $4,800,000, payment to be 
made by the transportation company issuing $4,300,000 of 
debentures and 50,000 shares of stock, with a stated value of 
$500,000 to Coordinated, the balance of debentures to be used 
in getting rid of short term obligations representing advances. 
The rental to be paid under the proposed lease was $250,000 
a year for 99 years, said the examiner. 

Examiner Clifford figured that Transportation had capital- 
izable assets of approximately $1,354,131, his figuring being 
done on the company’s balance sheet as of September, 1937. 
After the merger, he said, the company would have capitaliz- 
able assets of $2,637,255. Against that, he said, it was pro- 
posed to issue $5,000,000 of income debentures and 50,000 
shares of no-par stock of a stated value of $500,000 in addition 
to $500,000 of stock now outstanding and not to be disturbed, 
$6,000,000 in all, or “more than twice its capitalizable assets 
after completion of the reorganization.” 

In 1935 the company had a net income of $32,449, without 
identifiable provision for federal income taxes, and deficits 
= _— and $165,708 and in 1936 and the first nine months of 
1937. 

In MC F-301, Public Service Interstate Transportation Co. 
purchase, Healy’s Special Tours, joint board 42, has recom- 
mended the denial of an application to purchase the rights and 
property of the special tours organization for $93,000. The 
report says applicant is controlled by Public Service Co- 
ordinated Transport, operating busses and interurban railroads. 
Coordinated is controlled by Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey, which the report says also controls other elec- 
tric railways, a ferry and utility companies. Coordinated claims 
operating rights paralelling those of the applicant. Report 
served April 23. 

One of the electric railroads, it is asserted, controls the 
Riverside and Ft. Lee Ferry Co. operating across the Hudson 
River between Edgewater, N. J., and 125th Street, New York. 

The board found that the applicant was affiliated with a 
carrier other than a motor carrier, within the meaning of 
section 5 (8) and that the record failed to show how the 
proposed purchase would promote the public interest by 
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enabling the ferry company, or any other affiliated carrier not 
a motor carrier, to use the vendor’s operating rights to public 
advantage or that the monopoly which the applicant would 
secure would not unduly restrain competition. 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK CHARGES 


Examiner Carter, in I. and S. 4296, cancellation of live 
stock services at Chicago, has recommended that the Union 
Stock Yard and Transit Company be found to be a common 
carrier, subject to the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, and that tariffs proposing to cancel loading and unload- 
ing charges on live stock at Union Stock Yards had not been 
justified. The tariffs proposed to be condemned contained a 
notation that “no tariffs of this company will hereafter be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


FURNACE LINING 


No. 27941, Brown Paper Mill Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
Examiner John McChord. Dismissal proposed. Rates, furnace 
lining, Lynchburg, Schuyler and Esmond, Va., to West Monroe, 
La., not in violation of section 6 or otherwise unlawful. 


GRANITE 


No. 27815, Gallagher & Ascher, Inc., vs. A. & W. P. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rates 
charged, granite, Ormewood Station, Ga., to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
inapplicable resulting in undercharges. Applicable rates found 
not unreasonable. 


MOTOR PROPOSED REPORTS 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration of 
20 days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), be- 
come effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day 
period or exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed by the Commission.) 


MC 42614, Sub. 1, Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 
(Charles P. Megan, trustee), extension of operations. Joint 
board 111. Served April 22. Certificate granted. General 
commodities over two separate routes in Wisconsin, one in Illi- 
nois and one in Iowa. 

MC 88380, O. L. Harvey, common carrier application. Joint 
board 251. Served April 22. Granted. Oil field equipment and 
supplies between points in Illinois, Missouri and Oklahoma. 

MC 79976, Jake Van Kampen, common carrier applica- 
tion. Examiner W. A. Maidens. Served April 22. Denied. 
Certificate or permit, general commodities between points in 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; also in pick-up and delivery service. 

MC 75580, Byrne Truck Line, Inc., common carrier appli- 
cation, passenger. Joint board 87. Served April 22. Granted. 
Passengers and their baggage, and express, mail and news- 
papers in the same vehicles with passengers, between Santa 
Fe and Chama, N. M., and intermediate roints. 

MC 69062, Redman Van & Storage Co., common carrier 
application. Examiner R. J. Olentine. Served April 22. 
Granted. Household goods, office and store fixtures, and equip- 
ment between Salt Lake City, Utah, and points and places 
within 50 miles thereof, on the one hand, and points and places 
in Idaho, Nevada, Montana and California, on the other, over 
irrigular routes, including operation also over U. S. highway 
91 in traversing Arizon, and general commodities, with excep- 
tions, in the territory included within the corporate boundaries 
of Salt Lake City and the territory commercially a part thereof. 
Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 days from date 
of service. 

MC 68100, D. P. Bonham, common carrier application. 
Examiner P. S. Peyser. Served April 22. Granted. Refined 
oil, in containers, Coffeyville, Kan., to Bartlesville, Okla., and 
empty containers on return, and oil field equipment, machin- 
ery, and supplies, between points in Kansas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Texas and New Mexico. 

MC 63517, John P. Nutt Corporation, contract carrier ap- 
plication. Examiner Richard Yardley. Served April 22. Granted. 
Petroleum and petroleum products in packages and tank truck 
loads between Jacksonville, Fla., and points in Georgia. 

MC 59939, Henry H. Scheele, common carrier application, 
and sub-number 1 thereunder, common carrier application. 
Joint board 78. Served April 22. Granted. Molasses in bulk 
in tank trucks, Oakland and Richmond, Calif., to Smith, Nev., 
and points within 10 miles thereof; and live stock between 
points in California and Nevada. Exceptions, if any, must be 
filed within 25 days from date of service. 

MC 55727, Silvio Colistro, common carrier application. 
Joint board 80. Served April 22. Dismissed at request of 
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applicant. Certificate, general commodities in Washington. 
Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 days from date of 
service. 

MC 50349, E. W. Jones, common carrier application. Joint 
board 12. Served April 22. Denied. Certificate, general com- 
modities between Fredericksburg, Va., and Washington, D. C. 

MC 49058, Sub. No. 1, Alva Keels, extension of operations. 
Examiner W. M. McCaslin. Server April 22. Permit denied. 
Beer and petroleum products, between Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Bayonne, Bayway, and Newark, N. J., Baltimore, Mr., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Washington, D. C., on the one hand, and 
points in South Carolina, on the other, over irregular routes, 
and over a regular route between Florence, S. C., and New 
Yoru; N.. ¥. 

MC 47581, Hill’s, Inc., broker application. Joint board 
205. Served April 22. License granted. Sale, offering for 
sale, provision of, furnishing, contracting, or arranging for the 
transportation of passengers and their baggage at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

MC 45363, Stone’s Express, Inc., common carrier applica- 
tion, and MC 51114, Stone’s Express, Inc., contract carrier 
application. Examiner C. I. Kephart. Served April 22. Cer- 
tificate granted, general commodities between Boston, Mass., 
and New York, N. Y., Boston and Peabody, Mass., and Lynn 
and Gloucester, Mass., over irregular routes in eastern Massa- 
chusetts territory, and collection and delivery in New York 
commercial zone and Rhode Island territory in connection 
with certain rail or water traffic or interchanged motor traffic. 
Permit not required for collection and delivery of freight per- 
formed at New York, N. Y., under contract with the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. Scott Brothers, 
Inc., Collection and Delivery Service, decided February 28, cited. 

MC 42439, Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., broker applica- 
tion. Joint board 126. Served April 22. Application denied. 
Transportation of specified commodities between points in the 
United States. 


MC 29832, H. E. Blue, common carrier application. Joint 
board 170. Served April 22. Granted. Oil field equipment, 
machinery and supplies, between points in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and the northern part of Texas. 

MC 25567, Hancock Truck Lines, Inc., extension of opera- 
tions. Joint board 23. Served April 22. Certificate denied. 
— commodities between Evansville, Ind., and Detroit, 

ich. 

MC 2974, O. I. M. Transit Corporation, extension of opera- 
tions. Joint board 73. Served April 22. Certificate granted. 
General commodities between Sturgis, Marshall, Kalamazoo 
and Jackson, Mich. 

MC-F 352, Brady Transfer and Storage Co., purchase, 
Wilma Cleveland; MC-F 447, Brady Transfer and Storage Co. 
purchase, Claire Haye; MC-F 448, Brady Transfer and Storage 
Co., purchase, Aruthur E. Wells. By Examiner Robert R. 
Hendon. Served April 22. Purchase by Brady Transfer and 
Storage Co. of operating rights of Wilma Cleveland, dba Cleve- 
land Transfer; and operating rights and property of Claire 
Haye, dba Remson Motor Express, and Arthur E. Wells, dba 
Wells Motor Service, approved and authorized, subject to the 
condition that prior to the exercise of authority herein granted 
in connection with MC-F 448, Arthur E. Wells shall file an 
application (from BMC-6) with respect to such rights as he 
may lawfully claim to engage in interstate or foreign com- 
merce under the second provision of section 206(a), and that in 
the event the authority herein granted is exercised, applicant 
shall not transport as a result of the unification of any of the 
rights involved, as a contract carrier over the same route, or 
between the same points, any commodity which it lawfully may 
transport as a common carrier. 


MC 30600, Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co. Fort Scott 
and Liberal, Kan., extensions. Joint board 39. Served April 
23. Certificate granted. Passengers and their baggage, and 
express in the same vehicle with passengers, between Liberal, 
Kan., and Texhoma, Okla.-Tex., and between Fort Scott, Kan., 
and Riverton, Kan. Transportation of mail with passengers 
and of special or chartered parties authorized. 

_ MC 30109, Mike James Vrable, common carrier applica- 
tion, and MC 88392, Mike James Vrable, extension of opera- 
tions. Joint board 7. Served April 23. Certificate denied, 
general commodities between points in Virginia and North 
Carolina, and between Raleigh, N. C., and New York, N. Y. 
Permit granted, malt beverages and containers between Nor- 
folk, Va., on the one hand, and points in North Carolina, on 
the other. 

MC 50060, Sub. No. 1, Eva Alvord, extension of operations. 
Joint board 19. Served April 23. Denied for want of prosecu- 
tion. Permit, gasoline and liquid fuels between points in 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

MC 62728, Michael Zuzich, common carrier application. 
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Examiner W. A. Maidens. Served April 23. Denied. Certifi- 
cate or permit, general commodities between points in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 

MC 50331, Paul S. Whitescarver, contract carrier applica- 
tion. Examiner H. L. Hanback. Served April 23. Granted. 
General grocery store merchandise, including fresh meats and 
other packing house products, New York, N. Y., to Elizabeth 
and Linden, N. J., and from Linden to New York. 

MC 67433, Sub. No. 1, F. C. Stamps, contract carrier ap- 
plication. Joint board 16. Served April 23. Denied for 
want of prosecution. General commodities between points in 
Okhaloma and Texas. 

MC 74991, Byrne Truck Line, Inc., Santa Fe, N. M., broker 


application. Joint board 87. Served April 23. Dismissed at 
a of applicant. License, transportation of general com- 
modities. 


MC 69062, Sub. No. 1, Redman Van & Storage Co., exten- 
sion of operations. Examiner R. J. Olentine. Served April 
23. Certificate granted. Household goods, office and store 
fixtures, and equipment, between Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
points and places within 50 miles thereof, on the one hand, 
and points and places in Colorado and Wyoming, on the other. 
Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 days from date of 
service. 

MC 86259, Adelbert E. Stetser, common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 255. Served April 23. Operation found to 
be that of a contract carrier. Permit granted, fertilizer, Pauls- 
boro, N. J., to points in Pennsylvania within 175 miles of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

MC 86675, Peter Perron, contract carrier application. Joint 
board 132. Served April 23. Granted. Pulpwood, cordwood 
and logs, specified points in Vermont to specified points in New 
Hampshire. Modified procedure, no hearing. Hearing may 
be had on request. 

MC 88179, Kallam & Doster, common carrier application. 
Examiner Richard Yardley. Served April 23. Granted. Spe- 
cified commodities between points in Alabama, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Florida. 


MC 88197, David D. Provan, contract carrier application. 
Examiner H. L. Hanback. Served April 23. Granted. Bun- 
ker C or No. 6 oil and Diesel engine oil, Bayonne, N. J., to 
Garnerville, N. Y. 

MC 88505, Joseph Mingo, common carrier application. 
Joint board 61. Served April 23. Granted. Coal, gravel, sand, 
and asphalt, in dump-trucks, between points in Ohio and West 
Virginia. Modified procedure, no hearing. Hearing may be 
had on request. 


MC 88651, Leo F. Kennedy, common carrier application. 
Joint board 134. Served April 23. Operations found to be 
those of a contract carrier. Permit granted, telephone or tele- 
graph poles, or similar articles of unusual length, between 
points in Rhode Island, on the one hand, and points in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, on the other. Modified procedure, 
no hearing. Hearing may be had on request. 


MC 70319, Pine State Express, common carrier application. 
Examiner C. I. Kephart. Served April 25. Business of appli- 
cant, Pine State Express, found to have been owned and con- 
ducted by a copartnership in which Francis N. Murphy owned 
a one-half interest each on June 1, 1935, and continuously 
thereafter until July 14, 1937, and by its successor in interest, 
Pine State Express, Inc., thereafter, subject to the Commis- 
sion’s approval of the transfer of the business as required by 
the motor carrier act. Approval of transfer given. Certificate 
granted, to continue operation as a common carrier of general 
commodities over regular routes between Boston, Mass., and 
Old Town and Ellsworth, Me., and over irregular routes in 
Maine to and from defined territory, including collection and 
delivery of such traffic within a radius of 40 miles from the 
Boston waterfront, by reason of the continuity of operations 
before stated. Certificate granted. 

MC 94507, Joe D. Hughes, Inc., contract carrier application. 
Examiner Alfred W. Booth. Served April 26. Denied. Pipe, 
pipe line material, pumping station machinery and equipment 
and oil tank material, between points in Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

MC 92647, Dock Monroe Tice, contract carrier application. 
Examiner P. S. Peyser. Served April 26. Applicant’s opera- 
tion found to be that of a common carrier. Certificate granted, 
oil field equipment and materials between points in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas, within a radius of 200 miles of Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex. 

MC 88767, James J. Bertholf, contract carrier application. 
Examiner C. C. Henderson. Served April 26. Application de- 
nied. Operation by applicant in collection and delivery serv- 
ice at Vestal and Endicott, N. Y., for railroad found not sub- 
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ject to regulation under the motor carrier act. Modified pro- 
cedure, no hearing. Hearing may be had on request. 

MC 88657, Lloyd M. Cory, contract carrier application. 
Examiner H. P. Boss. Served April 26. Granted. Feeds and 
farm machinery, Buffalo, N. Y., to Harrison Valley and Ulysses, 
Pa. Modified procedure, no hearing. Hearing may be had on 
request. 

MC 88636, George W. Mock, contract carrier application. 
Joint board 206. Served April 26. Granted. Malt beverages, 
over irregular routes, Pittsburgh and Uniontown, Pa., to points 
in Maryland and West Virginia, returning with empty con- 
tainers. Modified procedure, no hearing. Hearing may be had 
on request. 

MC 88504, Charles Murphy, contract carrier application. 
Joint board 67. Served April 26. Granted. Electrical fixtures 
and supplies, Philadelphia, Pa., to Westville, Camden and Mer- 
chantville, N. J. Modified procedure, no hearing. Hearing 
may be had on request. 

MC 86958, Roy Sherland and O. L. Sherland, common 
carrier application. Joint board 45. Served April 26. Certifi- 
cate denied. Fruit and farm produce and cement between 
point in Washington and Oregon. Exceptions, if any, must be 
filed within 25 days from date of service. 

MC 86789, W. R. Yarbrough, contract carrier application. 
Joint board 38. Served April 26. Granted. Specified com- 
modities between Clarksville, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn. 

MC 86695, Charles Berry, contract carrier application. 
Examiner A. E. Later. Served April 26. Denied for want of 
prosecution. Permit, general commodities in Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. 

MC 86481, I. L. McChesney, common carrier application. 
Joint board 170. Served April 26. Granted. Heavy machinery 
and oil field equipment and supplies, points in Oklahoma to 
points in Kansas and Texas. 

MC 86462, Jasper T. Davis, contract carrier application. 
Examiner H. L. Hanback. Served April 26. Granted. Lawn 
mowers and accessories, fire extinguishers and metal polish, 
Bloomfield, N. J., to New York, N. Y., and fire extinguishers, 
acids used in manufacturing chemicals for fire extinguishers, 
and powder used in manufacturing metal polish, on return 
trips. 

MC 83752, George Yockel, Jr., common carrier application. 
Joint board 11. Served April 26. Denied. Certificate or per- 
mit, general commodities between points in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 days from 
date of service. 

MC 78018, Byrne Truck Line, Inc., common carrier appli- 
cation, and MC 84997, Byrne Truck Line, Inc., common carrier 
application. Joint board 87. Served April 26. Granted. Gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, between Chama and Albu- 
querque, N. M., and certain intermediate points. 

MC 75580, Sub. No. 1, Byrne Truck Line, Inc., extension 
of passenger operations. Joint board 125. Served April 26. 
Certificate granted. Passengers and their baggage, express, 
mail and newspapers in the same vehicle with passengers, be- 
tween Chama, N. M., and Pagosa Springs, Colo., and all inter- 
mediate points. 

MC 69039, Peter Protz, common carrier application. Ex- 
aminer W. A. Maidens. Served April 26. Denied. General 
commodities between points in Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey and Ohio. 

MC 68815, H. P. Gibbs, contract carrier application. Joint 
board 6. Served April 26. Applicant’s operations found to be 
those of a common carrier and embraced by common carrier 
application MC 31377. Permit denied, general commodities 
between points in Idaho. Exceptions, if any, must be filed 
within 25 days from date of service. 

MC 59073, Sub. No. 1, G. W. Johnson, extension of opera- 
tions. Joint board 5. Served April 26. Certificate denied, 
household goods between points in Washington, Oregon and 
California. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 days 
from date of service. 

MC 31377, Sub. No. 1, H. P. Gibbs, extension of opera- 
tions-Adrian, Ore. Joint board 6. Served April 26. Certificate 
granted, general commodities between Roswell, Ida., and 
Adrian, Ore. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 days 
from date of service. 


MC 29698, Sub. No. 1, Lester Fellows Co., extension of 
operations—New Jersey. Examiner A. T. Palmer. Served 
April 26. Permit granted. Cast iron pipe and fittings, Burling- 
ton and Phillipsburg, N. J., to points in New York. Modified 
procedure, no hearing. Hearing may be had on request. 

MC 6485, Sub. No. 1, City Transfer & Storage Co., exten- 
sion of operations—California. Joint board 5. Served April 
26. Certificate granted. Household goods, store and office 
furniture, fixtures and equipment, between points in Washing- 
ton and California. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 
25 days from date of service. 
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MC 4884, H. & H. Trucking Co., common carrier applica- 
tion. Examiner P. S. Peyser. Served April 26. Granted. Oil 
field equipment, machinery and materials between points in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana. 

MC 4607, Sub. No. 1, William Eppleblatt, extension of 
operations. Joint board 208. Served April 26. Permit granted. 
New household furniture and furnishings, Cincinnati, O., to 
points in Kentucky. 

MC 2354, Sub. No. 1, Lee A. Whitmer, extension of opera- 
tions. Joint board 19. Served April 26. Denied for want of 
prosecution. Permit, salt between points in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

MC 1605, Sub. No. 1, Albert Reams, extension of operations 
—Indiana, Nebraska. Examiner A. T. Palmer. Served April 
26. Certificate granted. Uncrated household goods and office 
furniture between points in Sullivan and Linn counties, Mo., 
and that part of Chariton County, Mo., north of U. S. high- 
way 24, on the one hand, and points in Indiana and Nebraska, 
on the other. Modified procedure; no hearing. Hearing may 
be had on request. 

MC 1507, Sub. No. 2, Teche Lines, Inc., extension of opera- 
tions to Pensacola, Fla. Joint board 98. Served April 26. 
Certificate granted. Passengers and their baggage, and express, 
mail, and newspapers in the same vehicle with passengers, be- 
tween Robertsdale, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla. Modified pro- 
cedure, no hearing. Hearing may be had on request. 

MC 17168, Kyser and Tyler, contract carrier application. 
Joint board 19. Served April 27. Denied. Petroleum products 
in bulk, Arkansas City, Eldorado and McPherson, Kan., and 
other Kansas refineries to Arnold and Holdrege, Neb. 

MC 22061, Sub. No. 1, Contract Carriers, Inc., common 
carrier application. Examiner W. T. Croft. Served April 27. 
Certificate granted. Petroleum and refined petroleum products 
including fuel oil, points in California to points in Arizona and 
Utah. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 days from 
date of service. 

MC 29472, Sub. No. 1, C. J. Hargleroad, extension of opera- 
tion. Joint board 220. Served April 27. Certificate granted. 
Petroleum products in bulk, refinery points in Kansas and 
Parco, Wyo., to points in Nebraska. 

MC 31377, H. P. Gibbs, common carrier application. Joint 
board 6. Served April 27. Granted. General commodities 
between points in Idaho and Oregon. Exceptions, if any, must 
be filed within 25 days from date of service. 

MC 34961, J. S. Phillips, common carrier application. Joint 
board 170. Served April 27. Denied. Certificate, oil field 
equipment, machinery and supplies, between points in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


MC 39539, Cecil G. Dixon, conmenie carrier application. 
Examiner A. E. Later. Served April 27. Denied, permit, gen- 
eral commodities between points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mis- 
souri and Iowa. 

MC 41862, Irvin E. Diehl, contract carrier application. 
Examiner W. A. Maidens. Served April 27. Denied for want 
of prosecution. Permit, general commodities between points 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, New York, West Virginia, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

MC 47790, J. T. Simmons, common carrier application. 
Examiner W. A. Maidens. Served April 27. Denied for want 
of prosecution. Permit or certificate, general commodities be- 
tween points in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, New Jersey 
and Maryland. 

MC 50441, Ben Trautner, common carrier application. Joint 
board 135. Served April 27. Dismissed at request of applicant. 
Certificate, general commodities between points in Illinois and 
Missouri. 

MC 50649, Daniel MacConachie, common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 67. Served April 27. Granted. Certificate, 
printing machinery and sheet metal, Philadelphia, Pa., to points 
in southern New Jersey, and printing machinery from points 
in that territory to Philadelphia. 

MC 59160, Sub. No. 1, George Grifall, extension of opera- 
tions. Joint board 6. Served April 27. Certificate granted. 
Machinery between points in California and Nevada, on the 
one hand, and points in Oregon and Idaho, on the other. Modi- 
fied procedure, no hearing. Hearing on request. Exceptions, 
if any, must be filed within 25 days from date of service. 

MC 60600, Harry Hendrickson, contract carrier application. 
Joint board 45. Served April 27. Permit granted. Dairy 
products and feed between points on Puget Island, Wash., and 
Clatskanie, Ore. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 
days from date of service. 

MC 62469, Sub. No. 1, W. Harold Finley, extension of 
operations. Joint board 75. Served April 27. Certificate 
granted. Canned goods, Tustin and Ontario, Calif., and points 
within a radius of ten miles of each, to Los Angeles and Long 
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Beach Harbors, Calif., and paper cartons between those points. 
Modified procedure, no hearing. Hearing on request. Excep- 
tions, if any, must be filed within 25 days from date of service. 

MC 63418, Charles H. Donoho, common carrier application, 
and MC 86636, Charles H. Donoho, common carrier application. 
Examiner A. J. Sullivan. Served April 27. Certificate denied, 
household goods and office furniture between points in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. MC 
86636, household goods, office furniture, flowers and plants, 
between New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia, dismissed at request of 
applicant. 

MC 70529, Sub. No. 1, J. Charles Thonney, Portland-Walla 
Walla extension of operations. Joint board 45. Served April 
27. Certificate denied. Baled hay, grain, steel, nails, wire, 
cement and contractor’s equipment between Walla Walla, 
Wash., and Portland, Forrest Grove and Newberg, Ore. Ex- 
ceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 days from date of 
service. 

MC 86622, R. Meadors, contract carrier application. Joint 
board 217. Served April 27. Permit granted. Petroleum prod- 
ucts, liquid, Drumright, Okmulgee and Cleveland, Okla., to 
Fort Smith, Ark., and from Cleveland and Allen, Okla., to 
Mulberry, Ark. 

MC 77075, Frank E. Papp, contract carrier application. 
Joint board 27. Served April 27. Denied for want of prosecu- 
tion. Permit, general commodities, points in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York. 

MC 86703, Mangino Brothers, common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 67. Served April 27. Certificate granted. 
Stone, sand, amesite and dirt, Bethlehem, Pa., to points in 
New Jersey within 20 miles of Easton, Pa. 

MC 88184, Hans Burton Larsen, common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 17. Served April 27. Denied for want of 
prosecution. Certificate, furniture, in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Indiana. 

MC 88226, Black Hills-Billings Stages, common carrier ap- 
plication. Joint board 183. Served April 27. Certificate 
granted. Passengers and their baggage, and express, mail, and 
newspapers in the same vehicle with passengers between Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., and Deadwood, S. D. The right to conduct special 
or chartered parties found incidental to the holding of a cer- 
tificate authorizing the above operation. 

MC 88333, Marie Joseph, contract carrier application. Ex- 
aminer H. P. Boss. Served April 27. Permit granted. Speci- 
fied commodities, points in New Jersey, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Modified procedure, no hearing. Hearing on 
request. 

MC 88559, Frank E. Lemmo, common carrier application. 
Examiner H. P. Boss. Served April 27. Certificate granted. 
Paints, oils and varnishes, New York, N. Y., to points in New 
Jersey within 25 miles of New York. Modified procedure, no 
hearing. Hearing on request. 

MC 88655, Kenneth Barker, extension of operation. Joint 
board 6. Served April 27. Certificate granted. Class B-4 car- 
rier, liquid petroleum products between The Dalles, Ore., and 
points in Idaho. Modified procedure, no hearing. Hearing on 
request. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 days from 
date of service. 

MC 88757, Forrest H. McClure, contract carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 6. Served April 27. Permit granted. Cement, 
from Lime, Ore., to Boise, Idaho. Modified procedure, no 
hearing. Hearing on request. Exceptions, if any, must be 
filed within 25 days from date of service. 

MC 88963, Harry Shaw, common carrier application. Ex- 
aminer W. R. Frizzell. Served April 27. Permit granted. Spec- 
ified commodities between Newark, N. J., and New York, N. 
Y., serving Jersey City and Hoboken, N. J., as off-route points. 
Modified procedure, no hearing. Hearing on request. 

MC F-271, Queen City Coach Co., purchase, E. T. & W. 
N. C. Motor Transportation Co. Examiner John S. Higgins. 
Served April 28. Purchase by Queen City Coach Co. of cer- 
tain operating rights and property of E. T. & W. N. C. Motor 
Transportation Co., for $65,000, approved and authorized. 

MC 88748, William Feltman, contract carrier application. 
Examiner John Cunningham. Served April 28. Granted. Kitchen 
furniture, New York to points in New Jersey. Modified proce- 
dure, no hearing. Hearing on request. 

MC 88360, Trio Transportation Co., contract carrier ap- 
plication. Examiner John Cunningham. Served April 28. 
Granted. Liquid petroleum products between Bolivar, N. Y.., 
and points in Pennsylvania within 150 miles thereof. Modified 
procedure, no hearing. Hearing on request. 

MC 86847, Teton Oil Co., contract carrier application. Joint 
board 29. Served April 28. Granted. Petroleum products be- 
tween Tetonia, Ida., and Moran, Wyo. Exceptions, if any, 
must be filed within 25 days from date of service. 
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MC 86710, United District Express and Trucking Corpora- 
tion, common carrier application. Examiner F.. L. Hanback. 
Served April 28. Denied. Iron and steel producis, and printer’s 
ink, between New York, N. Y., on the one hand, and points in 
New Jersey, on the other. 


MC 86554, Ernest Keeps, common ‘carrier application. Ex- 
aminer Herbert P. Haley. Served April 28. Denied. General 
commodities between points in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland and Massachusetts. 


MC. 86081, Leonard Transport Limited, common carrier 
application. Joint board 163. Served April 28. Denied for 
want of prosecution. General commodities between Detroit, 
Mich., and Toronto, Canada. 

MC 80668, Burl D. Hailey Transfer, common carrier appli- 
cation. Joint board 93. Served April 28. Dismissed at re- 
quest of applicant. Certificate or permit, property between 
Lincoln and Norfolk, Neb. 

MC 71536, Arrow Carrier Corporation, common carrier appli- 
cation. Joint board 67. Served April 28. Granted. Dry goods 
and textile materials between New York, N. Y., Paterson and 
Phillipsburg, N. J., on the one hand, and Scranton, Forty Fort, 
Hazelton, Danville, Lockhaven, Sunbury, Shamokin, Allentown 
and Philadelphia, Pa., and intermediate points in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, on the other. 


MC 65491, George W. Brown, common carrier application. 
Examiner G. E. Proudley. Served April 28. Granted. General 
commodities, except explosives, between New York, N. Y., and 
points in Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont and Virginia, between Balti- 
more, Md., and Johnstown, Pa., and between Albany, N. Y., 
and Boston, Mass. 

MC 64638, Thomas Trucking Co., Inc., common carrier 
application. Joint board 229. Served April 28. Granted. Gen- 
eral commodities, in quantities of not less than 2,000 pounds, 
between Memphis, Tenn., and West Memphis, Ark.; in the trans- 
portation from Memphis to destination of general commodities, 
in quantities of not less than 6,000 pounds, consigned to points 
in Arkansas on or east of U. S. highway 65 between the Ark- 
ansas-Louisiana state line and Little Rock, Ark., and U. S. 
highway 67 between Little Rock and the Arkansas-Missouri 
state line, or to points in Mississippi on or north of U. S. high- 
way 82, over irregular routes; and in the transportation from 
Memphis to destination, of bags, bagging and twine, machinery, 
pipe, and plumber’s goods, in quantities of not less than 6,000 
pounds, consigned to points in Arkansas or to points in Missis- 
sippi located on or north of U. S. highway 80. 


MC 61916, Sub. No. 2, Crescent Stages, Inc., extension of 
operations. Joint board 100. Served April 28. Certificate 
granted. Passengers, baggage, express, newspapers, and mail, 
between Talladega and Lincoln, Ala. Modified procedure, no 
hearing. Hearing on request. 


MC 17288, L. J. Stairs, common carrier application. 
aminer A. F. Borroughs. Served April 28. Dismissed at re- 
quest of applicant. Certificate, general commodities in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massuchusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and West Virginia. 


MC 14956, Max H. Gendell, contract carrier application, and 
MC 40124, Max H. Gendell, common carrier application. Joint 
board 67. Served April 28. Applicant’s operation found to be 
that of a contract carrier. Permit granted, lacquers, paints, 
enamels, thinners and paint dryers, Elizabeth, N. J., to New 
York, N. Y., and empty drums and carboys, and raw materials 
used in the manufacture of lacquers, paints and enamels, on 
return trips. 


MC 4187, Edward E. Gair, contract carrier application, em- 
bracing also Sub. No. 1 thereunder, common carrier applica- 
tion. Examiner A. J. Sullivan. Served April 28. Permit de- 
nied, general commodities between New York, N. Y., on the 
one hand, and Cincinnati, O., and Pittsburgh, Pa., on the other; 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Cincinnati; Boston, Mass., and Pitts- 
burgh. Certificate denied, general commodities between New 
York, on the one hand, and Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Boston, 
on the other; Philadelphia and Cincinnati; and Boston and 
Pittsburgh. 


MC 2970, Rumzie E. Spear, contract carrier application. 
Examiner W. A. Maidens. Served April 28. Granted. Canned 
tomatoes, in bulk, Attica, Ind., to points in Illinois and St. 
Louis, Mo. 

MC 2121, Sub. No. 1, J. F. Nelson—Camp Hill—Birming- 
ham extension. Joint board 100. Served April 28. Certificate 
granted. Motion picture films and theater accessories, adver- 
tising matter, and supplies, Camp Hill to Birmingham, Ala. 
Modified procedure, no hearing. Hearing on request. 

MC 1730, H. L. Cleveland, common carrier application, and 
a sub-number thereunder, extension of operations. Examiner 
Mack Myers. Served April 28. Certificate granted, general 
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commodities between points in New York. Certificate denied, 
general commodities between Hornell and Rochester, N. Y. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 11962, Southern Railway Com- 
pany abandonment, permitting abandonment by the Southern Railway 
Company of a line of railroad in Aiken county, S. C., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 11961, Southern Railway Com- 
pany in Kentucky et al. abandonment, permitting abandonment by 
the Southern Railway Company in Kentucky of a branch line of rail- 
road in Mercer county, Ky., and abandonment of operation thereof 
by the Southern Railway Company, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

Finance No. 12014. New York Central and Evansville, Indianapolis 
& Terre Haute ask authority to build an extension of the last men- 
tioned near Buckskin, Ind., to the site of a proposed coal tipple near 
Dickeyville, Ind., a distance of approximately 12.3 miles, the exten- 
sion to be operated by the New York Central. The extension is to 
serve a coal mine. The extension is to be financed jointly by the ap- 
plicants and the coal company, the mine of which is to be served. Part 
of the amount to be advanced by the coal company is to be refunded 
by the applicants. The railroad companies will furnish materials from 
their stock on hand. 

Finance No. 12016. Missouri, Kansas, Texas of Texas and Inter- 
national Great Northern ask authority jointly to execute and deliver 
agreements extending, modifying and supplementing operating agree- 
ments that have been in existence since 1895 whereby they operate 
over the Galveston, Houston & Henderson between Galvston and Hous- 
ton, Tex. The modifications are to be made on account of the maturity, 
April 1, of the first lien and refunding mortgage bonds, series A of 
the G. H. & H. and the maturity on that date of a loan from the RFC. 
The G. H. & H. proposes to issue a new series of first mortgage bonds 
and to pledge them with the RFC for a loan to provide funds for those 
maturities. The applicants ask for authority to assume liability in re- 
spect to the securities to be issued to the extent involved in the terms 
of the agreement. The Galveston company’s bonds involved in the 
transaction total $2,652,500 of which $1,591,500 are pledged with the 
RFC as security for a loan of $1,061,000. 

Finance No. 12017. H. L. Balser asks authority to solicit the right 
to represent holders of outstanding first mortgage 25-year gold bonds 
of the Salt Lake & Ogden, now called the Bamberger Electric Railway 
Co. and to solicit the deposit of the bonds under a plan of reorgani- 
zation in connection with the receivership proceeding of the Bamber- 
ger Electric. 

MC F-562. John P. Nutt Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla., asks 
authority to purchase the properties of F. A. Nightingale, dba. Tropi- 
cal Transfer Co. and John P. Nutt Co., John P. Nutt, Inc., and John 
P. Nutt, dba. John P. Nutt Co. 

MC F-563. Tamiami Trail Tours, Inc., Tampa, Fla., asks authority 
to purchase operating rights and equipment of Elliott-Young Con- 
solidated, Inc., covering common carriage of freight in MC 1231. 

MC F-564. Roy Rittenhouse, Norristown, Pa., asks authority to 
purchase the operating rights of Charles H. Carr, dba Carr’s Fast 
Freight, under MC 63440. 

MC F-565. G. R. Wood, Inc., Pitman, N. J., asks authority to 
acquire by purchase, the equipment and operating rights of Ridgeway 
Shore Line. 

MC F-566. Modesto Interurban Railway, Modesto, Calif., asks 
authority to purchase trucking operations of Modesto Terminal Co. 

MC F-567. White’s Express Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., asks au- 
thority to purchase the properties and all rights to a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity, etc., based on grandfather rights, 
of Freight Forwarders, Inc., David N. Brenner, trustee. 


TRANSIT AT RATE-BREAK POINTS 

The Omaha Grain Exchange in No. 17000, part 7, the 
western grain rate case, and No. 27628, Sub. No. 1, Omaha 
Grain Exchange et al. vs. Alton et al., has asked the Commis- 
sion to order the railroads to establish transit on grain at 
Omaha on the current proportional rate applying from Kansas 
City, Mo.-Kan., including St. Joseph, Mo., and Atchison and 
Leavenworth, Kan., to Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and intermedi- 
ate and related points. It has asked oral argument on a peti- 
tion for reconsideration, reargument and modification of the 
Commission’s order of July 27, 1937, in the cases mentioned, 
223 1. C. C. 235. 

In its complaint, the Omaha organization alleged the grant 
of transit at interior and points intermediate with Omaha 
under through rates applicable via Omaha and denying similar 
transit privileges at Omaha subjected it to the payment of 
unreasonable charges and unduly preferred intermediate and 
interior milling points to the prejudice and disadvantage of 
Omaha. The petition for reconsideration said that Omaha in- 
terests had made efforts to have transit established but after 
the Commission’s order of July 27, 1937, that it had been 
unsuccessful, the carriers contending that they could not af- 
ford to reduce their inadequate revenues from grain and grain 
products. 

When the Commission, in Ex Parte 123, allowed the five 
per cent increase in rates, the exchange said it again asked 
the establishment of transit. The carriers again denied the 
request. Now, therefore, the exchange asks the issuance of find- 
ings as to unreasonableness, discrimination and prejudice and 
entry of an order requiring the establishment of transit at 

maha. 
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Associated Traffic Clubs Meeting 


Sixty-Nine of One Hundred and Two Member Clubs Send Delegations to Dallas—Splawn, Sloan, 
Cushing, Beard and Bockstahler Speak—Resolution Supporting Land-Grant 
Rate Abolition Submitted to Member Clubs 


By Robert J. Bayer, Staff Correspondent at Dallas 


T the closing general session of the spring meeting of the 

Associated Traffic Clubs of America, at the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas, April 27, it was announced that delegates 
from 69 clubs had registered. That representation was sec- 
ond only to the 73 clubs represented at the St. Louis annual 
meeting in October, 1937—but there are more member clubs 
now than there were then. The number of individuals regis- 
tered was 608. 

Action taken by the meeting included the adoption of a 
resolution reaffirming the position taken at the Indianapolis 
meeting in 1935 in opposition to legislation designed to restrict 
practice before government bureaus and commissions to prac- 
ticing attorneys, and the approval for submission to member 
clubs of a resolution supporting legislation to repeal land- 
grant rates. Both resolutions were submitted as part of the 
report of the board of directors. The first mentioned spe- 
cifically HR 9635, now before Congress which, the resolution 
said, was similar in content and intent to the Wagner bill, 
against which the earlier association action had been aimed. 
The vote on that resolution was unanimous, as also was that 
on the land-grant resolution which read as follows: 


Whereas, there was introduced in the third session of the 75th 
Congress a bill known as S. 3876 by the Honorable Burton K. Wheeler, 
relating to the transportation by railroad of persons and property 
for or on behalf of the United States, commonly known as the Land- 
Grant Bill, and 

Whereas, the purpose of the bill is to provide that on and after 
July 1, 1938, the United States government shall pay the applicable 
commercial rate for the transportation by railroad of any persons or 
property for the United States or on its behalf, and 

Whereas, the passage of this bill would prevent discrimination 
and would be of material benefit to both the shipping public and 
the railroads, therefore be it 

Resolved that the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in con- 
vention assembled at Dallas, Tex., April 26, 1938, approves Senate 
Bill 3876 for ratification by member clubs, and be it further 

Resolved that copies of this resolution when and if ratified by 
a majority of member clubs, be sent by the president of this associa- 
tion to the President of the United States, to the members of the 
Senate and House committees before which the bill is pending, and 
to all other members of Congress. 


The meeting opened at 10 a. m. April 26 with an invoca- 
tion by the Rev. Wallace Bassett, pastor, Cliff Temple Baptist 
Church, Dallas. There were brief addresses of welcome by 
F. A. Leffingwell, president, Traffic Club of Dallas; N. E. 
McKillip, president, Traffic Club of Fort Worth, and L. L. 
Water, Brownsville, Texas, representing the Traffic Club of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley. H. S. Snow, president of the As- 
sociated Traffic Clubs, responded. He presided throughout the 
two general sessions on that day. 


Following announcements by L. W. Land, general chair- 
man of the local committee on arrangements, and F. A. Doeb- 
ber, secretary of the association, J. M. Fitzgerald, chairman of 
the board of directors, presented the report of that board. 


Board Report 


The board, the report said, had elected to cooperating 
membership the Pi Alpha Epsilon transportation society of 
Temple University, Philadelphia. It had also had before it 
an application for cooperating membership filed by the Trans- 
portation Society of the University of Pennsylvania, which had 
been received too late for action. 

Dates for the annual meeting at Cleveland had been set 
for October 25 and 26, 1938, the report said; and for the spring 
meeting in San Francisco, for June 27 and 28, 1939. The 
board recommended a change in the policy under which, here- 
tofore, invitations were considered only for the next succeed- 
ing meeting. Hereafter, the report said, the board was pre- 
pared to consider invitations for any future meetings. 

Recommendations contained in the report of the committee 
on education and research, concerning awards for papers on 
transportation subjects; certificates of recognition for outstand- 
ing work in traffic education, and awards to member units for 
excellence of club publications, were continued with the ex- 
ecutive committee for further study. 

The report said the board had discussed “the question of 


local club interest in the national association” and had ap- 
pointed a special committee to study the matter and report 
to the board. The following were appointed on the committee: 


Chairman, D. S. Mackie, Chicago; R. J. Hanson, Cleveland; T. 


C. Burwell, Decatur, Ill.; T. T. Harkrader, New York City, and H. 
W. Roe, Tulsa, Okla. 


Proposals for action on the part of the board and the as- 
sociation with reference to amendments to the merchant marine 


act were referred to the executive committee, according to the 
report. 


After action on the two resolutions contained in the re- 


port, heretofore noted, the report as a whole was received and 
approved. 


There followed a vote on a proposed amendment to the 
association’s constitution, increasing the number of vice-presi- 
dents, 6 including one executive vice-president, to 10 including 
one executive vice-president.: The amendment was adopted. 


Bockstahler Address 


W. F. Schulten, Chicago, executive vice-president of the 
association, introduced Walter Bockstahler, president, Keeshin 
Transcontinental Freight Lines, Chicago, who spoke on “Motor 
Transportation,” as follows: 

mm 


The use of motor vehicles for transportation purposes cannot be 
fairly and intelligently considered without treating transportation as 
a whole. Man has devised many instruments capable of being utilized 
to move persons and property safely, swiftly, and cheaply. The motor 
truck is merely one of these instruments, adaptable to transport 
certain types of traffic efficiently and economically, under certain 
conditions. 

The rapid growth of truck transportation has been truly 
phenomenal. Much has been learned as to what a motor truck can 
and cannot do. Its proper place in our national transportation system 
has not, however, been definitely determined. Its potential contribu- 
tion to improved transportation service has not been fully realized. 

The development of the trucking industry into a major transport 
agency has been, naturally, bitterly contested. From without, long- 
established competitors, whose quasi-monopoly of freight transporta- 
tion was threatened, resorted to every conceivable means to restrict 
and harass the upstart. From within, the infant industry has had to 
overcome inexperience, immaturity, and ignorance, and to combat 
disintegration, distrust, and dishonesty. However, despite these ex- 
ternal and internal handicaps, the motor truck has demonstrated its 
practical utility as a transport facility and the trucking industry has 
earned the right of recognition as a factor in freight transportation. 

Due to its size, construction, and its very nature, the motor truck 
is best suited to transport smaller units of traffic. With few excep- 
tions, a truck provides about one thousand cubic feet of carrying 
space. As a rule, a truck can carry a payload of about ten tons, or 
twenty thousand pounds. Compared with this, the average rail freight 
car provides about three to three and one-half times as much cubical 
space, and is built so sturdy that it can carry about five times as 
much weight. 

Further, each truck is furnished with its own means of mobility, 
whereas, to achieve the potential economies inherent to rail trans- 
portation, a number of individual cars must be assembled into a train 
to be drawn by an independent power unit. Despite the drastic 
differences in the characteristics of the equipment possessed by truck 
operators and rail agencies, these two industries, instead of co- 
ordinating their activities, are engaged in a grim battle for less than 
carload size or merchandise traffic. 

It is no mean prize, that for which this bitter struggle is being 
waged. The public pays about one billion dollars each year for 
merchandise transportation service. Naturally, the rivalry for this 
traffic is intensely keen. 


Three Basic Requirements 


In any business, there are three basic requirements for success. 
A product must be procured or produced that fits a public need or 
has popular appeal. It must, then, be priced properly. After that, it 
must be marketed intelligently. No exceptions to these fundamental 
rules are involved in the providing, pricing, and selling of merchandise 
service. 

The first of these universal requirements is quality. At present, 
both the trucking industry and the railway industry fail, in some ~ 
respects, to provide as complete, efficient, and economical a service for 
merchandise traffic as is desired, is needed, and is possible. Over- 
lapping competition, in place of cooperative effort, has resulted in 
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each of these two agencies attempting to handle some of this traffic 
with equipment not best suited to perform the task undertaken. 

There is no question but that our railroads can and do provide 
the most satisfactory and cheapest land transportation for mass move- 
ment of freight as yet devised by man. Rail freight cars, however, 
weighing over twenty tons, dead weight, capable of carrying a payload 
of fifty tons, and locomotives powerful enough to pull several thousand 
tons, are not necessarily suitable to transport small lots of mer- 
chandise traffic. The average weight of each shipment of this traffic 
is less than half a ton, and the average weight of an accumulated 
number of such shipments, at present being concentrated, at one 
location, for movement to one breakbulk point, in one car, is far less 
than five tons. 

On the other hand, while trucks, admittedly, possess distinct 
advantages in convenience, directness, flexibility, mobility and size, 
still they lack certain time and cost possibilties needed for their 
practical use, on a large scale, for longer distances. 

There are railroads that have established high-speed, long-distance 
merchandise trains. These experiments have been successful. Average 
over-all speeds of about forty miles an hour have been proved possible. 
While trucks, due to faster terminal handling, can and do offer far 
faster service on merchandise traffic than railways can provide, for 
shorter distances, such rail speeds far surpass any possible highway 
speeds for longer distances. 

Rail terminal costs are considerably higher than truck terminal 
costs, but rail line-haul ton-mile costs are so much lower than truck 
line-haul ton-mile costs that any system of pricing, based even re- 
motely on costs, will automatically throw the price advantage to the 
railways at not such very great distances. 

Neither trucks nor railroads are capable of providing the best and 
least costly service on all kinds of merchandise traffic under all 
conditions. These two at present competing agencies can and ought 
to supplement each other. In this way the public could be provided 
with the satisfactory, through, joint transportation service on mer- 
chandise possible now badly needed. 


Proper Pricing 


The second basic requirement for commercial success is proper 
pricing. This, obviously, means prices low enough to permit the 
largest possible volume of business to be done, but also high enough 
to cover all necessary costs and still leave a fair and reasonable profit. 

At present, the prices or rates charged for merchandise trans- 
portation service by both railroads and truck lines do not meet these 
qualifications. The pricing by both these agencies is unsound and 
unsatisfactory. Unfortunately, instead of earning a fair and reason- 
able profit out of the approximately one billion dollars a year that 
the public pays for the transportation of merchandise, the combatants, 
due to their intense and unproductive rivalry, as well as to excess 
and wasteful competition within each of the industries, spend far 
more than they collect for needless, duplicated effort. 

Only a few pertinent facts need be recognized to indicate what a 
heavy toll the railroads are now paying due to the changed and 
changing conditions surrounding merchandise traffic. In the last 
decade, their volume of this business has shrunk by about two-thirds. 
The total amount of merchandise traffic that was and is being trans- 
ported, however, in spite of and partially due to the depression, and 
the changed buying habits incident thereto, is as large as, if not 
larger, than ever. The trucking industry now handles, roughly, twice 
the dollar volume of merchandise traffic that the railroads have 
retained. 

It has been necessary for the railroads to provide as good, if not 
better, service on that business they still obtain. It has been impos- 
sible for them, under conditions that exist, whereby each individual 
railroad maintains a complete independent merchandise service, to cut 
their costs incurred in handling this traffic in proportion to their 
reduction in revenue. The Class 1 railroads are still using about one 
out of every four cars loaded with revenue freight to transport mer- 
chandise, a class of traffic that returns them only about one-fifteenth 
of their total freight revenues and amounts to only about one-fiftieth 
of their revenue tonnage. 

That is not the whole story, however. This merchandise traffic 
that they still retain is responsible for about three-quarters of their 
freight station expenses and at least one-half of their accounting costs. 
If the costs for yard and terminal services, for line-haul transportation, 
for maintenance of way, and for maintenance of equipment, follow, 
even closely, their loaded car movement, then somewhere around one- 
quarter of all rail freight expenses is incurred by the present methods 
of handling merchandise traffic. 

If that is true, then merchandise traffic costs our Class 1 railroads 
in the neighborhood of three-quarters of a billion dollars a year to 
handle, but brings in only about one-quarter of a billion dollars a 
year in revenue. This would leave an operating loss of about half a 
billion dollars a year, resulting from the present railway practices 
of handling this one class of traffic. If the picture is only half as 
bad as indicated, it still points to one of the major problems con- 
fronting our railroads. Surely, it is high time to quit talking and to 
start doing something. 


Relief Must Come from Economy 


Obviously, if the railroads are suffering the losses indicated on 
this traffic, their prices or rates are unsatisfactory to them. It would 
be unfair to the public and disastrous to the railroads to adjust rail 
rates to levels high enough to cover present expenses and yield a 
profit. It would be absurd even to consider increases of from one to 
two hundred per cent. Relief must be sought by spending less rather 
than by collecting more. 

The expenses now incurred in the handling of merchandise traffic 
are not due to any serious errors of commission or omission by the 
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individual management of any single rail property, but are due to a 
vicious system resulting in excessive and unproductive competition 
within the industry, aided and abetted by external competition. Co- 
operative, not individual, action is demanded. 

Rail rates on less carload traffic have, for a long time, been 
definitely tied up in a relationship with rail rates on carload traffic. 
Any attempts to adjust either rail less carload rates or rail carload 
rates have, usually, been attended by dangers of upsetting the entire 
delicately constructed rail rate structure. 

Successive blanket percentage increases in rail rates in the last 
quarter of a century have distorted the basic factors involved in the 
rates. The higher classes of rates for longer distances have been 
disproportionately penalized. A large part, however, of the past gen- 
eral increases in rail rates has been dissipated through reductions in 
classification ratings. 

Free pickup and delivery service on merchandise traffic has been 
inaugurated in recent years to meet motor truck competition. Some 
rail rates were profitable enough to cover the costs of this added 
service; many were not. 

Truck rates, with a limited number of exceptions, are and have 
been blanketed by rail rates as a ceiling. Today a large number of 
depressed rail rates exist, based on the argument ‘‘to meet truck 
competition,’’ and in many, many cases, truck lines are publishing 
comparable or identical rates ‘‘to meet rail competition.’’ 

Less than twenty years ago, a suggestion to modify rail freight 
classifications to twenty classes fell on deaf ears, but by today, due to 
an epidemic of exceptions, we now have, in the east, ninety classes, 
from first class or one hundred per cent down, not counting the 
multiples of first class. 


Rate Revision Needed 


Both rail and truck rates on merchandise traffic desperately need 
revision and modernization. Classifications should be _ rewritten. 
Minimum charges and minimum rates should be intelligently adjusted. 
Rates on less carload traffic should be completely divorced from rail 
rates on carload traffic. 

At present, neither the quality of nor the price charged for mer- 
chandise traffic service is proper or what can and ought to be provided. 
Until the situation is rectified, marketing the service may be exten- 
sively and expensively attempted but cannot be accomplished in- 
telligently. 

Rail less carload traffic should be pooled into a limited number of 
merchandise handling agencies. Coordination of rail and truck services 
should be developed. 

Trucks should be used as gathering and distributing mediums into 
and out of strategically located key terminals. Rails should be used 
to move this traffic between such key terminals in heavily loaded 
cars, possibly especially designed and constructed for that particular 
service, in high-speed exclusive merchandise trains. In some instances, 
such cars may be moved in mixed trains carrying through merchandise 
cars and passenger service cars. 

Joint rail-truck rates, routes and services should be established, 
using each form of transportation in its proper place in a partnership 
of transportation agencies, designed to serve the public in the best 
possible manner at the lowest possible prices, yielding a fair and 
reasonable return, with justice and equity to employees and owners. 


Beard Address 


The second speaker of the session was Charles E. Beard, 
vice-president, Braniff Airways, Oklahoma City, Okla., who was 
introduced by President Snow. He spoke of the place of the 
air lines in modern American transportation, their accomplish- 
ments in the past, and their plans for the future, as follows: 


I feel somewhat like a pigmy in this industry after hearing my 
predecessor on this program speak so nonchalantly of the billions 
spent in transportation, and of the many, many millions that have 
been lost. 

Today in the entire transportation picture the airlines represent 
a very minute proportion, of course. There is, however, a little balm 
in Gilead. If we don’t represent as tremendous an investment, by 
the same token our losses have not been quite so tremendous, although 
they have been definitely losses. 

Speaking of losses, I find it impossible to address a group at any 
time without coming back, or rather starting with the subject of the 
subsidy which is so generally discussed in connection with air trans- 
portation in any of its forms. 

The subsidy which is granted air transporation recalls to my 
mind the story I read a few days ago on one of our planes of the life 
of Eddie Guest, written by the incomparable Mr. McEvoy. He was 
relating Mr. Guest’s early experiences on a newspaper in Detroit, 
when, with a wife, his lovely Nellie, he.was making the grand sum of 
$25 a week. Mr. Guest is an astute business man of unusual acumen, 
and Nellie exceeds him. Consequently, on each payday they would 
sit down and figure up what they could do with their $25, and con- 
sistently each week they would find themselves just $9 short. Between 
the two of them they sat down and composed a very effective letter 
to the publisher, and outlined the financial difficulty they were ex- 
periencing. The publisher took their letter, and with the acumen of 
any successful newspaper publisher, granted him an incraese of $3 
a week. 

Another comment with regard to this subsidy paid to the airlines 
in which I think you will be interested is: During the last fiscal year, 
the air mail payments to the airlines was $12,891,000, a rather pica- 
yunish amount when we consider the general run of federal expendi- 
tures. 


There was returned to the post office department by way of air 
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mail postage $12,450,000, so this subsidy which is granted air trans- 
portation during the past fiscal year amounted to $441,000, consider- 
ably less than one-half the loss of some of our largest airlines during 
the same period. 

Now, I think we ought to review just briefly what you as citizens 
of the United States bought with that $441,000. 

In the first place, you purchased the most extensive system of air 
transportation in the entire world. You purchased a system of air 
transportation which has spread out by means of a very efficient post 
office department, and serves not only to the terminals that are actually 
on the airlines, but the smaller centers, communities in agricultural 
sections, and all the other places. There isn’t a farmer plowing today 
who has an airline going over his head who can’t put an air mail 
letter on that airline, who can’t send a gift by air express, to his 
most distant relative, even though his farm may be three hundred 
miles from the closest terminal. The air mail and express agencies 
have worked out a most effective coordination of all the existing 
transportation systems—the railroads, the bus lines, the airlines. Even 
the star routes which go through the sparsely populated areas of the 
country carry air mail and they sometimes carry air express. 

Another thing that was purchased was the development of the 
finest flying machine in the entire world. To substantiate that I only 
need tell you that foreign governments during this past year pur- 
chased approximately $35,000,000 worth of American-designed and 
American-built air craft. Douglas and Lockheed passenger transport 
planes today are flying on practically every foreign airline in the 
world. Even the great Imperial Airways, which is held up as the 
cynosure of all fine air systems, uses Douglas Air transport planes. 
They cannot build anything which they can buy within their own 
country which will equal it in efficiency, in pay load in its economy 
of operation. 

We bought also the finest trained personnel in the entire world. 
There has not in many, many years been a flight as spectacular and 
never a flight as efficiently performed as the recent flight of our army 
fliers to Argentine and return in a short period of some 54 hours. In 
addition to the training that those army pilots get, you purchased 
with that $441,000 a crew of fliers on the transport lines that is not 
excelled by any in the entire world. An evidence of that is the fact 
that KLNM and Imperial Airways, and all the foreign lines today 
are trying to hire American trained pilots, and when they can’t, they 
hire our experts to go over and help train their fliers. 

All of those things, of course, don’t have a particularly close in- 
terest to you in your particular business. I think, however, you 
would be interested in knowing that in the period of the past five 
years by means of the subsidy which has been given to us, we have 
increased frequencies, we have increased schedules to approximately 
four times what they were in 1932. 

To give you some idea of what that means to you in your business, 
Imperial Airways, the great government-owned airline of the British 
Empire, does not fly in an entire week’s operation what our little 
narrow-gauge airline flies in three days’ time between Chicago and 
Brownsville. 

When we compare their operations, and they are the greatest 
existing foreign airline today, with such lines as American Airways, 
and United Airlines, and TWA, and some of our very large air trans- 
portation systems, their operations are picayunish. 

Speaking of subsidies, before I leave that subject, you might also 
be interested in knowing that in comparison with $441,000, direct 
subsidy, as most people choose to call it, to all of the American air 
lines, which sum, as I say, does not equal one-half of the loss experi- 
enced during the same year by one of our major systems, most of the 
foreign airlines today have a subsidy which goes so far as to guar- 
antee dividend payments to the stockholders. It guarantees interest 
payments on the bonds. In fact, one foreign airline floated an issue 
of bonds in which the government not only guaranteed the interest 
payment, but guaranteed repayment of the principal, and they gave 
the bond holder a choice at four different times during the life of 
the bond of its redemption in either American dollars, French francs 


or pounds sterling, so that the investor could take advantage of the 
exchange. 


Now, I don’t mean in making these references to the subsidy 
granted that we were dissatisfied. I merely wanted to point out how 
much more under the American system of doing business we get 
in this country for our federal dollar than our foreign competitors do. 

Another thing that was bought was the tremendous Pan-American 
Airways System, which flies the Pacific, which will shortly fly the 
Atlantic, completely circumnavigates South America, and operates 


more miles in one day than any foreign air line operates in one 
week. 


I spend a great deal of time away from my desk. I find I can’t 
make any money sitting at my desk. I make a lot of it talking to 
men like you sitting in this room, traffic men, traffic managers, and 
men who have in their control a tremendous volume of business. We 
are knocking at the door to get, of course, our portion of it. I can’t 
help but be impressed, in spite of the fact that our industry is fortu- 
nate enough to get more publicity, more free space, than any other 
industry in the United States, with the general lack of knowledge 
concerning our business. I was amazed the other day to talk to the 
traffic manager of one of our very large corporations who did not know 
he could buy a ticket between Chicago and New York on one line 
and come back on another and get advantage of the round trip rate. 

Before I go into that I would like to review very briefly—I have 
intense dislike for statistics; most of us do—the strides that have 
been made and the position which, in spite of our comparatively small 
size today, we do occupy. 

From a production standpoint alone last year we produced about 
$52,000,000 worth of airplane engines, some $20,000,000 worth of ac- 
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cessories. Accessory manufacturers, by the way, are not necessarily 
air craft manufacturers. The field of accessory manufacturers spreads 
out, and encompasses practically every manufacturing business today, 
certainly some portion of every branch of manufacture. In airplanes 
and parts, about $115,000,000; in raw materials, about $20,000,000; in 
fuel and oil, some $12,000,000. So that we are not a negligible quantity 
when it comes to the production of new products or to the consump- 
tion of products that are produced. 

At the same time this industry—and by industry I refer now to all 
three branches of it, the manufacturing, the fixed base operations, and 
scheduled airplane transport operations—employed a total of 99,324 
men. I am not enough of a statistician to know how they decided that 
it was 324, rather than 325. Those are broken down to 7,000 employed 
on air ports, and in fixed base operations; nearly 18,000 in scheduled 
air transport operations; 21,000 in the army; about 21,000 also in the 
navy; some 3,400 in coast guard operations, and—this, I think will 
surprise you—over 30,000 in WPA projects, so we have been a source 
of a considerable amount of relief to a great many people. 

We have in our short life accomplished a few things. In 1927 
the country was about 65 hours wide. Distance today is no longer 
measured in miles; it is measured in time. By air we made that 
35 hours wide. Today, in 1937, it is 16 hours wide, and by the end 
of 1938 it will be about 14 hours wide. 

So we have done a great deal to make us a more compact nation. 
When we make us a more compact nation, we enable you to send 
out your salesmen more quickly to your customers. We make it pos- 
sible for you to get your product more quickly to the consumer. We 
make it possible for you to maintain branches with less of your more 
expensive parts and supplies, because they can be handled so quickly 
by air, and consequently our air transportation will account for a 
material reduction in inventory. I am sure that you as managers 
appreciate the value in a materially reduced inventory. 

In the presentation of our sales story, I think a great many of our 
salesmen, probably by reason of our own shortcomings, possibly our 
immaturity, our inexperience—we are all young in our business—don’t 
tell as effective a story as they might. 

As a specific example, I am going to use Dallas where you now 
sit. The available service by air between Dallas and New York in- 
cludes nine daily schedules, with a generous choice of departure times, 
with an arrival at New York as you want it. You can leave, spe- 
cifically, at 1:55 a. m.; 7:20 a. m., two schedules; 9:50 a. m., operat- 
ing over different routes; 1:40 p. m.; 5 p. m.; 6 p. m. or 11:15 p. m. 

Now, you from Chicago probably will be interested in knowing 
that there will be very shortly about thirty trips a day between Chi- 
cago and New York—go any time; 3% or 4 hours’ flying time. 

But again, to come to Dallas: There are four daily schedules to 
Chicago, which you can make in about six hours. It is nine hours to 
New York, approximately, with a little variation on different schedules. 
Four schedules a day to Los Angeles, with again a generous choice 
of departing schedules. There again the post office department, in 
cooperation with the operators of the airlines, have effected a service 
spread out over the 24-hour period to give you greater accommoda- 
tion. 

In arriving at these multiple schedules, we also have found it 
possible to make material reductions in cost. In 1928 we used to 
charge 11 cents a mile. I can recall distinctly my first job as a com- 
parative youngster in the Chicago ticket office selling tickets from 
Chicago to Minneapolis for $70 one way. Today you can go for about 
$16. The rate has been reduced from about 11 cents a mile to a frac- 
tion over 5 cents. I think the industry average is 5.4 cents the past 
year. On our particular airline, it is an average of 4.99 cents per 
mile. We watch those hundredths. A difference of a hundredth of a 
cent makes a material difference at the end of a year in our income, 
and our income is awfully precious to us. 


We carried in 1932—we were great big fellows—about 517 tons 
of freight, almost as much as you could get in one train. Last year, 
however, we had increased that somewhat. We carried about 3,600 
tons, so we have made some strides in that respect. In 1932 we car- 
ried about 3,700 tons of mail. Last year we carried 11,000 tons. In 
1932 we carried 475,000 passengers. Last year we carrier on scheduled 
air transport 1,268,000 passengers. 


In addition to those carried on scheduled air transport, there were 
a lot of others who participated in air transportation. There were 
approximately 1,300,000 who traveled on chartered trips, special trips, 
taxi trips, so altogether 2,500,000 people participated actively and 
took to themselves the inherent advantages of air transportation. 

But, after all, we haven’t made a great deal of progress. I think 
that it is only fitting in front of you experts that I break down and 
make a horrible confession. Of those 1,268,000 tickets that we sold last 
year, they were sold only to about 280,000 people. We had a lot of 
good, loyal customers, who came back and traveled time after time, 
thank goodness. 

There are an awful lot of people whose travel is controlled by 
you ladies and gentlemen sitting in this room who are not taking 
advantage of air transportation. We, of course, have been interested 
in knowing why. We don’t think it is a matter of price, because, as 
a matter of fact, on a trip from here to New York, with any of your 
junior executives or any one of your first class salesmen, you can save 
enough on first class transportation to more than compensate on your 
first class ticket. After all, the cost of a man’s trip is not represented 
by what he pays over the ticket window. Included must also be con- 
sidered the extras, the meals. We are still foolish enough to give 
away free meals. And there is the loss of time. When you add all 
of those things together, and compare the price of a round trip ticket 
from Dallas, specifically, to New York, you come within a few pennies 
of what you will pay for your rail ticket alone, in addition to which you 
will have out-of-pocket expenses which, in spite of a cagey auditor, will 
creep into an expense account. 
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So we went to a psychologist to find out why more people were 
not flying. He told us, briefly, after riding a lot of our planes, that 
the basic reason was fear. He said there are only two basic fears. 
One is noise, and the other is lack of support. So we promptly went 
to work and licked the noise. We have our modern transport planes 
down to a decibel point which is the possible equivalent of a pullman 
train today, so we don’t inflict any more noise, in fact a lot less noise 
than you will be subjected to in a lot of your automobiles. 


Then there was the lack of support. Those two things a baby will 
instinctively react to. Those two are so basic that we still have some 
difficulty. We couldn't for a long time get ourselves to talk about 
fear. We knew the thing that was holding people from flying was 
fear, but could not get our salesmen to go out and talk to you about 
it. The salesmen said: ‘‘Of course, they are afraid, but if we talk 
about it, we are going to augment their fear.” 


We believed, basically, if we talked about it enough, we would 
get people so used to it they would not think of it any more. Of course, 
every one of you open the papers every day and read of the deaths 
of people in automobile accidents. Nobody does anything about it. 
Yet they are being killed by the thousands. You might be interested 
in knowing that for every one hundred million miles of automobile 
travel, there were 15.9 people killed; for every hundred million miles 
of airplane travel, 8.3 people killed, but there isn’t one of you who 
would hesitate to get in anybody’s car and take a ride. 


We had lack of support to overcome. We did that by a basic 
change in the manufacture of our airplanes. Our transport planes 
are now manufactured, practically all of them, with a low wing. You 
who have seen them know the wing is below the cabin structure. 
The most perfect construction would be to have the wing in the dead 
center of the fuselage, with the fuselage streamlined on either side 
of it. That would interfere somewhat with the magnificent view you 
get from the airplane, and also would not give you the feeling of 
stability. When we took the wing from the top of the fuselage we 
removed the feeling that you were riding in a swing. They are mighty 
darn stable things today. Take a ride and see for yourselves. 


We finally decided that the most effective means of convincing the 
traveling public that we were comparatively safe was an approach 
through insurance. Now, there is no gilded orator who can go to an 
insurance actuary and paint a sales picture that will cause him to 
set a rate that will not pay a profit to his company. They are the 
coldest blooded, hard-headedest figurers in the country today. All we 
did was to take to them the actual figures of operation. When I tell 
you gentlemen that you can step up to the ticket counter of any air- 
line and buy for a measly two bits the same $5,000 policy that you 
buy when you travel on the ground, that ought to convince you that, 
after all, the hazard is not so great. 


Or your company can buy at a rate of $1 per thousand per year, 
group insurance covering any one of you. You can’t buy insurance 
that cheap against falling in your own bath tub. Or for $1.87 a 
thousand, you as an individual can buy from an insurance company 
an accident policy that will cover you for death, disability, etc. You 
can’t buy accident insurance that cheap against falling off a step 
ladder when your wife asks you to hang draperies. So, after all, our 
business is not so hazardous. 


And in line with the hazards, you know, after all, risk is entirely 
a matter of relativity. If you want to be safe, you can only do so 
in one place. If you don’t want to be molested, if you don’t want 
to be subjected to the possibilities of physical disfigurement and all 
of the other horrible things that come out of the millions of acci- 
dents that take place, the only place you can find it is in your grave. 
If you want to be relatively safe, don’t leave this room. Don’t walk 
across the corner of Commerce and Akard streets here because when 
you do you are exposing yourselfs to twelve times the liability that you 
do when you get into an airplane and fly. If you are so conservative 
that you want to be absolutely safe, if you go home tonight, and the 
missus says, ‘‘Let’s go for a picnic,’’ you say, ‘‘No, sir, the hazard 
is too great.’’ 


The hazard is nearly three times as great on a picnic. Don’t take 
a bath on Saturday night. It is a greater hazard than flying. So, 
after all, safety is merely a matter of relativity. There is only one 
way that you are going to be absolutely convinced of this transporta- 
tion which is here, which is going to grow whether you accept it 
or not, and whether our company as an entity stays in the business, 
whether I as an employe in the business stay in it, this business is 
going to grow. 

Aviation when it came about was a timely thought, and there is 
nothing in heaven or earth that will stop the development of a timely 
thought. 


My suggestion is that you get acquainted with it as quickly as 
possible because when you don’t you are losing money for your 
company. We can’t handle all merchandise for many years to come; 
we can only supplement your very fine rail and truck and bus sys- 
tems, but there is a lot of merchandise that is shipped every day 
that can be shipped by air at a saving to your company. 


A specific and rather spectacular example was a shipment of 
about 2,000 pounds we carried recently from Chicago to Brownsville, 
originating in Milwaukee and going to a point in Mexico. There was 
some building equipment down there that had broken down. This 
is an example of how occasionally you can use aviation for the less 
expensive of your merchandise when you take into consideration all 
the factors of cost. The lack of that piece of equipment was costing 
the contractor $3,000 a day. So he paid us a pretty juicy sum to 
carry it by air express, and from Dallas south we had to fly by spe- 
cial plane. The tariff on it was something in excess of $2,000, but we 
got it there in less than 20 hours, where by any other means of trans- 
portation, it would have taken a minimum of 13 days at $3,000 a day. 

That is a rather spectacular example. Those things don’t happen 
every day, but they are examples of the things which enter into the 
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thinking of the people who are held responsible for the proper direc- 
tion of the traffic of their companies. 


Cushing Address 


J. E. Cushing, president, American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, San Francisco, was also introduced by President Snow. 
His address dealt with current merchant marine problems, after 
a discussion of which he suggested what he called a “horse 


sense” policy of dealing with those problems. He spoke as 
follows: 


It takes a braver man than I to forecast the future of ocean 
transportation in these United States. Whether it be in our coastwise 
and intercoastal trades or in our foreign commerce, there is a con- 
fusion today which defies prophecy. The only certainty is this dis- 
couraging one: The industry is not paying its way, it is not renewing 
its plant or its working tools, and, unless something approaching a 
miracle occurs, it connot do so. 

Some years ago, a certain Pacific coast city had a high official 
who was efficient and justly popular, but whose oratorical prowess 
was inclined to the coinage of unusual figures of speech. His master- 
piece came in a peroration dealing with a very involved municipal 
issue. Rising to his climax, he invoked the heavenly powers to “bring 
chaos out of darkness.’’ No phrase could better describe the situation 
of the American merchant marine in 1938. 

It is eighty years since this country turned its face from the sea. 
Bigger and surer financial returns ashore, plus an extreme protective 
tariff policy, were the natural causes. The disappearance of American 
shipping was the equally natural result. 


It is twenty odd years since Washington began its efforts to 
revive our shipping. Those efforts have been spasmodically continuous 
ever since, as witness: This act may be cited as the merchant marine 
act of 1916, 1920, 1922 (which did not pass), 1928, 1936 and 1938 (now 
in the making). That is an average of a new spasm every four years 
to say nothing of countless congressional and commission investiga- 
tions. Each one of them has simply served to bring its own little bit 
of chaos out of the darkness. 

It would be unfair to criticize either the Congress or the various 
administrations for this situation. The two fundamental causes which 
led us from the sea are still with us. A merchant marine is not yet 
a necessity to the United States. It is a luxury, and an expensive one 
at that. Through all the years the American people have shown no 
real signs of wanting this particular type of luxury in spite of count- 
less efforts to convince them that it is a desirable thing to have. 


The War Fleet 


In part, this indifference may be chargeable to our war-built fleet, 
which is still, in large measure, in existence. In vessel units and in 
tonnage it has kept us. near the top of the list among the shipowning 
nations of the world since 1920, yet it has never constituted a mer- 
chant marine in the real sense of the word. Its ships, out of the 
necessity of wartime mass production, were standardized, slow 
freighters of the tramp type, utterly incapable of competing on even 
cost terms with the faster specialized units which Great Britain, Japan 
and the Scandinavian nations have been developing. Unfortunately, 
it has been highly propagandized as having restored us to our rightful 
place on the oceans and has, therefore, unquestionably contributed to 
the apathy of the American people toward our shipping problem. 

It would have been far better for the United States if that fleet 
had gone to the scrap heap fifteen years ago. Granted it has served 
a useful purpose in training a substantial personnel afloat and ashore; 
granted it has helped, to some extent, the development of our foreign 
trade. But against those credits it has forced the financing of our 
shipping into the hands of the government on a loose and unsound 
basis, while its existence has made absolutely impossible the replace- 
ment of obsolete units—even in our protected domestic trades. Who 
could or can hope to raise private capital to build at $200 a ton 


against competition capitalized at $20 a ton, with a lenient govern- 
ment as its banker? 


The various subsidy schemes did produce a limited construction 
in the way of combination freight and passenger vessels—about 30 
in all—but it is significant that only four ocean-going general cargo 
carriers have been built in American yards since 1921. 

Could our war-built fleet have been scrapped (and I freely admit 
that this was impossible) there would unquestionably have been re- 
placement and expansion in our long-voyage protected trades. There 
would have been a different and undoubtedly a more scientific, though 
much more limited, approach to the development of our merchant 
marine in the foreign trade. 

The first statement is susceptible to this proof: Some of the finest 
oil tankers in the world today fly the American flag and were built in 
American yards by private capital. They were constructed because 
tanker tonnage was a very minor factor in the war program and 
tanker bargains on the war surplus counter were few and far between. 

While not so provable, the foreign trade problem would probably 
have involved the conception of a much less impressive program with 
consequently a far more modest expenditure of the public funds, and 
with nothing approaching the political complications which now con- 
front any effort at a fresh start. 

With these tears over milk long since spilled, I am constrained 
to shed a few more. 


More Tears 


The 1920 act declared for private ownership and forced the 
liquidation of the war fleet, but went no further. After two unsuc- 
cessful attempts, the 1928 act made a sincere but misguided effort to 
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solve the problem by the establishment of the so-called mail contract 
payments for service on various foreign trade routes. 

That act had two fundamental defects. It linked together the 
fortunes of the shipowner and the shipbuilder—two parties who, while 
they have a broad common interest, are obviously pitted against each 
other in any special business relationship. All the government money 
went to the owner presumably to offset the cheaper operating and 
capital costs of his foreign competition. While part of the considera- 
tion of these payments was new construction, it was only natural for 
the owner to postpone that obligation as long as possible and equally 
natural for the builder to grab off all he could of the payments—past, 
present and future—in the few instances where the owner was finally 
driven to build. 

The other weakness was worse. In one of its occasional imitations 
of the ostrich, Congress saw fit to stick its head in the sand against 
the sound of the horrifying word ‘“‘subsidy.’’ It led the public to 
believe that government funds were being paid for the carriage of 
our mails overseas, when actually the wording of the act itself made 
it perfectly clear that the payments were designed to offset the higher 
operating costs under the American flag—nothing more nor less than 
our old friend, the protective tariff. 

The shipowners were simple enough to believe that the public was 
sufficiently informed to appreciate that mails could never be trans- 
ported on a ten-knot vessel. They took Congress’s little game of hide 
the thimble at face value and honestly did not think anyone was 
being fooled by it. 

Their awakening came in 1934 when they were noisily charged 
with being liars, horse thieves, and guilty of almost every other crime 
in the calendar by a Senate investigating committee, primarily because 
they had not carried the mails which the Post Office would not give 
them to carry. Undeniably, in a few instances, that investigation 
brought to light acts which were not what they should have been, but 
it is highly significant that, in spite of all the hullabaloo and the 
witch hunting, not a single presentment was ever made to a federal 
grand jury as a result of its disclosures. 


Labor Troubles 


Aside from shaking public confidence in the integrity and ability 
of American shipowners, that little party had another and far more 
serious repercussion. It put into the hands of the most radical labor 
leadership in the United States the very weapons they needed to 
convince their followers and the public at large that shipping em- 
ployers were pariahs deserving neither respect, consideration nor 
protection. The results have been written too large in the public 
press over the last four years to need my recapitulation here. With 
services continuously disrupted, with almost all semblance of discipline 
destroyed, with their industry the football of the most virulent type 
of labor politics and practices, it is almost miraculous that any 
American shipowner survived. 

I do not want to dwell too long on this phase. Seen from the 
inside, some of its incidents have been a severe test in one’s faith, 
not in our system of government, but in the way in which it is 
administered. Fortunately, the tide is turning slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, but none the less surely. Should that turn now be stopped 
or deflected, there will be little use in future discussions of an 
American merchant marine. 


The 1936 Act 


The 1936 act did remedy the two fundamental defects of its 
predecessor. It separated the shipbuilder completely from the ship- 
owner and protected each of them directly in their respective fields 
against the lower costs of foreign construction and operation. It 
spelled out “‘SSUBSIDY”’ so that there was no hypocritical pretense 
regarding the purpose for which public funds were being expended. 
If the people are willing to pay for a merchant marine, in principle 
the act is sane and sound. 

Unfortunately, to placate the witch burners, it was necessary to 
load the act with a series of harassments, obligations, and provisos 
that are so complicated and binding as to create a strait jacket too 
tough even for a Houdini—and that in a world business calling for 
more than ordinary flexibility of plan and action. Not only was the 
shipowner tied hand and foot, but the Maritime Commission, charged 
with administering the act, was given practically no leeway in the 
development of its detailed policies. 


The legislation now pending is designed to loosen these bonds to 
some extent. I cannot comment on it here because its final form is as 
yet unknown, but it can be said with certainty that it will be a step 
in the right direction provided it can be sanely and sensibly admin- 


istered, and provided there is a real appreciation in Washington that 
Rome was not built in a day. 


Legislation Not Sufficient 


As I see it, no legislation can cut to the root of the problem. That 
lies within the administrative field and is firmly embedded in the 
keels of our war-built fleet. We need new tools in both our foreign 
and domestic trades. Until we get them, in the former instance, any 
subsidy comes close to being a waste of public moneys. If we get 
them foreign, and that results in the second-hand tonnage thus re- 
placed being pushed into our protected trades, we will retard replace- 
ment there indefinitely. In addition, we will probably do substantial 
damage to the railroads and other competing forms of transportation 
—indirectly by the use of taxpayers’ money. 

Again, between the war-built fleet and the 1920 and 1928 acts, we 
have built up a system of trade routes on a basis that is more political 
than scientific. There is a substantial duplication of facilities based 
on the very natural desire of each seaboard locality to have a line 
of its own on every route for which it can show the slightest semblance 
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of traffic. There is a definite inefficiency in the maintenance of liner 
operations primarily to handle low grade, seasonal cargo which might 
be more economically cared for by the charter of tramp tonnage, and 
in fact is so cared for in other parts of the world. 

If we are to deal with replacement for our foreign trades on the 
basis of the status-quo, its cost will be staggering and the ultimate 
result will be a public revulsion against so expensive a luxury. But 
consolidation and elimination mean that a lot of people are going to be 
hurt, and a lot more will think they are hurt. When that happens it 
is not always so easy to do the sensible thing under our form of 
government. As a people, we are for some reason constitutionally 
against stepping back to make a fresh start, no matter how wrong 
our first start may have been. 


Shipyard Capacity 


There is still another phase of the problem that I have not touched. 
Our shipyard capacity is very limited and so is our supply of skilled 
shipbuilders. Unlike the war-built ships, the wartime yards have 
disappeared. We have a big naval program in hand and a bigger 
one in the offing. As a result, construction prices in the United States 
are bound to be high almost to the point of excessiveness for some 
years to come. To create new yards with government funds is not a 
desirable solution. The creation was sadly extravagant in our previous 
experience and would again raise the question of the worth of the 
luxury against its cost. Until we do bring something more than chaos 
out of the darkness of our merchant marine policy, private capital 
is not going to invest in shipyards. 

The sensible answer would seem to lie in doing a certain amount 
of our building abroad for the foreign trade coupled with the use of 
government money to expand our existing facilities. Politically this 
may be an impossible solution, but it is hard to see how simultaneous 
replacement can be achieved in any other way—and we must have an 
approximation of simultaneous replacement for operations which run 
on a regular schedule. 

For example, if you have five ships with a speed of ten miles an 
hour they will each cover a given distance in the same number of 
days and you can readily maintain the same regular intervals between 
your sailings. If you scrap one of your ten-mile ships and substitute 
a vessel that can make fifteen miles an hour, she will obviously cover 
the distance in far less time and regularity of interval is impossible 
to maintain. The fast ship is always catching up on her slower sisters 
and regularity disappears. To maintain it you would have to replace 
all five vessels with uniformly faster units. 


Horse-sense Policy 


I started out by saying that our merchant marine needed a miracle 
for its salvation. The particular brand of miracle required is not 
over-popular in these degenerate days. It is just the miracle of old- 
fashioned American horse-sense. 

Given a sincere desire for private ownership and operation, given 
a realistic understanding that protected industry cannot take it without 
government help in a free market, and given the principles of inverted 
protection embodied in the 1936 act, horse-sense would seem to involve: 

1. Concentration of government effort on modernizing a few of 
our most vital trade routes. 

2. Concentration under proper flexible regulation of the operation 
of these routes in the ‘hands of the strongest and best equipped 
American shipping companies. 


Parenthetically this also runs contrary to the modern dogma, but 
shipping is not a piker’s game. 

3. The elimination on a gradual but definite program by foreign 
sale, scrapping or government purchase of war-built tonnage in our 
foreign trades, except where it can be run without public aid. 

4. Government contribution, based on national defense require- 
ments, toward replacement construction in the domestic trades, pro- 
vided equivalent replaced tonnage is similarly eliminated. 


5. Serious consideration under proper restrictions of construction 
abroad for the foreign trade, when existing American shipyards can- 
not or do not want to contract at comparable prices—due allowance 
being made for higher American labor and material costs. 


6. A public realization that no merchant marine policy can de- 
velop or prove itself in less than twenty’ years—though I do not see 
how even the highest horse-sense can find a guarantee against the love 
of our people for change with a capital ‘‘C.’’ 

In small measure, but of excellent quality, we have shipping 
concerns and a shipping tradition that will stand comparison with the 
world’s best. We have officers and men who have known how to run 
ships as capably and efficiently as those of any other maritime 
nation, and who will do it again as soon as they awake from their 
present nightmare. We have yards and shipbuilders who have proved, 
in the few chances they have had in recent years, that they can equal 
the best products of Belfast or the Clyde. 

Pay these people what it costs to maintain protected living 
standards in an unprotected market, give them a fair break and a 
definite policy for something longer than four years at a time, and 
they will bring you a great deal more than chaos out of the present 
darkness. 

D. B. Robertson, president, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Cleveland, O., originally scheduled to 
speak at this session, was unable to be present beacuse of legis- 
lative conferences in Washington. 


Committee Reports 


Committee reports were presented and considered at the 
afternoon session. J. H. Butler, New York City, reporting as 
chairman of the speakers’ committee, said that an increasing 
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number of member clubs had availed themselves of the services 
of his committee in recent months in getting speakers for meet- 
ings. He presented a new list of speakers recommended by his 
committee and said copies were available to the officers of all 
member clubs. His report was received. 


A. L. Peterson, Springfield, Ill., and D. S. Mackie, Chicago, 
reported as chairmen of the sustaining membership and member- 
ship committees, respectively. Mr. Peterson made a plea for more 
sustaining members so that the association might broaden the 
scope of its educational work. Mr. Mackie pointed out that, in 
1926, when the association last met in Dallas, it had had 53 mem- 
ber clubs. At present, he said, it had 102, the following having 
been added since the St. Louis meeting: 


Los Angeles Transportation Club; Women’s Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Club of New Orleans; Traffic Club of the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley; Junior Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. Louis, and the Traffic Club 
of Washington, D. C. 


Both reports were received. 
Educational Report 


In the absence of G. Lloyd Wilson, Philadelphia, chairman 
of the committee on education and research, the report of that 
committee was read by Mr. Fitzgerald. It was as follows: 


The activities of the committee on education and research of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America may be summarized briefly under 
the following headings: 

1. ‘‘The Trafficgram.’’ During the period, October, 1937, to April, 
1938, six numbers of ‘‘The Trafficgram,’’ Vol. V, Nos. 1 to 6, inclusive, 
have been published. These numbers aggregated 97 pages, and averaged 
16 pages each. In these numbers, the activities, along education lines, 
of an average of 46 clubs per month were mentioned. 

The February, March and April numbers stressed the Dallas 
convention in order to assist in stimulating attendance. The March 
number in particular emphasized the Dallas convention with three pages 
devoted to the convention plans. 

In addition to programs, speakers, subjects and other matters of 
educational interest, ‘‘The Trafficgram’’ has included book notes of 
books of interest to traffic and transportation people, membership 
lists of the committee on education and research, traffic club publica- 
tions and editors, and other items of educational interest. 

2. Outline of Reading Course and Bibliography in ‘‘Economic 
Aspects of Air Transportation.’’—In April 7, 1938, a _ read- 
ing course and selected bibliography in the ‘‘Economic Aspects of 
Air Transportation’’ was published as mimeographed pamphlet of 10 
pages. This reading course was authorized to be prepared by the 
committee on education and research by vote of the board of directors 
at the New York convention. A series of six articles paralleling these 
materials is being published in The Traffic World, commencing with the 
issue of April 2, 1938. 

3. Cooperation with Traffic Clubs and Educational Institutions.— 
The work of the committee in cooperating with traffic clubs and 
educational institutions in the establishment or development of 
courses in traffic and transportation has been continued and increased. 
It is encouraging to note a substantial and increasing interest on 
the part of traffic clubs in educational activities and of universities, 
colleges and schools in traffic and transportation courses. The com- 
mittee has cooperated with six educational institutions which have 
established or reestablished transportation courses and with five 
institutions which are planning to establish such courses. The co- 
operation has included assistance in outlining courses, suggesting ref- 
erence and text materials, selection of teachers and other matters. 

Educational activities of member clubs now include: (1) Traffic 
study courses; (2) forum discussion groups; (3) public speaking classes, 
and (4) transportation and traffic courses in educational institutions 
sponsored by traffic clubs. 

4. Transportation Societies in Educational Institutions.—Your com- 
mittee has cooperated with student transportation societies in educa- 
tional institutions in order to assist in the development of their 
activities and in integrating their work with that of the A. T. C. of A. 
Applications for membership in the A. T. C. of A. as student societies, 
pursuant to the procedure approved by the board of directors of the 
A. T. C. of A., have been made to the chairman of the committee on 
education and Tesearch by the Transportation Society of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Pi Alpha Epsilon Transportation Society of 
Temple University. These applications have been approved by your 
chairman and transmitted to the executive committee. 

5. Miscellaneous Activities——The miscellaneous activities of the 
committee on education and research have continued to increase. 
These activities include: 

(1) Correspondence with clubs, individual and institutions regard- 
ing traffic and transportation educational work. 

(2) Speaking at traffic clubs, forum meetings and traffic study 
groups. 

(3) Supplying materials and references for papers, debates, ad- 
dresses and other purposes. 

The volume of correspondence has increased more than in pro- 
portion to the increased membership in the A. T. C. of A., requiring 
a steadily increasing amount of stenographic and clerical assistance 
as well as the devotion of an increasing amount of ‘time to attend to 
the varied matters referred to the chairman. 

The amount expended upon the activities of the committee on 
education and research and the editorial work of ‘‘The Trafficgram’’ 
combined for the past six months, October, 1937, to March, 1938, 
amounted to $353.45, divided as follows: 
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6. Recommendations.—Your chairman wishes to make the follow- 
ing recommendations for the half year: 

(1) The authorization of the preparation and publication of a 
reading course and selected bibliograph on ‘‘The Economic Principles 
of Transportation.”’ 

(2) An appropriation of $500 to defray the expenses of the work 
of the Committee on Education and Research and the Editor of ‘‘The 
Trafficgram’”’ during the ensuing period of six months until the next 
convention. 

Your chairman wishes to express his appreciation of the splendid 
work done by the traffic clubs and by the chairman and members of 
the respective educational committees and for their cooperation with 
other clubs. He also wishes to commend the quality of traffic club 
publications and their editors and to thank them for their helpfulness 
in the work of editing ‘‘The Trafficgram’”’ by sending to the editor copies 
of their publications, notices and other data. 

On behalf of the members of the committee on education and 
research your chairman wishes to thank the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America for the privilege of serving the association for another 
term and to express his regret that it was impossible to attend this 
convention. 


The report was received. 

Mr. Bockstahler, reporting as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, said that the association’s cash balance March 31, 1938, 
was $6,686.25, as compared with $6,167.09. He said that the club 
dues in the period had been sufficient to cover the general ex- 
penses of the organization and to leave a substantial balance. It 
had been a “tight squeeze,” however, he said, to make the sus- 
taining membership dues cover the educational activities and he 
endorsed the plea of Chairman Peterson for an increase in the 
number of sustaining members. 

T. T. Harkrader, New York City, spoke briefly on the trans- 
portation policy of the Transportation Association of America, 
copies of which were distributed to those present. 


Sloan’s Address 


Mr. Fitzgerald introduced M. S. Sloan, president, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, St. Louis, who spoke of the need for a national 
legislative transportation policy for the solution of the railroad 
problem. He said: 


It is a distinct advantage for me ,to talk to such a group as you, 
for to you the so-called railroad problem is no new thing. Whether 
you are industrial traffic officers or transportation traffic officers, you 
have had to deal with various factors of the railroad problem, one 
of the most important being traffic—its relationship to the shipping 
public, its cost and, above all else, its volume. 

No serious student of the railroad problem would contend that 
all the ills could be solved by an increase in traffic volume alone, but 
anyone entitled to any consideration as an authority on the subject 
recognizes volume of traffic as one of the important factors. A 
sufficient improvement in general business conditions to restore a 
normal volume of traffic would not solve the problem, but it would go 
far to tide the railroads over the present critical period, while an 
effective program for its solution is being worked out. 


There is a disposition in some quarters to view the railroad 
dilemma as a great mystery. As a matter of fact it is very simple. 
Four dollars in added expenses for every three dollars in added 
receipts will bring ruin to any business if it keeps up long enough, 
and that is what has been happening to the railroads for the last five 
years. Railroad operating expenses and taxes in the first two months 
of this year were $108,132,106 more than in January and February, 
1933. Railroads in western territory fell short of earning their 
operating expenses and taxes in these two months this year by 
$7,824,531. For the railroads as a whole, last January showed the 
greatest deficit in net income of any month in history. The railroads 
have been hit harder by the so-called recession than they were by 
the depression. 


Progress in railroad operating efficiency has been marked in the 
five-year period for which these comparisons are made. Service 
standards, both passenger and freight, have been raised more rapidly 
than in any like period in railroad history. Yet the railroads have 
operated thus far in 1938 with less margin of revenues over expenses 
and taxes than in any corresponding period of which there is record. 
Many of the country’s important systems actually have failed to earn 
operating expenses and taxes. 


Need for a Policy 


Such catastrophic conditions have at last awakened even public 
authority to some appreciation of the situation and late developments 
indicate that the problem is to receive early consideration by Congress. 
He would be a bold man who would attempt to forecast the action 
Congress will take. The great need, of course, is for a new national 
transportation policy embracing every phase and agency of transporta- 
tion and dealing fairly with all. In the meantime, what the railroads 
need, to bring immediate and effective relief, while the larger problem 
is being solved, is vastly reduced costs of operation, coupled with a 
sufficient increase in tonnage and rates to make up the difference 
between income and out-go. Present prospects of attaining these 
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desired ends may not be over-bright, but that is no reason for not 
keeping our eyes on the ball. 

Whatever transportation policy, if any, may be worked out by 
Congress in response to the President’s recent message, such policy, 
to be successful, must recognize certain baic principles. One of these, 
and, perhaps, the most fundamental, is that the government, having 
made the railroads a regulated industry, should accept the responsibility 
imposed in the transportation act of enabling them to earn a fair 
return on their investment. In the recent rate case, the Commission 
did not go as far as the carriers desired, and their application for 
a 15 per cent advance in freight rates was granted only in part. 

Everyone recognizes transportation as a vital factor in distribu- 
tion, just as merchandising is recognized as a vital factor in distribu- 
tion. No one questions the right of merchants, wholesale or retail, to 
earn a fair profit in the performance of their function as distributors. 
Theoretically, perhaps, there may be more or less acceptance of the 
fact that the function of transportation also is entitled to a fair 
return for the service performed, but actually in practice this has not 
been adequately reflected in the rate structure. The railroad, ap- 
parently, has been the one laborer not considered worthy of his hire. 

More revenues, through increased traffic and higher rates, and 
reduced costs of operation are still the vital factors in the railroad 
problem. As so aptly and emphatically stated by Commissioner Frank 
McManamy, in his opinion on the recent rate case: 


“The railroads cannot operate on advice or admonitions, 
no matter how wise or how generously provided, particularly 
when congressional action, large expenditures, and a period 
of years will be required to make them effective. If the rail- 
roads are to continue to function and to maintain their plant, 
to say nothing of modernizing it to provide the quantity and 
quality of transportation to which the public is entitled, they 
must have relief of a more substantial character.’’ 


Factors in Rate-making 


Many elements enter into the job of rate-making, and consideration 
must be given to numerous factors in arriving at just and reasonable 
rates, but one element that has not had proper consideration, it 
seems to me, is the value of the services rendered. Too much emphasis 
has been placed on the price and not enough on the value of the 
service. 

Few products, whether of field or factory, find a market at the 
place of their production. Even as common a product as coal usually 
must be transported a considerable distance before it finds a profitable 
market. Ore at the mine has little value—even the ores from which 
precious metals are extracted, not to mention zinc, lead, iron and 
the various other ores that enter into various phases of manufacturing. 
Cotton or wheat is worth little in the field; it is not until a market has 
been found through transportation service that they have real value. 


Contrasted with the value added to the product, the cost of trans- 
portation is trivial. If more thought were given to the increased 
value of the product after it has been transported, there would be 
quick recognition of the fact that the American railroad supplies the 
producer with the lowest price transportation service in the world. 
More than this, if rates were advanced in an amount sufficient to 
enable the carrier to earn a fair return, the railroads would still be 
giving the public the greatest transportation bargain in the world. 


A recent compilation disclosed that Japanese railroads alone, with 
their almost pauper labor and their short distances, move a ton of 
freight at a lower price than do American railroads. In countries 
where wages are anywhere near comparable, Canada alone makes a 
near approach to our low price of rail transportation. Even India, 
another pauper labor country, has a higher cost than the United 
States. The rate per ton mile in Japan is .77 of a cent; in the United 
States .94 cent; in Canada .98 cent; in India 1.08 cents. Nowhere in 
Europe is the rate per ton mile below 2 cents, while in France it is 
upward of 3 cents. Once the American people are fully alive to the 
absolute necessity of rail transportation and its amazingly low cost, 
compared with that of other countries, they will demand that the 
railroads be treated equitably and fairly. 


Railroads Indispensable 


The indispensable character of railroads in the modern world 
ought to be obvious. It is conceivable that a maritime nation, such 
as Great Britain or Japan, might get along with waterway transporta- 
tion supplemented by highway and airway carriers, even if rail 
transportation were completely eliminated, though even in such nations 
the railroads are of highest importance. But the United States without 
its railroads is inconceivable. Not only are the railroads the first and 
most important transportation agency, but a great continental nation 
such as ours would suffer complete commercial and industrial paralysis 
without this means of transportation. 

One does not need to minimize water or highway or air transporta- 
tion to emphasize the absolutely essential character of rail transpor- 
tation in the United States. The rail system is the very backbone of 
transportation in our country. 

Airway, highway and waterway transportation all have their 
proper places in the picture, but only the railroads are absolutely 
indispensable. Not only do the railroads recognize their importnace in 
the transportation scheme, but they have shown it by equipping them- 
selves to meet that responsibility fully. For one thing, they cover 
the country completely. No need to emphasize this point by citing 
mileage and equipment figures. It is sufficeint to say that the rail lines 
form a gigantic network, touching every state and almost every com- 
munity in our nation. Upon their efficient service depend the orderly 
movement of the nation’s goods, the uninterrupted operation of 
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thousands of mills and factories, the steady flow of commerce, the 
welfare of America’s teeming millions in time of peace, and they 
afford ample means for quick transportation of troops in time of war. 
I could not overstate, if I would, the importance of the service 
they perform. 

You men who deal with traffic are aware of the magnitude of 
railway operations, and the degree in which America is dependent 
upon the railroads, but we need, I think, to ponder occasionally the 
real vastness of the service. To cite only a few facts: In 1937 the 
railroads loaded a car of freight for every 3.4 persons in the United 
States. They handled a freight car 178 miles for every inhabitant. 
They loaded 38,000,000 cars of freight and moved them distances 
ranging from a few miles to more than 3,000 miles, and, as previously 
stated, this service was performed for an average revenue of less than 
one cent for moving a ton of freight one mile. Whatever the service 
rendered by other agencies of transportation, the railroads alone can 
perform this great feat at such an amazingly low figure. 


Railroads as Community Assets 


It is pertinent, too, at this time, when the transportation problem 
is being studied from every angle, to direct attention to the railways, 
not merely as the chief transportation agency of the country, but also 
to their value as community assets. Railroads have become so much 
a part of American life that they are now accepted as a matter of 
course. During the pioneer period, when every community desired a 
railroad and most of them had visions of becoming great railroad 
centers, many inducements were offered to obtain a railroad. But, 
once the railroad came, the community’s estimate of its value appeared 
to dwindle. The local commercial club or chamber of commerce would 
go great lengths to obtain a factory or other industry, which could, 
and frequently did, close up or move away, but the community 
attitude appeared to be that the railroad was a fixture. No need to 
worry further about it. 

Until recent years, when loss of traffic forced abandonment of 
many branch lines, there was much to explain, if not to justify, this 
attitude. Normally, the railroad does come to stay. It casts its lot 
with the community. Its investments are heavy and as the community 
grows they increase. The railroad’s taxes are important in the life 
of the community. Not alone that, but the mere fact of its heavy 
investments is a guarantee of its permanence and an insurance of 
regular, dependable and permanent transportation service. 

The railroad is a stabilizing force that business recognizes, either 
consciously or unconsciously. Whether or not the merchant or manu- 
facturer spends much time thinking about it, he does know that the 
railroad is there to supply every transportation need. If he has a 
shipment to make, he knows it will not be rejected because it doesn’t 
happen to be the kind of commodity the transportation agency prefers 
to handle. The railroad carries all and sundry. It is not permitted 
to pick and choose, even if it desired to do so. Every shipper is 
treated alike in respect of rates and service. 


Without going into further details concerning the railroad as a 
community asset, it is enough to say that the railroads are the only 
transportation agencies supplying the public with complete common 
carrier service, the only transportation agency that builds and operates 
and pay taxes on their own highways, that fully pay their way and 
contribute substantially through payment of taxes to the support of 
the schools and the federal, state and local governments. 

The wise community does not overlook this matter of taxes. 
More than one school, particularly here in the southwest, has been 
kept from closing only by the advance payment of railway taxes. 
This has not always been easy. There have been many instances in 
recent years where railroads had to borrow money with which to 
make their tax payments. 


Taxes and Other Costs 


The railroads being privately owned, it might be presumed that 
the stockholders would be the first beneficiaries of any profits made. 
There was a time—20 years ago—that this was so. The owners 
received more in dividends than the tax collector received for taxes. 
Not so today. The tax bills have steadily mounted. In 1917 for every 
dollar the owners received in dividends, 67 cents was paid in taxes to 
the federal, state and local governments. In 1927—only 10 years ago— 
the owners still were the major benecfiiaries of rail earnings, receiving 
a dollar for every 91 cents paid in taxes. The past five years present 
a totally different picture. During the period, 1933-37, for each dollar 
which the railroads paid to their owners, $2.14 was paid out as taxes. 
On our own railroad—the Katy—there was an increase in taxes of 
more than 33%4 per cent last year, compared with the year before. 

Tough as the tax situation is, it might be faced by rail manage- 
ment with more or less complacency, were it not for other increased 
railroad costs. Everything the railroads require for their operation— 
fuel, rails, ties, all items of equipment, supplies of every kind—all 
have gone up in price. Wage advances have increased expense 
enormously. On our own railroad increased wages accounted for 28 
per cent of the increase in operating expenses in 1937 over 1936. This 
burden is particularly heavy during the present period of decreased 
revenues, and railroad operators hope fervently that the business 
recession will be short lived. 


Not Owned by the Rich 


I cannot close without referring to one particular fallacy—the 
commonly held belief that the railroads, being big, are necessarily 
wealthy. The railroads are not owned by the rich, as so many people 
believe. In 1936, the latest year for which figures are complete, there 
were 855,000 railway stockholders. Their profits, if any, came after 
taxes had been paid. But for many of them there were no profits 
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at all. Yet it is these people who would bear the brunt under one 
alternative proposed in lieu of permitting the railroads to increase 
their earnings. This alternative is to restore railroad credit by writing 
off railroad capital through bankruptcies and reorganizations. Besides 
being dishonest, this proposal will not work. The reason there is a 
railroad credit crisis today is the fact that earnings are insufficient to 
pay interest. Is it reasonable to suppose that the investor’s confidence 
in railroads can be restored by public action telling him he need no 
longer expect a return on his investment? This is a situation that 
should receive the most serious consideration, if, and when, Congress 
enacts new transportation legislation. 


Entitled to Square Deal 


Congress will face a real task whenever the formulation of a 
comprehensive transportation policy is undertaken, for both public 
and private interests must be considered. The difficulties are many, 
but not insuperable. As our main transportation reliance, the railroads 
should be dealt with fairly. They are not entitled to, and do not seek, 
any unfair advantage. They are entitled to, and have a right to 
demand, square treatment. 

More clearly than ever before business generally recognizes that 
there is a real railroad problem, and that its solution is of paramount 
importance to all commerce and industry. Recognition of the problem 
is a necessary first step in finding a solution. I am convinced that, 
soon or late, Congress will formulate a comprehensive policy that 
will recognize all agencies of transportation, and see that all are 
accorded equal and exact justice. 

He is a poor American who doubts that our people will find the 
correct solution of this vexing problem, as they will in time find the 
answer to other troublesome questions, that cause deep anxiety, not 
only to us who are engaged in transportation, but to the entire 
business community. The genius that has brought our country to its 
present greatness will solve this and all other problems that confront 
our civilization and carry our country to yet greater heights. 


Editors’ Meetings 


Sixteen editors of traffic club publications met at luncheon 
the first day of the convention, and again in the afternoon, after 
the general session, to discuss their problems. J. L. Merrick, 
Chicago, chairman of the group, presided. There was a spirited 
discussion of the possibilities of revenue from advertising in club 
publications, based on a suggestion from the Newark Traffic 
Club that a central agency might be set up for obtaining adver- 
tising for all the publications as a group. There was also discus- 
sion of the possibility of founding a clip-sheet from which club 
editors might cull items for use in their own publications. No 
action was taken on either subject. 


The Dinner 


Nearly 700, which represented the limit of the capacity of 
the grand ballroom, attended the dinner the evening of April 26. 
Mr. Leffingwell presided. The Rev. Harry T. Moore, Episcopal 
bishop of Dallas, gave the invocation. Mr. Fitzgerald was toast- 
master. Chairman Splawn, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, made the address entitled, “Some Current Transportation 


Problems,” which was broadcast over the radio. He spoke as 
follows: 


It is a privilege and an honor to address the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America. The hundreds in attendance at this meeting 
represent thousands of traffic men from every part of our vast country. 
As men make improvements in their ways of getting a living, new 
professions arise. A profession is a specialization for service impressed 
with the public interest. This specialization demands prolonged train- 
ing and loyalty to a high standard of conduct. 


One of the most amazing developments of recent times has been 
in the modes of transportation. Transportation has opened up new 
continents, has made possible the utilization of products of mines, of 
forests and of farms, and the processing and distribution of raw 
materials to an extent undreamed of one hundred years ago. The vast 
increase in the population of the western world and the improving 
standard of living have been incident to these improvements in trans- 
portation. With this rapid and astonishing revolution in the means of 
transport, there has quickly developed the profession of the traffic 
man. These traffic men are hard-working, alert, and expert in passing 
judgment upon the; most difficult questions of what will be the result 
of a change in rates, in routing, or in methods of transportation. 

I ask you as expert and professional traffic men to join me for a 
few minutes in a brief survey of our transportation agencies and of 
some of the most striking changes which are taking place. 

From the Civil War to the World War—that is, for a half century 
—we thought of transportation largely in terms of railroads. It was 
the railroads that were built ahead of the traffic to open up new 
areas. It was to the railroads that the traffic left the canals and the 
rivers. Aspiring commercial centers fought for more and better 
railroads. Every hamlet desired to be on at least one railroad. One 
of the most astounding changes of the past quarter century has been 
in the relative position of the railroads to other agencies of trans- 
portation. 


Government Aid 
Recently I laid out a mosaic of our transportation agencies in 


order to see something of the relative importance of each from the 
point of view of the social energy which is being currently expended 
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upon each agency. I found that the government has aided every one 
of these in its infancy. 

One hundred years ago, governments, particularly state and 
municipal, were aiding in the construction of canals and were having 
their attention drawn to subsidising railroads. Under the leadership 
of a western senator, Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, the federal 
government began to grant portions of public domain to states with 
the understanding that the states would in turn use them as grants 
in aid of railroad construction. In all, some 184,000,000 acres of land 
were given to promote railroad construction. From grants of right of 
way and other such concessions and from the total land grants, the 
railroads did realize nearly $450,000,000 in cash and about $87,000,000 
in land for their own use. These $537,000,000 of aid were of tremendous 
assistance in the rapid expansion of the railways. 

The aid to waterways at first was largely by the states except 
for the improvement of our harbors. Up to 1882 the federal govern- 
ment had appropriated $111,299,465 for all purposes in connection with 
our waterways—that is for harbor improvements, for harbors, for 
facilities on the Great Lakes and for dredging our rivers. By the 
outbreak of the World War that amount had grown to about 
$840,000,000. By 1925, the total federal appropriation for these pur- 
poses had accumulated to $1,311,597,443. By 1935, it had again doubled, 
and up to date the federal government has appropriated a total of 
about $3,000,000,000 for the waterways. Of the expenditures, about 
$700,000,000 has been for seacoast harbor improvements, $236,803,193 
on the Great Lakes, and about $800,000,000 on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and some $184,127,543 on other waterways. These 
expenditures have been under the careful direction of most competent 
engineers and the outlays can not be said to be extravagant, so far 
as what the public has received is concerned. 

There is always difference of opinion as to whether or not particu- 
lar streams should be canalized and improved. The by-products of 
flood control have in large measure offset any misdirected effort in 
opening up new avenues for transport by water. As a result of the 
huge expenditures since the World War on our waterways, much 
traffic has gone back to the water. For example, on the New York 
State canals, the peak of the tonnage was reached in the five-year 
period 1866-1870, when it was over 5,900,000 tons per annum. That 
gradually fell as railroad service improved until by the outbreak of 
the World War it was less than 1,500,000 tons per year. Now the 
total tonnage on these state canals has increased back to more than 
5,000,000 tons per annum. 


Demand for Good Roads 


With the phenomenal growth of the oil industry and incident 
thereto of the automotive industry, there has come a tremendous 
demand for hard-surfaced roads. Since 1921 the American people have 
expended upon the state highway systems or the designated highways 
approximately $10,875,000,000. Of this amount, regular federal aid 
accounts for $1,267,000,000. In addition there were special emergency 
relief funds amounting to $566,000,000. According to the difference in 
the price level, the federal aid to railroads represented a greater 
amount than has the federal aid to highways—not absolutely but 
relatively. The pipe lines have received no subsidies. 

The most recent form of transport is being carried on with direct 
and indirect subsidies of the government. Up to the present $17,000,000 
have been invested by the federal government in landing fields, beacon 
lights, machines, and accessories for flight. This takes no account of 
any subsidy that may be contained in the payment for air-mail service 
and in current assistance to aviation operations, such as the federal 
operation of beacons. 


Summing up, the federal government has given the railroads land 
grants of about $537,000,000, to waterways and various improvements 
about $3,000,000,000, and to highways less than $2,000,000,000, and to 
the airways $17,000,000. The total of federal aid extended to trans- 
portation is thus about five and one-half billion dollars. The complete 
story of the governmental aid, federal and state, to transportation 
can not be detailed here. One would have to consider the capital 
investment, annual aid and maintenance, as well as special taxes 
levied on each agency. 

Public Outlay 


A better understanding of the relative emphasis upon different 
agencies of transport is had when we consider the current annual 
outlay by the American people for each means of transportation. Not 
counting interest on the investment, the total outlay for taxes, oper- 
ating expenses, and depreciation for the year 1936 was $20,000,000,000. 
The percentage of this total represented by highway transportation 
in 1936 was 75 per cent, for railways 19 per cent, for waterways 4 per 
cent, for pipe lines 6/10 of one per cent, and for airways 
2/10 of one per cent. Highway transport now consumes three-fourths 
of the annual outlay in taxes, upkeep, and operating expenses of our 
transportation facilities. Fifty-one per cent, or $10,700,000,000 a year, 
of the total outlay is represented by the private passenger automobile, 
and 17 per cent, or $3,600,000,000, is represented by privately owned 
and operated trucks. Only $667,000,000 in 1936 was expended by the 
contract and common carrier trucks—that is, something over 3 per cent 
of the total. The privately owned and operated truck represented an 
outlay over five times that of the regulated truck. The expenditure 
upon the operations of boats on our coastwise and inland waterways 
was something over $900,000,000, or just a little more than 4 per cent 
of the total. The expense of operating the pipe lines was under 
$200,000,000, or about 6/10 of one per cent of the total, while the 
airways, so far as the proportional expense is concerned, are a mere 
speck in the sky—2/10 of one per cent. It is true that, of the highway 
transport, much of it is for local pick-up and delivery, for pleasure, 
and for the accommodation of the individual. 
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When we come to consider the revenues received by common 
earriers of all kinds in 1936, we find the total approximately $7,000,- 
000,000. Of the $7,000,000,000 of revenue received by all forms of 
common carrier transport, the share of the steam and electric rail- 
roads was nearly $5,000,000,000, or nearly 70 per cent, the highway 
common carriers received 16 per cent, the waterways 10% per cent, 


the pipe lines 3 per cent, and the airways % of one per cent of 
the total. 


With the growth of competition, there has also come a great 
improvement in the quality of the service. The railroads have in- 
creased the average freight train mileage per hour from 12 to more 
than 16 miles. They now have over 400 trains which make an average 
of 60 miles per hour, whereas four or five years ago there were only 
30 such trains. Air-conditioning is becoming universal, even in coaches. 
The busses on the highways are rapidly becoming super-luxurious. 
Transport in the air is not only comfortable but its speed surpasses 
the miraculous stories of the Arabian Nights. Some of our barges 
and boats are carrying traffic profitably at one-fifth of what the 
railroads were charging a few years ago. The reduction in cost by 
specialized water transport, such as oil tankers, is almost unbelievable. 


More Facilities Than Needed 


Under the spur of competition and the whip of government 
subsidy, we have developed more and better transportation than the 
traffic now requires. The result is a deadly contest between different 
companies for the existing business. The privately owned truck not 
subject to regulation sets the rates for the common carrier truck. 
Shippers in their struggle for markets play one common carrier 
truck against another, using the privately owned truck and sometimes 
the out-of-pocket costs of such activity as the yardstick. Railroads 
undertake to meet the lowering rates by water, by pipe line, and by 
highway. Then the various agencies enter into all sorts of competition 
with each other, both in expense of the service rendered and in the 
rates charged for the service. The consequence is that this competition 
has become undue. 

Very few companies carrying on transportation by any means 
whatsoever now make money. Many small trucking organizations 
earrying specialized traffic for large shippers are making money— 
more, perhaps, than they would concede. A few railroads strategically 
located with reference to volume of traffic, such as the Pocahontas 
lines, continue to be fairly prosperous. The oil pipe lines are folded 
into an integrated industry. Anything the companies lose on their 
rates on oil is made up in other ways, and vice versa. 


We not only have more transportation facilities and equipment 
than the present traffic now supports profitably, but we have all sorts 
of organizations engaged in transportation. The common carrier com- 
panies, such as the railroads and the regulated trucks on the highways, 
are available to all sorts of shippers and to the public generally. But 
individual companies and private corporations engaged in any sort of 
activity do their own transporting and their transportation is now 
mounting into billions. It is these non-common carrier activities which 
have demoralized the rate structure for the common carriers. There 
is a problem which the traffic men of this country are best equipped 
to attack. Just how far should an individual corporation, not a 
common carrier, go in transporting its own goods? 


Falling Off in Business 


In spite of the consequences of this unduly competitive situation, 
the railroads a year ago were doing rather well. In fact, their man- 
agements considered the financial position of the rail carriers to be 
such as to justify a substantial increase in wages. The ink was hardly 
dry on these wage contracts before there set in a severe business 
recession. The effect of this recession upon the business of the rail 
carriers is disclosed by a glance at the carloadings. The total car- 
loadings for the first fourteen weeks of 1938, ending with April 9, 
were 7,680,205 carloads. For the corresponding fourteen weeks of 
1937 they were 9,896,380, a falling off of more than two million car- 
loads the first fourteen weeks of this year. The effect of this tre- 
mendous shrinkage in traffic accompanied by an intensification of 
competition accounts for the temporary toboggan of railway earnings. 
In the competition for the shrinking traffic, rail carriers were particu- 
larly handicapped because they were trying substantially to increase 
their rates while their competitors were free to reduce rates and 
while many men out of employment were willing, for the time at 
least, to drive privately owned trucks long hours for very little 
compensation. 


Financial Effects 


Let us observe some of the financial effects upon the railroad 
companies of this undue competition and of the business depression. 
In 1937, the total income of all railroads was $4,345,000,000. Operating 
expenditures, other than for labor, cost $1,384,000,000. Taxes which 
railroads paid were $326,000,000. That left $2,600,000,000 for the in- 
vestors and employees. The employees received $1,866,000,000. There 
were accrued as fixed charges and rentals $643,000,000, but some of 
this is in default. That left $99,000,000 for the stockholders. Actually 
$167,000,000 was paid out in dividends. This is because 69 Class 1 
railroads earned $231,000,000 after paying fixed charges. The other 
61 Class 1 railroads ran a deficit of $132,000,000. This left a net of 
only $99,000,000 available for stockholders. That is to say, in 1937 
there was available for the stockholders of the railroads as a whole 
less than $100,000,000 whereas the taxpayers and the public in general 
took from the railroads $326,000,000, and the bondholders on a bonded 
indebtedness of $13,000,000,000 including equipment obligations and 
debts of one railroad to another received on an average about 4% 
per cent. In January and February of, 1938, the railroads of this 
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country as a whole, after paying taxes, had left for fixed charges 
only $4,800,000. For the same two months of 1937 that figure was 
$77,000,000. 


Rates and Revenue 


On this showing, the railroads would have had to increase their 
revenue on existing freight traffic about 17% per cent to put them 
back in the position they were in the first two months of 1937, 
assuming no increase on passenger and miscellaneous traffic. No one 
has suggested that such an increase would be practicable. In order 
to meet competition, the railroads have voluntarily reduced their 
rates below what they could charge under the orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the state commissions to where the going 
rates in February of this year on the traffic actually moving averaged 
10 per cent less than what the railroads would have averaged if the 
maximum reasonable rate prescribed by the regulatory authorities 
had been charged. That is to say, the rates which they were applying 
and charging averaged 10 per cent less than what they could have 
charged under existing orders of the commissions. 

The level of the maximum reasonable rates was lifted on an 
average of about 5 per cent in Ex Parte 123. That gave the railroads 
a margin between the average of what they were charging and the 
average of what they could charge of 15 per cent. Actually, they 
hope to lift the rates they are charging on an average of 5 per cent. 
That will still leave the average 10 per cent below what they could 
charge. : 

In lifting the railroad rate level 5 per cent, the railroads are 
facing a considerable diversion of traffic. Whether they will gain as 
much by the increase of an average of 5 per cent on what stays on 
the rails as they will lose from traffic diverted to other agencies as a 
result of these increases, remains to be seen. 


Wages 


Some contend that an immediate cut in railroad wages will solve 
their problems. Last year an increase was given the railroad em- 
ployees by the managements of the railroad companies before the 
managements knew whether or not they would get any increase in 
freight rate levels in Ex Parte 115. As a result of the increases in 
wages, they added, on the basis of the traffic of 1937, $19,500,000 
to the payroll for January and February of 1938. The increases in 
the maximum level of freight rates which the Commission authorized 
in Ex Parte 123, as has just been said, was about 5 per cent and on 
the basis of the traffic of the first two months of 1938 would amount 
to nearly $21,000,000. Applied to the depressed traffic of January and 
February, the increase of 5 per cent was a little more than sufficient 
to meet the increase in wages. If the wage increase received in 1937 
had not been effective in January and February, 1938, the railroads 
would have had for those two months $24,000,000 after taxes were 
paid and before fixed charges, instead of $4,800,000. Even this would 
have been less than one-third of the $77,000,000 they had a year ago. 


Slump in Carloadings 


These figures emphasize the financial effect of the slump in car- 
loadings. The problem of rail prosperity is primarily the problem of 
increasing the volume of their business. It is true that some of the 
competitors of the railroads, such as the trucks, have not yet 
standardized thein wages and many truck drivers are working ex- 
cessively long hours for miserably low wages. In time, that will be 
adjusted. This is typical of many long-run adjustments which may 
be worked out advantageously to each of the agencies of transport. 
The slowing down of business during the winter of 1937-1938 has been 
radical but doubtless temporary. But the permanent diversion of 
more. and more traffic from the rails to other agencies through cut- 
throat competition and through the unregulated activities of non- 
common carrier agencies is the nub of the problem. During the time 
which must elapse before that problem can be solved satisfactorily, 
the railway property must be kept intact. 


In the meantime, every group has given up something. The 
bondholders of 37 companies find the properties of their companies in 
trusteeship or in receivership and the interest not being paid on 
many issues of bonds. These properties, operated under the protection 
of the courts, are being rehabilitated. The shippers have been sub- 
jected to substantial increases in the rates which they may be called 
upon to pay. While the employees did receive an increase in the wage 
levels in 1937, they have been subjected to most drastic reductions in 
the numbers employed. There are today 108,000 fewer employees on 
maintenance of way and equipment than a year ago. Whereas, some 
years ago there were 2,000,000 railroad employees, there are now less 
than 1,000,000. While much of railway employment has been reduced 
through mechanization of different processes, thousands of clerks, 
yard men and train men and other employees are now laid off because 
of the shrinking business. 

This present situation is a result of all that we have reviewed. 
A readjustment in the light of the facts, giving each agency a clear 
field where it has the natural advantage, and the elimination of cut- 
throat competition and of the unnecessary wastes thereof will take 
time. In the meantime, the railway plant must be kept intact. 
Maintenance must not be unduly deferred. Modern equipment should 
be substituted for that which is obsolete and the properties be kept 
in good condition. 

President Roosevelt has vigorously assembled the articulate opinion 
in this country concerning the financial difficulties of the railroads 
and how to meet them. He has consulted the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, representatives of agriculture, of industry, of banking, 
of railway labor and of railway management. He has presented to 
the Congress a report by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the condition of the railroads and various recommendations for meet- 
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ing their difficulties. He has asked the people to think the problem 
through. After mature deliberation the country will settle upon a 
satisfactory transportation policy. 


Basic Soundness 


This review discloses the basic soundness of the railroad industry. 
That it should be doing as well as it is in the face of undue and cut- 
throat competition and in the midst of a business recession which has 
dried up so much traffic is persuasive of the fundamental soundness 
of the railway business. The railroads are necessary. They are giving 
improved service. They are rapidly adapting to changed condition. 
With fair treatment and with the revival of business which is to be 
expected, they will pay their way. In the good years they should 
earn enough to tide them over during the lean years. If the railroad 
companies are protected from exploitation, there is no reason why 
their credit should not become stable. The American shippers require 
the reliable and flexible service of the railroads, knowing that the 
railroads alone can be depended upon for the satisfactory movement 
of heavy goods and for transportation for great distances. 


After the dinner there was dancing. 
Publication Awards 


At the opening of the final general session, the morning of 
April 27, President Snow introduced S. D. Sparkes, chairman 
of the local publicity committee. He announced the winners in a 
contest, sponsored by the Dallas convention committees, among 
editors of club publications for the best pre-convention articles 
printed in those publications. The winners were as follows: 


First prize, $50: Transportation Club News, Transportation Club 
of Louisville, Ed Henken, editor. Second prize, $25: The Trafficlub- 
man, Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla., Vergil M. Perry, editor. Third 
prize, $10: Accent on Traffic, Women’s Traffic Club of Detroit, Irene 
Hansen, editor. Fourth prize, $5: Traffic Club Periscope, Traffic Club 
of Cleveland, J. P. McGuire, editor. Fifth prize, $5: The Jolly Journal, 
Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York, Edythe Presen, editor. 
Sixth prize, $5: The Wheel, Traffic Club of Houston, E. M. Burk, 
editor. 


Judges in the contest were Herbert Stellmacher, Pierre Fon- 
taine, and Will S. Hanson, all past presidents of the Dallas Adver- 
tising League. In submitting their decision, they said: 


The judges were especially impressed with the enthusiasm and 
originality with which the editors of the various bulletins featured the 
Dallas convention. We think that every editor is to be congratulated 
on the type of promotional matter which he used. In all our experience 
in advertising and publicity business, we never have before seen a con- 
vention more ably publicized. 


Club Actvities 


President Snow turned the gavel over to Executive Vice- 
President Schulten for that part of the meeting including ac- 
tivities reports from member clubs. These reports detailed the 
education, civic and social doings of the clubs since the 1937 
convention at St. Louis and outlined plans for the coming 
months. Representatives from the following clubs spoke: 


Traffic Club of Atlanta, Traffic Club of Baltimore, Bir- 
mingham Traffic and Transportation Club, Junior Traffic Club 
of Chicago, Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago, Traffic Club of 
Cleveland, Columbus Transportation Club, Traffic Club of 
Dallas, Transportation Club of Decatur, Traffic Club of Den- 
ver, Fox River Valley Traffic Club, Traffic Club of Fort Worth, 
Traffic and Foreign Trade Club of Galveston, Traffic Club of 
Houston, Indianapolis Traffic Club, Kanawha Valley Transpor- 
tation Club, Ky-O-Va Traffic Club, Los Angeles Transporta- 
tion Club, Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles, Transporta- 
tion Club of Louisville, Traffic Club of Memphis, Milwaukee 
Traffic Club, Traffic Club of Newark, Traffic Club of New 
Orleans, Traffic Club of New York, Women’s Traffic Club 
of Greater New York, Oakland Traffic Club, Traffic Club of 
Peoria, Women’s Traffic Club of Philadelphia, Women’s Traffic 
Club of Pittsburgh, Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. Louis, 
Women’s Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. Louis, Tri-State Traf- 
fic Club, Tulsa Traffic Club, Women’s Traffic Club of Tulsa, 
Wichita Traffic Club. 


Charles W. Braden, New York City, described an illus- 


trated lecture on “The Romance of Transportation” he had 
prepared and offered to present it at traffic club meetings. 


Entertainment 


Preliminaries of the association’s golf tournament took 
place at the Cedar Crest Country Club April 25 and the finals, 
at the same club the afternoon of April 2. Play was for the 
traffic championship, symbolized by the cup presented by the 
Traffic Club of New York. 

The Traffic Club of Dallas held a luncheon April 25 for 
members of the association’s board of directors. The next 
noon the Traffic Club of Dallas was host at a luncheon to lady 
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delegates and visitors. There was a sight-seeing trip of the 
city in the afternoon. 


Meeting of Directors 


At a meeting of the association’s board of directors, imme- 
diately following the close of the convention, April 27, the 
board admitted to cooperative membership the Transporta- 
tion Society of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in accordance with the recommendation made in the report 
of the committee on education and research. It also approved 
the recommendation that the committee undertake the prepara- 
tion of a reading course and a bibliography on the economic 
principles of transportation and authorized an appropriation 
of $500 for the work of the committee in the coming six 
months. 


The following regional vice-presidents were elected, in 
accordance with the amendment adopted by the convention: 
U. E. McFarland, traffic manager, Owens-Illinois Company, 
Toledo, O., Central Freight Association region; W. C. Hull, 
vice-president in charge of traffic, Chesapeake and Ohio, Cleve- 
land, O., Pocohontas region; Lowe P. Siddons, traffic manager, 
Holly Sugar Company, Colorado Springs, Colo., intermount- 
tain region; W. J. Lane, traffic manager, Guggenhime Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Coast region. 

Because Mr. McFarland and Mr. Hull were members of 
the board of directors, the following were elected to replace 
them after their election to the new vice-presidencies: W. E. 
Nevius, traffic manager, Calco Chemical Company, Bound- 
brook, N. J., and F. C. Bryan, traffic manager, Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The board received an invitation from the Louisville club 
to hold the 1939 fall meeting in that city, and one from the 
Tulsa, Okla., club to hold the spring meeting of 1940 in that 
city. No action was taken on those invitations. 


Education Luncheon 


F. G. Maxwell, St. Louis, presided at a luncheon, the last 
day of the meeting, at which 21 chairmen of club educational 
committees were present. There was a‘ general discussion of 
educational activities the indication being that the clubs gen- 
erally are becoming more active in educational matters. 


SOUTHERN CLASS RATES 


The Commission has discontinued, without prejudice to 
future consideration, No. 27655, southern class rates, 1937, 
instituted by its order of February 8, 1937. This discontinuance 
is the outcome of requests from southern interests that assign- 
ment for hearing in this proceeding be indefinitely deferred. 
The case had never been assigned for hearing. 


While the proceeding was instituted on the Commission’s 
own motion, it was in response to petitions filed by the Joint 
Conference of Southern State Commissioners, the regulatory 
authorities of southern states, commercial organizations and 
shippers. The proceeding was with regard to interstate class 
rates now in effect within southern territory and between 
southern territory and official territory. 

Southern interests, it is understood, desire questions as 
to rates between those territories to be handled in No. 27746, 
State of Alabama et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Generally .known 
as the southern governers’ case. Hearings in that proceeding 
were begun at Birmingham, Ala., April 11. That case is to 
be further heard, July 12, at Buffalo, N. Y., at the Statler Hotel 
before Commissioner Lee and Examiners Mattingly and Cor- 
coran. The Commission’s order discontinuing the class rate 
case was passed by it April 11, the day on which hearings in 
the governors’ case were begun and made public April 25. 


SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


The New York & Long Branch; Pennsylvania; and Central 
of New Jersey have filed applications with the Commission for 
approval of proposed modifications of signal systems or devices 
under paragraph (b) section 26 of the interstate commerce act. 
Any interested party desiring hearing should advise the Com- 
mission in writing within 15 days from April 23. 

The Wabash has filed an application with the Commission 
for approval of proposed modification of signal systems or de- 
vices under paragraph (b) section 26 of the interstate com- 
merce act. Any interested party desiring hearing should advise 
the Commission in writing within 15 days from April 25. 

The Pennsylvania and the Wabash have filed applications 
with the Commission for approval \f proposed modification 
of signal systems or devices under paragraph (b) section 26 of 
the interstate commerce act. Any interested party desiring 
hearing should advise the Commission in writing within 15 days 
from April 26. 
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STORAGE AT NEW YORK 


The Warehousemen’s Protective Committee, in a brief on 
further hearing in Ex Parte 104, Part 6, warehousing and 
storage of property by carriers at the port of New York, asks 
that the Commission find that the Erie railroad through pay- 
ments of “alleged rent” to the Seaboard Terminal and Refriger- 
ation Co. has given rebates thereby subjected the complaining 
warehouses to unjust discrimination, undue prejudice and dis- 
advantage and conferring preferences and advantages to the 
Seaboard company. 

The Commission, in prior reports in this case, 198 I. C. C. 
134, 216 I. C. C. 291 and 220 I. C. C. 102, condemned the ar- 
rangements between the railroad company and the refriger- 
ation company. The case was reopened on petition of the Sea- 
board. That petition asserted that the Seaboard had not had 
an opportunity to be heard in the prior proceedings. 

“Parenthetically we must remark that the Seaboard com- 
pany had ample opportunity to be heard in the prior proceed- 
ings,” says the committee’s brief. 

Further assertions in the brief are that the Erie through 
assuming large costs of construction and maintenance expenses 
of service facilities of the Seaboard, incurred in the operation 
of the warehouse in Jersey City, N. J., has subjected the com- 
plaining warehouse companies to unjust discrimination, preju- 
dice and disadvantage and unduly preferred the Seaboard; 
that through payment of excessive compensation for freight 
handling and excessive prices for ice, the Erie has subjected 
the warehousemen to discrimination, prejudice and disadvan- 
tage; that the Erie by the devices alleged hereinabove has 
refunded and remitted portions of its published rates and 
charges on all interstate shipments of freight which it has 
transported to or from the warehouse of the Seaboard from 
the time of the opening of the Seaboard warehouse in Septem- 
ber, 1927, to the present date. 

The warehousemen alleged that the practices of the Erie 
herein outlined were inconsistent with honest, efficient and 
economical railroad management within the meaning of sec- 
tion 15a(2) of the interstate commerce act. The brief also 
alleges the agreements and arrangements under which the 
Seaboard handles freight for the Erie at the Duane Street 
Piers, Manhattan, and the resulting handling of the freight are 
in violation of section 15(11). It is further asserted that the 
long-term contracts between the Erie and the Seaboard, running 
for terms of 30 or 40 years, under which the Seaboard handles 
freight for and sells ice to the Erie, which do not fix maximum 
rates of compensation for the freight handling or maximum 
selling prices for ice, and which deprive the Erie of the benefits 
of competitive bidding through the long periods of the con- 
tracts, are also inconsistent with efficient and economical man- 
agement. 

The Seaboard Terminal and Refrigeration Co. in its brief 
asserted, among other things, that the Erie was justified in 
entering into the agreements with it when they were made, 
July 31, 1926, for the construction of the warehouse and refrig- 
erating plant and for furnishing ice and for freight handling; 
that the agreements were entered into in good faith; that the 
cost of the warehouse building had not been shown to have 
been excessive; that the money spent by the Erie had not been 
shown to be excessive, or for the benefit of Seaboard; that 
the rent had not been shown to be unreasonable; that no com- 
munity of interest of any kind had been shown; no unfair or 
illegal competition had been shown; that the evidence showed 
that the Erie was justified in contracting with the Seaboard 
for the handling of freight at New York and Jersey City and 
that the cost of handling such freight had been generally less 
than the freight handling costs of other railroads in that dis- 
trict; that the Seaboard is not and never was a shipper on the 
Erie; that the Seaboard had never had any interest in the 
freight rates or charges; that there was no evidence to show 
that Erie bore any portion of the expense of the commercial 
operations of Seaboard’s cold storage warehouse; that there 
was no evidence to show that the Erie, by any payments to, 
or agreements or arrangements with Seaboard subjected any 
competing warehouse company to unjust discrimination or 
undue prejudice. 

In conclusion the Seaboard says the evidence does not 
show that the Erie has ever granted concessions to, or assumed 
a portion of the cost of conducting the commercial operations 
of the Seaboard, or given undue or unreasonable preference 
or advantage to that company, or that any agreements or 
arrangements between Erie and Seaboard worked unjust 
discrimination and undue and unreasonable prejudice and dis- 
advantage to competing warehouse companies, or caused 
departures from Erie published tariff rates in violation of the 
interstate commerce act. The evidence to the contrary, it is 
asserted, is conclusive. 
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The Erie in its brief, asserts that the only relationship 
between the Erie and Seaboard was and is contractual; that 
the construction of modern terminal facilities at Jersey City 
for the delivery and handling of perishable traffic is a logical 
and necessary development; that the rental paid by the Erie 
for the lower four floors of the warehouse building is fair and 
reasonable; that the record does not indicate improper or im- 
provident utilization of Erie space in the lower four floors of 
the warehouse building; that there is no violation of law re- 
sulting from the freight handling contract; that the evidence 
establishes that $6 a ton is not an excessive price for team 
track icing at Jersey City; that the transportation of ice by the 
Erie without charge from the ice manufacturing plant at Jersey 
City to its icing platforms at Jersey City and Croxton, N. J., 
is not unlawful; that the transportation of ice by the Erie from 
Wehawken to Jersey City and Croxton, N. J., did not result 
in any violation of the law; that the rent paid by the Erie to 
Seaboard for the auction building for the five-year term com- 
mencing July 15, 1929, was not unreasonable or excessive; and 
that the leases of space by the Erie to others in the lower 
four floors of the warehouse do not result in violations of law. 

The Erie submitted that it was good business judgment to 
lease to others space not presently required for railroad use at 
going market rates for similar accommodations. No one can 
obtain more for space than the current rate, it is asserted. An 
attempt to charge more, the Erie adds, would simply result in 
idle property without income at a time when the railroads are 
exerting every legitimate effort to overcome their unfortunate 
financial condition. 


In conclusion the Erie said it believed that the facts 
presented at the further hearing in January and February, 
1938, had dispelled the inferences and extraneous questions 
injected into the proceeding by certain interveners; that the 
record now convincingly demonstrated the propriety and legality 
of the arrangements and matters discussed in the brief, and 
that the Commission should so find. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER RATES 


Western railroads, in a petition in No. 17000, part 9, rate 
structure investigation, live stock-western district rates, have 
asked the Commission to modify its report and order of June 
8, 1931, 176 I. C. C. 1, and its report and order dated January 
10, 1933, 190 I. C. C. 611, so as to correct “abuses which have 
grown up and which threaten to increase under the present 
adjustment” of rates on stocker and feeder live stock. In 
connection with the quoted words, Live Stock—Western Dis- 
trict Rates, 190 I. C. C. 611, 649, was cited. 

The carriers directed attention to the fact that they had 
taken the position that the transportation performed was the 
same in connection with stocker and feeder animals as for 
animals fit for slaughter, and that there was no reason for any 
difference in rates. In this connection previous proceedings 
and comment of the Commission are referred to. 

The petitioners said that the attention of the western car- 
riers had been directed by representatives of the Commission 
to alleged misapplication of the rates on feeder and stocker 
live stock; and the suggestion had been made that the carriers 
should correct the situation. They said that criticism had been 
directed against provisions in various tariffs, whereby rates 
on feeder or stocker live stock were made to apply on ordinary 
live stock “shipped to feed yards or pastures for the purpose 
of feeding to add growth and/or weight, and subsequent re- 
shipment via rail carriers and which are not intended for 
slaughter within thirty days,” and to similar provisions making 
the application of the rates dependent on the purpose or intent 
in the mind of the shipper or consignee. 

The western carriers said they had found it impracticable 
to correct the situation in precise accordance with suggestions 
made by the Commission. ; 

One of the principal arguments which has been made in 
favor of lower rates on stocker and feeder animals than on 
animals fit for slaughter has been the assertion that the move- 
ment of stockers and feeders is simply preliminary to a further 
movement by rail to market, according to petitioners, who 
added: 


The increased use of highway transportation has largely destroyed 
the argument that lower rates are warranted on stocker and feeder 
animals because such animals receive a subsequent rail movement. In- 
deed, in certain recent cases, evidence has been introduced to the effect 
that there is now an increased demand for stocker and feeder rates to 
public markets in order to give a return load to the truck operators 
who bring fat animals to the markets. Certainly, there is ample jus- 
tification for tariff provisions which would. at least require proof of a 
subsequent rail haul as a condition precedent to the application of 
lower rates for the transportation of all stockers and feeders. ... 

The great development of transportation of live stock by motor 
truck within recent years affords shippers who care to do so an oppor- 
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tunity to avoid paying rates on fat animals by bringing shipments of 
live stock ready for slaughter to country points contiguous to the 
public live stock markets on the stocker and feeder rates, and then 
reshipping, at such time as the owner selects, by motor truck. 


Petitioners say that there is no definite and certain line 
of demarcation between stocker and feeder animals, on the one 
hand, and animals for slaughter, on the other. 

The petitioners said they had prepared tariff schedules 
to be tendered to the Commission for filing, if the prayers of 
their petition were granted, and that respondents in such sched- 
ules, offered a constructive solution of this troublesome prob- 
lem. In substance, said they, the schedules provided for: 


(1) Cancellation of all rates, rules and regulations now in effect 
on stocker or feeder live stock in the west, (2) cancellation of all pro- 
portional rates now in effect on stocker and feeder live stock from 
western points when destined to the east and southeast, and (3) es- 
tablishment of tariff rules under which shipments of live stock con- 
signed to points other than public stockyards, public live stock mar- 
kets, public feed yards, and slaughtering points will be given the bene- 
fit of the 85 per cent basis of rates—not in the first instance, but by 
readjustment of inbound charges upon proof of subsequent reshipment 
by rail. Such tariffs, if permitted to become effective, will permit the 
ultimate assessment of the lower charges on all bona fide shipments of 
stockers and feeders; remove the preference and prejudice found to 
exist in Belt R. & Stock Yards Co. vs. Alton R. Co., 225 I. C. C. 649; 
comply with the spirit of the Commission’s report and order of Janu- 
ary 10, 1933, in the instant case; assure the collection of lawful trans- 
portation charges; avoid the possibilities of manipulation which are 
present under the existing adjustment; preserve railroad revenues to 
a very substantial extent; and represent a comprehensive and con- 
structive solution of a problem which has plagued the Commission, the 
shippers, and the carriers for many years. 


The petitioners ask that the tariffs be permitted to take 
effect without suspension after the Commission, on reconsidera- 
tion, has modified its reports and orders as requested. 


I. C. C. “SPOTTING” ORDERS UPHELD 


Following its decision in No. 734, United States et al. vs. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. et al., made May 17, 1937, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, April 25, in an 
opinion by Justice Roberts, upheld additional orders of the 
Commission commanding railroads serving industrial plants to 
cease and desist from the payment of allowances for switching 
services performed by plant facilities. Similar orders were 
upheld in the previous decision. 


The court had two cases before it in the present proceed- 
ing. One was No. 514, United States et al. vs. Pan American 
Petroleum Corporation et al., on appeal from the district court 
of the United States for the eastern district of Louisiana, and 
the other was No. 530, United States et al. vs. Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. et al., on appeal from the district court of the 
United States for the southern district of Texas. The opinion 
of the court follows: 


These appeals are from decrees of specially constituted district 
courts, setting aside and enjoining the enforcement of orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission‘in nine cases which were con- 
solidated for hearing and decided in a single opinion. The orders 
of the Commission which were the subject of attack commanded 
the railroad or railroads serving industrial plants of the appellees 
to cease and desist from the payment of allowances for switching 
services performed by plant facilities. They resulted from a gen- 
eral report in which the Commission after investigation announced 
general conclusions respecting switching services by carriers in in- 
dustrial plants, and payment of allowances out of the line-haul rate 
to an industry performing the service,? and subsequent supplemental 
reports with respect to sepecific plants. The Commission held that, 
in the circumstances disclosed at each of the plants under considera- 
tion, the carriers’ obligation of delivery was fulfilled by placing 
or receiving cars on interchange tracks and that the moving and 
spotting of cars in the industries’ plants formed no part of the 
service covered by the line-haul rate. It concluded that the prac- 
tice of making an allowance out of the rate to the owner of the 
plant for the performance of the spotting service was unlawful 
and should be discontinued. 

The appellees, in their complaints, asserted that in making its 


118 F. Supp. 624. A circuit judge and two district judges sat as 
a District Court for each of the districts to hear the cases. 

2 Ex Parte No. 104, Practices of Carriers Affecting Operating Reve- 
nues or Expenses, Part II, Terminal Services, 209 I. C. C. 11. 

® Mexican Petroleum Corporation of La., Inc. Terminal Allowance, 
209 I. C. C. 94; Celotex Company Terminal Allowance, 209 I. C. C. 
764; Great Southern Lumber Company-Bogalusa Paper Company Ter- 
minal Allowance, 209 I. C. C. 793; Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 
Terminal Allowance, 209 I. C. C. 68; Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Terminal Allowance, 209 I. C. C. 727; Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Terminal Allowance, 209 I. C. C. 93; Texas Company Terminal Allow- 
ance at Houston, Tex., 209 I. C. C. 767; Gulf Refining Company Ter- 
minal Allowance, 209 I. C. C. 756; Texas Company Terminal Allow- 
ances at Port Arthur, Tex., 213 I. C. C. 583. 
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orders the Commission exceeded the powers conferred upon it by 
the interstate commerce act. These contentions are the same as 
those considered in United States vs. American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., 301 U. S. 402, and are foreclosed by the decision therein. 

The appellees charged that the Commission's findings and orders 
were not supported by substantial evidence. The district court held 
with them upon this point. We have examined the record and are of 
opinion that in each case there is substantial evidence to support 
the Commission’s findings. No useful purpose will be served by a 
detailed recital of the evidence and it must suffice to say, that while 
the conditions in the various plants differed, in all of the cases the 
Commission had before it maps exhibiting the character and extent 
of the plant trackage, its relation and accessibility to the main line 
tracks of the carriers concerned, and proofs as to the volume and 
nature of intra-plant car movements, the amount of engine service 
required and other relevant facts. The value and weight of the evi- 
dence given by railroad and plant executives, and the inferences to 
be drawn from it, were for the Commission. In some instances the 
inconvenience and delay to the carriers in performing plant services 
was more obvious than in others but we are unable to say that in 
any case the Commission’s orders were not based upon substantial 
evidence. The orders should not have been set aside, and the decrees 
must be reversed. Reversed. 


Mr. Justice Cardozo and Mr. Justice Reed took no part in the con- 
sideration or decision of this case. 


COPPER RANGE REORGANIZATION 


Allowances as compensation and reimbursement for ex- 
penses incurred have been made by the Commission, division 
4, in Finance No. 10810, Copper Range Railroad Co. reorgan- 
ization, as follows: 

As compensation for the First National Bank of Boston, 
$1,400, and expenses in connection with its services, $50. 

For expenses of the First National Bank of Boston, $1,500 
for legal service, and $77.30 for expenses in connection there- 
with, to be paid to Burnham, Bingham, Pittsbury, Dana & 
Gould, now Bingham, Dana & Gould. 

For services of H. C. Schulte, attorney for the debtor’s 
trustee, and as counsel for the debtor, $6,000, and for expenses, 
$449.57 less any amounts therein included for which he had 
heretofore been reimbursed by the debtor or its trustee. 

George H. Westcott, trustee, for expenses, $305. On fur- 
ther consideration, the Commission denied the petition of Mr. 
Westcott for an increased final allowance of compensation as 
trustee. The maximum limit of allowance at the rate of 
$4,000 a year, previously fixed by the Commission, was affirmed. 

The First National Bank of Boston asked for $1,402.80 
for compensation. Burnham, Bingham, Pillsbury, Dana & 
Gould, attorneys for the bank, asked for an allowance of $1,500 
for compensation and $27.30 for expenses. Mr. Westcott filed 
a petition for an allowance of $10,000 as compensation for serv- 
ices rendered and to be rendered from April 9, 1936, to the 
conclusion of the reorganization proceeding less the amount 
of money he had already paid himself at the rate of $4,000 a 
year, under the orders of the court and of the Commission, and 
$305 for expenses. Mr. Schulte petitioned for an allowance as 
an attorney for the debtor, of $5,000 between February 4, 1935, 
and May 15, 1936, and $276.51 for expenses. In another peti- 
tion, Mr. Schulte as counsel for the debtor’s trustee, after 
May 16, 1936, prayed for an allowance of $5,000 as compensa- 
tion and $70.31 for expenses. 

The Commission said it was unable to approve a maximum 
limit of compensation for service rendered by Mr. Westcott 
in the increased amount sought by him. The Commission 
pointed out that ratification of his appointment as trustee was 
made subject to the condition that while he served as trustee 
he should receive no salary as an officer or employe of the 
debtor and that his only compensation should be that allowed 
him as trustee by the judge within maximum limits to be 
approved by it. The Commission said that that condition was 
repeated in its order of June 9, 1936, approving as reasonable 
the maximum compensation at the rate of $4,000 a year. The 
Commission said it appeared that its previous action was in 
clear contemplation that Westcott would perform the duties 
of general manager as well as those of trustee, and that the 
maximum compensation filed therefore was $4,000 a year. 

The Commission expressed the opinion that in view of the 
nature and extent of the services of Mr. Schulte the $6,000 
allowed him was amply compensatory. 


N. Y. 0. & W. REORGANIZATION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 11662, 
New York, Ontario & Western reorganization, has directed its 
Bureau of Valuation to file a report, which it has prepared, 
covering the original cost, cost of reproduction new, cost of 
reproduction less depreciation, value of lands and rights, and 
working capital of the debtor, and lessor companies, as of 
December 31, 1936, in this proceeding. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1938, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, N. D. Texas, Dallas Division.) A motor 
carrier engaged in picking up freight in Dallas, Tex., trans- 
porting it directly to his warehouse in Texarkana, Ark., un- 
loading it there in nighttime, and delivering it to Texas and 
Arkansas sides of Texarkana, was engaged in “interstate com- 
merce” within Federal Motor Carrier Act, and Texas Railroad 
Commission had no jurisdiction over carrier. Vernon’s Ann. 
P. C. Tex., art. 1690b; Federal Motor Carrier Act, Sec. 203(a) 
(10), 49 U. S. C. A., See. 303(a)(10). (Roundtree vs. Terrell, 
22 Fed. Supp. 297.) 

That motor carrier engaged in interstate commerce in 
transporting freight from Dallas, Tex., to his warehouse in 
Texarkana, Ark., for delivery to Texas and Arkansas sides 
of Texarkana, at one time stopped his trucks in Texarkana, 
Tex., did not affect character of transportation, where carrier 
had not employed that method for more than two years, nor 
was size of his warehouse material on question whether car- 
rier was subject to Federal Motor Carrier Act. Federal Motor 
Carrier Act, Sec. 203(a)(10), 49 U. S. C. A., Sec. 303(a) (10). 
—Ibid. 

A shipment of goods which traverses another state is “in- 
terstate commerce,” even though the points of origin and des- 
tination are in the same state.—lIbid. 

“Commerce” is traffic plus intercourse, and carriage of 
freight and passengers between two points in one state over 
routes passing over another state will not render that business 
foreign which is domestic.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) A belt line rail- 
road which is obligated to pay for the use of the tracks of 
a marine terminal in shifting cars could not by mere notice 
relieve itself of liability for shiftings thereafter made. (Nor- 
folk Tidewater Terminals vs. Norfolk & P. Belt Line R. Co., 
195 S. E. Rep. 684.) 

A carrier operating a switching line for eight main line 
railroads was not obligated to break up a train load of freight 
cars at marine terminal and to place the individual cars more 
conveniently for unloading.—Ibid. 

The obligation of a common carrier with respect to the 
delivery and receipt of carload freight at private sidings and 
industrial tracks is restricted to acceptance and delivery at a 
point on the siding a sufficient distance from the point of 
connection with the tracks of the carrier to clear such tracks, 
and does not extend to placing or spotting cars at such points 
on an industrial railroad as the shipper designates.—Ibid. 

A carrier operating a switching line had duty to place 
cars intended for delivery at marine terminal at a point where 
they could be conveniently taken over by the terminal company, 
but services rendered beyond such placement was gratuitous. 
—Ibid. 

An express agreement by switching carrier to pay marine 
terminal 25 cents per loaded car on all traffic handled for the 
account of the terminal for the use and maintenance of tracks 
would be unenforceable unless approved and published since 


such payment constitutes a “tariff charge.” Code 1919, Sec. 
3910.—Ibid. 


Inequalities in carrier rates are never sustained except for 
compelling reasons.—Ibid. 

A carrier’s tariff schedules must be both approved and 
published. Code 1919, Sec. 3910.—Ibid. 

A marine terminal was not entitled to recover at rate of 
25 cents per loaded car on all traffic handled for the account 
of the terminal by a switching carrier, for the use and mainte- 
nance of certain tracks, in absence of inclusion of such allow- 
ance in carrier’s tariff schedules, notwithstanding that carrier 
had for a number of years without express contract paid such 
charges for use of tracks in shifting cars without protest. Code 
1919, Sec. 3910.—Ibid. 


TRANSIT AT GRAIN MARKETS 


The Topeka Chamber of Commerce replying to petitions 
of complainants at rate-break points asking that the Commis- 
sion order transit on grain established at the rate-break points, 
said that the Commission should deny those petitions. They 
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were filed by the complainants in No. 27580, Atkinson Milling 
Co. et al. vs. Alton et al.; No. 27628, Board of Trade of Kansas 
City, Mo., vs. Alton; and a sub-number thereunder, Omaha 
Grain Exchange et al. vs. Alton. Those proceedings were 
joined with No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products within 
western district and for export. 

The Topeka organization pointed out that the Commission 
authorized the carriers, if they so desired, to establish transit 
at rate-break points. It said that the carriers serving Minne- 
apolis had granted transit while the carriers at other rate- 
break points had declined so to do. 


That, said the Topeka body, was not surprising because 
counsel for the railroads serving Minneapolis at the argument 
in these cases made a plea for permission to establish transit 
at that point on the ground that such transit would result in 
additional revenue to the carriers serving Minneapolis. On the 
other hand, it said, carriers serving rate-break points other than 
Minneapolis took the positive position that grant of transit at 
the rate-break points would mean a seriour diminution of car- 
rier revenue. Counsel for rate-break points other than Minne- 
apolis, Topeka said, contended that if the Commission required 
the carriers to satisfy the complaints by establishing transit, it 
should in the same order, authorize the carriers to increase 
their rate by a sufficient amount to offset the decreases in 
revenue brought about through the grant of transit. Therefore, 
it argued against grant of the petition. 


COKE TO CENTRAL TERRITORY 


_ Dismissal by the federal court for the northern district of 
Illinois of a suit brought July 22, 1936, by nineteen railroads 
operating in central territory challenging the validity of two 
Commission orders affecting the rate structure on coke moving 
into central territory from southern points was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, April 25, in an opinion 
delivered by Justice McReynolds in No. 638, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. et al., appellants, vs. United States et al. 

Questions in respect of these rates had often been before 
the Commission, said Justice McReynolds. The lower court, 
said he, made findings of fact on the evidence and dismissed 
the bill without opinion. The Commission’s decision was in 


I. and S. 3985, 208 I. C. C. 281. In the opinion Justice Mc- 
Reynolds said: 


The first challenged order, dated March 11, 1935, followed an 
earlier suspension of certain proposed schedules and an _ investi- 
gation. It cancelled these schedules and determined what there- 
after would be maximum reasonable rates upon a mileage basis. 
Subsequently, the proceedings having been reopened, this order 
was modified and reaffirmed. In the circumstances we think the 
court below properly declined to pass upon its validity. 

The second challenged order, April 30, 1936, followed one entered 
April 15, 1936, which upon petition and replies reopened the pro- 
ceedings for reconsideration on the record as it then stood. The 
later order affirmed former findings that the schedules suspended 
by the one of March 11, 1935, had not been justified, and prescribed 
future maximum rates upon a mileage basis. These were lower 
(some ten per cent) than those authorized prior to 1935. 

Here counsel specially insist this second order exceeded the 
jurisdiction of the Commission since it undertook to determine rates 
concerning which there had been no proper notice or opportunity 
for hearing. But this contention rests upon an assumed construc- 
tion of the order not obviously correct. The Commission has not 
so construed it nor has that body been asked so to do or for any 
further action in respect of it. Another construction brings the 
order clearly within the jurisdiction assumed by the Commission. In 
the circumstances appellants cannot prevail on this point. 

Appellants further urge that the order is contrary to the weight 
of the evidence, not supported by substantial evidence, disregards 
ordinary standards for determining reasonableness of rates, is not 
supported by necessary findings, and represents a mere attempt 
to equalize geographical and transportation disadvantages, fortune 
and opportunities. The findings by the court below we think are 
adequately supported by the record. They negative these claims and 
leave no sufficient basis for our interference with the action there taken. 

The challenged judgment must be affiirmed. 


Mr. Justice Black took no part in the consideration or decision 
of this cause. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Finance 11448, assigned for April 26, at Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Lyle, was canceled. 

Hearing in MC 50059, assigned for April 28, at San Antonio, Tex., 
was postponed to a date to be fixed. 

Hearing in 27377, assigned for April 25, at Washington, D. C., was 
cancelled. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-315, assigned for April 25, at New York, N. Y., 
before Examiner Naftalin, was cancelled. 

Hearing in MC 59836, assigned for April 28, at Boston, Mass., 
was cancelled. 

I. & S. M-335, 3rd and 4th Suppl.—Classes and commodities in 
New England was set for hearing at Boston, April 29. 
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F The World’s Largest 
Light Bulb Rode East via 
ERIE 


@ East over the Erie rode the world’s largest light bulb—in absolute safety. 
+ This 14-foot copy of Edison’s first lamp now tops the huge Edison Memorial 
Tower at Menlo Park. 


This six-ton load was an unusual, but not a difficult one for Erie to handle. For 
the toughest jobs, where loads are extra large, where special handling equip- 
ment is required, where cargoes are fragile, or where extra-fast service is 
required, Erie is the answer. 


The chances are the local Erie agent can save you time and money on your 
next shipment. Phone him before you ship. 
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PULLMAN SERVICE FOR NEGROES 


Asserting that they had made provision for equal and 
sufficient accommodations for both races, the Illinois Central 
and the Rock Island in their brief in No. 27844, Arthur W. 
Mitchell vs. trustees of the Rock Island, and the Illinois Cen- 
tral, declare the facts and the law warrant the dismissal of 
the complaint which is that of the colored congressman from 
Chicago. They say that in Plessy vs. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 540, 
the Supreme Court of the United States upheld a statute of 
Louisiana requiring railroad companies to provide separate ac- 
commodations for the white and colored races. 


Since segregation was approved, said the railroads, their 
problem was to provide equal and sufficient accommodations 
for both races. The record, they said, showed that they had 
made such provisions. That fact, they assert, disposes of the 
complainant’s contention that he, on April 21, 1937, was sub- 
jected to an unlawful action on their part when he was re- 
quired to ride in a coach for colored persons when the train 
on which he was riding from Chicago to Hot Springs, Ark., 
passed into Arkansas. 


The brief asserts that when Mitchell asked for a seat in 
the Pullman for the ride in Arkansas, there was no compart- 
ment or drawing room on the pullman in which he could be 
placed and segregated from white passengers as required by 
the statute of Arkansas. It asserts that the conductor inquired 
whether there was a vacant compartment or drawing room and 
when he found there was none, he provided accommodations 
where such segregation was possible in a coach in which the 
fare was lower than the fare which the Congressman had 
paid. The brief says the carriers have been and are prepared 
to refund the difference to the complainant between the first 
and second class fares for the ride in Arkansas. 


The Commission is without jurisdiction, says the brief, to 
enforce the statute of Arkansas, which says complainant cites 
as the basis for his claimed right to accommodations in a pull- 
man car. The statute of Arkansas requires railway companies 
to provide equal but separate and sufficient accommodations 
for both races, says the brief. The brief says that it is well 
established that the word “equal’’ does not mean “identical.” 
The brief also makes the point that the Commission’s only 
jurisdiction over equipment, section 1 (10) is limited to equip- 
ment used in the transportation of property. 

The Illinois congressman in his brief contended that col- 
ored people who bought first class tickets must be furnished 
with accommodations equally safe and comfortable with other 
first class passengers and that failure in this instance resulted 
in violation of section 1 (5) of the interstate commerce act. 
The Rock Island, in compelling him to ride in the colored sec- 
ond class coach, which he said was in filthy condition, discrimi- 
nated against him in violation of section 2 and gave undue 
and unreasonable preference to white persons holding first 
class tickets from Memphis, Tenn., to Hot Springs, Ark. He 
asserted that the Rock Island, in obeying the Arkansas statute 
violated section 13 (4) of the interstate commerce act. The 
separate car law of Arkansas, he contended, was no defense 
for the action of the Rock Island in providing only second class 
accommodations, when a passenger held a first class ticket. 


HANDLING WHEAT CROP 


Anticipating the largest winter wheat crop (with one ex- 
ception) in the last fifteen years, railroads throughout the coun- 
try have already initiated plans for the handling of this heavy 
movement of grain to elevators and marketing centers without 
delay and without interfering with the flow of other traffic, 
says the Association of American Railroads. 

Based on the latest crop report of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which indicates that the winter wheat crop this 
year will aggregate 725,707,000 bushels, an increase of approx- 
imately six per cent over last year’s production and a third 
greater than the average for the last ten years, the car service 
division of the association has issued orders for the concentra- 
tion of an unusually heavy supply of box cars in the winter 
wheat producing states. 

“This year’s winter wheat estimates by the government 
compare with 685,102,000 bushels produced last year and 546,- 
396,000 bushels for the last ten-year average,” said the as- 
sociation. “Production in the southwest is expected to reach 
385,143,000 bushels this year; Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and ad- 
jacent territory, 122,872,000 bushels, and Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon, 73,734,000 bushels. 

“The winter wheat production in the southwest is so large 
and comes in such tremendous volume over so short a period 
that the railroads will have to accumulate and store in this 
territory from 40,000 to 50,000 box cars especially suitable for 
grain loading. This supply is expected to be accumulated 
within the next sixty days and in this connection orders have 
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been issued to all railroads that, effective at once, all western- 
owned box cars can be returned to their home roads as rapidly 
as possible. 

“The southwestern winter wheat crop moves early and, 
while it has frequently taxed the capacity of available railroad 
equipment within the territory, it nevertheless has been han- 
dled successfully by the carriers through the coordinating 
plans of the A. A. R. car service division. Through this cen- 
tral organization (with its car service agents in the field check- 
ing the entire operation) other than railroads throughout the 
country have made their equipment available so that when the 
grain ripens and begins to pass through the huge modern com- 
bine machines, an adequate supply of cars is ready for imme- 
diate loading. 

“Throughout the harvest and regardless of Sundays or 
holidays, thousands of cars are loaded daily, dispatched to ele- 
vators, the grain inspected and weighed by local, state and fed- 
eral authorities, and upon being unloaded, the cars are returned 
immediately for additional grain loading. In this way and 
with the full cooperation of the producer, elevator operators 
and others, the crop has been successfully handled by the rail- 
roads in recent years. 

_._ “The preparatory measures taken through the car service 
division have avoided the terminal congestion which otherwise 
would have occurred. As soon as the crop of one section has 
been moved to market, the same organization transfers its ac- 
tivities to another section until the entire crop has been har- 
vested and moved into elevators, or otherwise binned, for fu- 
ture consumption. 

“While this year’s total winter crop according to present 
indications will be approximately 40,605,000 bushels greater 
than last year, it is expected that it will be handled without the 
issuance of any drastic orders on the part of the railroads.” 


Cc. & N. W. REORGANIZATION 
Hearings have been completed in Finance No. 10881, Chi- 


cago & North Western reorganization. Briefs are to be sub- 
mitted not later than July 1. 


0. P. & E. REORGANIZATION 
The Commission, by division 4, has directed the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Accounts to file a report, which it has pre- 
pared, on its investigation of the income accounts of the Ore- 
gon Pacific & Eastern Railway Co., for the calendar years 1932 
to 1936, inclusive, in this proceeding. 


PIPE LINE VALUATION 


The Commission, by division 1, in valuation No. 1220, has 
made a tentative valuation of the property of the Arkansas 
Pipeline Corporation as of December 31, 1934, finding the final 
value of the property owned and used to be $1,000,000; and of 


property owned but not used, and property out of service, 
$34,100. 


FOURTH SECTION AMENDMENT 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate interstate commerce committee decided April 
26 to give the Senate a chance to vote on the Pettengill bill 
revising the fourth section of the interstate commerce act for 
the principal purpose of repealing the prohibition against a 
railroad charging more for a shorter than a longer haul over 
the same route and in the same direction. 

Chairman Wheeler announced after the executive session 
of the committee that the bill had been ordered favorably re- 
ported without any change in it. The bill has been passed by 
the House and if the Senate should enact it without change 
it would become a law with the approval of the President. 

The chairman declined to reveal how the members of the 
committee voted, asserting the decision to report the bill favor- 
ably was the important information. 

Proponents of the bill indicated they felt that the bill would 
be passed by the Senate before adjournment. Unless the op- 
ponents resort to tactics designed to prevent the bill coming 
to a vote, it was pointed out, there was no reason why the 
Senate would not vote on the measure before adjournment. 

It was understood that the vote on the Pettengill bill in 
the committee was ten to three. Chairman Wheeler and Sen- 
ator Truman announced they had cast two of the three op- 
posing votes. The chairman planned to file a minority report 
urging defeat of the bill. It was understood that the majority 
report would be filed by Senator Lonergan, of Connecticut. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Air Passenger Transportation 


Third in a series of articles on air transportation by G. Lloyd Wilson, 

professor of transportation and public utilities, University of Penn- 

sylvania, and chairman, committee on education and research, Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. 


HE transportation of passengers between cities in the 

United States received its first impetus following the 

World War, when a relatively large number of surplus 
military planes and war-trained aviators and mechanics were 
available for commercial purposes. The public had been in- 
troduced to air transportation by the war and the establish- 
ment of the experimental air mail postal service. A relatively 
small number of persons were transported prior to 1926 in 
sight-seeing and similar air transport services, attractive 
chiefly because of the novelty of the experience, and others 
because of the greater speed of the airplane as a means of 
transportation in cases of emergency. 


Pioneer Air Transport Lines 


The air passenger transportation business is primarily the 
transportation of persons in regularly secheduled services be- 
tween fixed terminals and over regular routes. The first reg- 
ularly scheduled passenger service in the United States was 
established April 17, 1926, by the Western Air Express between 
Los Angeles, California, and Salt Lake City, Utah, a distance 
of 660 miles over contract air mail route No. 4. The service 
was mixed mail and passenger, the planes each accommodating 
about 1,000 pounds of mail and two passengers. Daily flights 
were made in both directions and 258 passengers were carried 
reed this pioneer route between April 17 and December 31, 
1926. 

On July 6, 1926, the P. R. T. Air Service between Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Washington, D. C., was established as the 
first air transportation company engaged primarily in the 
transportation of passengers. A small quantity of mail and 
express traffic was also carried. The U. S. Navy Department 
granted this line the right to use the flying field of the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard adjacent to the site where the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition was being held, and Hoover Field at 
Washington was used as the terminal there. The distance be- 
tween the airports was 125 miles. The trip was scheduled 
to be made in 1% hours, a speed of about 90 miles an hour. 
Two planes a day in each direction were operated. Free mo- 
tor bus service was offered between the airports and the termi- 
nals in centers of the cities, and seat reservations were made 
in advance. An allowance of 30 pounds of baggage was made 
to each passenger, with an extra charge of 25 cents a pound 
for all baggage over 30 pounds. Daily service between Phil- 
adelphia and Norfolk, Virginia, was established by the same 
company later in the year. 

The company ceased operation and withdrew permanently 
from air transportation at the close of the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition, November 30, 1926. In less than five months of 
operation, it carried 3,695 passengers in 613 trips without a 
single accident in 93,770 miles flown in regular service. Of 
the 688 trips scheduled, only 75 were canceled because of ad- 
verse weather conditions. 

The service was op- 
erated at a financial loss, 
but it did much to bring 
scheduled air passenger 
transportation to the at- 
tention of the traveling 


Planes like this, equipped with high- 

powered twin motors for speed, and 

every modern safety appliance, carry 

passengers between Chicago and the 

Pacific northwest on the Northwest 
Airlines. 


public. Over 88 per cent of the trips scheduled were actually 
completed, and over 98 per cent of the trips undertaken or 
started were completed. No flights were interrupted because 
of forced landings due to any form of mechanical failure. 

A number of pioneer services were established in 1927. 
The Marine Airways, operating a service between North and 
Latin America, was developed into the Pan-American Air- 
ways. Inca Lines were established between El Paso and Los 
Angeles and between New York and Boston. 


Contract Air Mail Act 


In 1925 Congress enacted the Kelly contract air mail law, 
which authorized the Postmaster General to contract with pri- 
vate individuals or companies engaged in air transport for the 
transportation of mail. Contracts were awarded to air trans- 
portation companies first for the transportation of the mails 
over auxiliary or feeder routes, and later for the transportation 
over the major sections of the continental air mail routes. By 
1927 all of the services of the Post Office Department had 
been turned over to the air transportation companies and new 
routes were established to be operated by air mail contract 
carriers. 

The effect of the establishment of contractual relation- 
ships between the Post Office Department and the air mail car- 
riers can scarcely be overemphasized. The payments received 
by the air mail contractors enabled a number of lines to estab- 
lish regular and frequent air passenger transportation services 
that would otherwise have been difficult if not impossible. Sev- 
eral air mail contractors did not then and do not now offer 
passenger service, but these are the exception, rather than the 
rule. The officials of a number of air transport lines have 
stated that it would be impossible for their companies to exist 
without air mail contracts. 

Another important factor in the establishment of air pas- 
senger transportation services was the construction of airports 
and airways supplied with lighting facilities, adequate marking, 
and meteorlogical services by governmental action. The fa- 
cilities correspond, roughly, to the aids to navigation provided 
by the federal government for the assistance of ocean, Great 
Lakes, and inland waterway navigation. 

Government Aids 


The government in this country does not directly subsidize 
air passenger transport lines, as is the policy of a number of 
foreign governments, but it has materially assisted in the de- 
velopment of regular air passenger transport services through 
providing aids to aerial navigation, through air mail contracts, 
and the appropriations for military air craft that assist the air- 
plane manufacturers and enable them to produce commercial 
types of aircraft at costs lower than would be possible if the 
plants and facilities were not in existence to construct army 
and navy planes. 

The lines varied from a few miles in route mileage to great 
trans-continental systems. The numerous mergers since 1926 
have ended to result in the establishment of four large domes- 
tic companies and one large American company engaged pri- 
marily in international service, and a number of smaller com- 
panies operating over routes up to 1,000 miles long, connecting 
large centers of population as auxiliary or feeder lines to the 
larger systems and completing a network of air lines serving 
practically every large city in the United States. 


Domestic Air Passenger Lines. 
At the beginning of 1938 there were seventeen air trans- 
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port operators engaged in domestic air passenger transporta- 
tion service in the United States. In 1937 they carried over 
1,100,000 passengers and operated more than 476,603,165 pas- 
senger miles. The passenger seat miles flown in 1937 exceeded 
828,000,000. 

Some of these lines carry passengers, mail, or express 
only, some carry passengers and mail, passengers and express, 
or mail and express, and some transport all three types of 
traffic. 

The domestic air transport lines in operation between 
points in the United States as of the beginning of 1938 are 
shown in the accompanying table: 

United States Domestic Air Passenger Transport Services 
Operating Company Routes Operated 


Amercan Feeder System, Inc........ New York-Springfield 
{ Dallas-Los Angeles 
| Newark-Chicago 
| Boston-Newark 
American Air Lines, Inc........... { Boston-Cleveland 


| Cleveland-Nashville 
| Newark-Fort Worth 
| Washington-Chicago 
| Chicago-Fort Worth 
{ Boston-Caribou via Bangor 
re { Boston-Montreal 
| Boston-Portland 
§ Dallas-Chicago 
| Amarillo-Brownsville 


Boston-Maine Airways, 


Braniff Airways, 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc....Chicago-New Orleans 
Ce DE TABOR. a5 basses ececsne sees Alameda-Salenas 
Continental Air Lines, Inc........... Denver-El Paso 

DER AlP CIOTPORMAIOR:, 2.0:0.0.0:0 cc0se0008 Charleston-Dallas 

Grand Canyon Air Lines............. Boulder City-Grand Canyon 


fSt. Paul-Sioux City-Bismark- 
| Kansas City-Tulsa 
{Daytona Beach-Miami via St. 
| Petersburg 
National Parks Airways, Inc. (Op- { 
eration taken over by Western Salt Lake City-Great Falls 
Air Express Corp., Aug. 1, 1937) | 


Newark-New Orleans 
Newark-Miami 
Chicago-Miami 

New Orleans-Houston 
Chicago-Winnipeg 
St. Paul-Chicago 
Chicago-Fargo 
Fargo-Seattle 
Washington-Detroit 
Detroit-Milwaukee 
Washington-Buffalo 


Hanford Airlines, Inc 


National Airline, Inc 


North American Aviation, Inc. (East- 
ern Air Lines Division) 


Northwest Airlines, Inc............ 


Pennsylvania Central Airlines Corp. 


Pittsburgh-Charleston 
Transcontinental and Western Air, { Newark-Los Angeles 
Sf ictus tetheGasukakens bensbune { Dayton-Chicago 


| Winslow-San Francisco 
Newark-San Francisco 
San Diego-Seattle 
Seattle-Salt Lake City 
Denver-Cheyenne 

§San Diego-Salt Lake City 
|Salt Lake City-Great Falls 
Wilmington-Catalina Airline......... Wilmington-Avalon 


Wyoming Air Service, Inc............ Cheyenne-Great Falls 


United Air Lines Transport Corp... 


Western Air Express Corp 


In addition to these air transport lines operating between 
points in the continental United States, several air lines are 
engaged in passenger service in U. S. territorial possessions, 
including: Intercoastal Airways, Inc., Marine Airways, Inc., 
and Pan-American Airways, Inc., in Alaska; and Inter-Island 
Airways, Ltd., in Hawaii. 

United States Foreign Air Lines 


In addition to the domestic air lines and those in operation 
in the territories of the United States, the following air trans- 
port companies provide service between the United States and 
foreign countries: Pan-American Airways operates service be- 
tween the United States and Central and South American 
countries, The West Indian Islands, and across the Pacific to 
the Orient; Pan-American-Grace Airways, Inc., operates in 
South America; and Canadian Colonia Airways, Inc., operates 
between the United States and Canada. 

In 1937 the United States foreign air lines transported 
164,873 passengers and performed 10,924,656 plane-miles and 
73,025,242 passenger-miles of service. In 1930 the United 
States foreign lines transported 42,570 passengers, and per- 
formed 19,732,677 passenger-miles of service. The route mileage 
of the lines operating between the United States and foreign 
countries is in excess of 32,000 miles. 


Development of Air Passenger Traffic 


In the face of adverse business conditions in the United 
States through much of the history of scheduled air passenger 
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transportation service, the air passenger transport lines have 
steadily increased the number of passengers transported and 
the number of passenger-miles of service rendered. Since 1932 
there has been a substantial increase in the passenger load 
factor—the percentage of the total passenger-miles transported 
to total passenger-seat-miles of service. 


These data are shown in the accompanying condensed table 
of operation data, 1927 to 1937, compiled from reports made 
by the air transport companies to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The number of miles of air line possenger do- 
mestic routes in service have increased from 8,865 miles to 
1927 to 28,874 miles in 1937. The number of companies en- 
gaged in service has been reduced through consolidation and 
reorganization. 


Passengers Transportation in Domestic Air Lines Services in the U. S. 


Number of Percentage of Number of Passenger- 

Transport Passenger-Seat Passengers Miles 
Year Companies Miles Occupied Transported Transported 
1926 6 NA 5,782 NA 
1927 16 NA 8,661 NA 
1928 31 NA 47,840 NA 
1929 34 NA 159,751 NA 
1930 38 NA 374,925 84,014,572 
1931 35 NA 469,981 106,442,375 
1932 29 42.34% 474,279 127,038,798 
1933 24 46.87% 493,141 173,492,119 
1934 22 51.82% 461,743 187,585,629 
1935 23 54.83% 746,946 313,905,508 
1936 21 64.01% 1,020,931 435,740,253 
1937 17 NA 1,102,707 476,603,165 


NA—Not available. 


Types of Air Passenger Services 


The transportation of persons by air consists of several 
more or less definite types of service including: first, the trans- 
portation of persons on special occasions or emergencies in 
what may be called chartered ship service; second, the occa- 
sional or irregular sight-seeing or novelty services operated in 
connection with air schools or airports; third, the transporta- 
tion of parties of passengers over irregular routes on call and 
demand as a sort of “aerial taxi’ service; fourth, the regular 
transportation of passengers between fixed airports or termi- 
nals over regular routes and on fixed schedules. 


The chartered ship or plane service, the aerial taxi service, 
and the sight-seeing or novelty services have been performed 
in various parts of the country ever since before the World 
War period, and at a steadily increasing rate since the war. 
These services have assisted in attracting the public to air 
transportation and have aided in the training of flyers, though 
it must be observed also that some of the widely publicized 
accidents resulting in fatalities to pilots or passengers and the 


wrecking of planes have acted as a repellent with many poten- 
tial passengers. 


Appeal of Air Passenger Transportation 


The rapid development of air passenger transportation is 
due to the attractiveness of air travel to increasing numbers 
of people because of the speed of the service, the reduction in 
distance possible in many cases by air routes in comparison 
with other available land or water routes, the novelty of air 
travel, the cleanliness of the service, and the scenic advantages. 


Speed is one of the most attractive features of air trans- 
portation. Point to point speeds of several miles a minute are 
possible only by air transportation, and the future develop- 
ment of air passenger transportation depends on the ability 
of the air lines to maintain regular dependable and safe trans- 
portation between the large centers of population at high rates 
of speed, provided the comfort and convenience of the service 


can be developed concurrently with the maintenance of high 
speeds. 


Passengers in deciding to travel or not to travel by air 
transportation services are doubtedly influenced in their de- 
cision by the following considerations: 


1. The advantages afforded by the air line in speed. 

2. The reputation of the airline for dependability in performance. 

3. The safety record of the company. 

4. Weather conditions aloft or at the airport. 

5. The size and comfort facilities of the planes. 

6. The convenient location of the airports and convenience of 
available facilities for getting to and from the ports, including the 
time required to get to and from the airport and the time in travel 
between the airports. 

7. The location of the air line ticket offices or arrangements for 
purchasing tickets and booking accommodations. 

8. The presence or absence of the fear of airsickness. 

9. The rate of fare with reference to the rates of fare by other 
competitive means of transportation. 

10. Previous experiences in air travel or the related experiences of 
friends or acquaintances. 
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11. Recent favorable or unfavorable publicity affecting air trans- 
portation. 


12. The quality of service offered by competitive means of trans- 
portation, 


13. The courtesy and consideration shown the prospective pas- 
sengers, especially those making their first flights, by ticket clerks, 
solicitors, airport attendants, and plane personnel. 


Those who are engaged in the work of developing air 
travel know that the air passenger traffic is a delicate flower 
which must be assiduously cultivated by honest and straight- 
forward advertising, diligent solicitation, and courteous consid- 
eration. This generalization, by the way, is applicable not 
only to air passenger traffic, but to all forms of public passen- 
ger transportation; the prospective passenger must be wooed 
and won or they are lost to more solicitous rivals. 

How well the air transport companies have developed traffic 
by improvement in service, increased safety, and fair policies 
is revealed in the statistics of the passengers carried by reg- 
ular air transport lines as shown. Air passengers are at pres- 
ent recruited from several more or less well defined types of 
passengers, including those traveling in personal emergencies 
who desire speed above all else, business emergency travelers, 
pleasure seekers who travel by air because they prefer this 
form of travel, novelty seekers, students seeking first hand 
information about a new and important means of transporta- 
tion, ordinary business travelers, and tourists. The two latter 
groups of travelers constitute large and growing sources of 
air traffic. 


Modern Air Passenger Services 


Travel by air today is as different from air travel a few 
years ago as modern steamship service is different from the 
sea travel of a half century ago. The principal air transport 
lines now have large fleets of multi-motored planes designed 
and equipped to carry passengers at speeds of 150 or more 
miles an hour between well equipped air terminals or airports 
on regular schedules over airways equipped with lighting 
beacons, or directive fences, mechanical flight aids, two-way 
radio communication between the planes in flight and ground 
stations, weather reporting service at frequent intervals, and 
a trained ground and flight personnel. 

The modern passenger transport planes are usually stream- 
lined all-metal planes, with high powered twin or multiple 
engines. They are equipped with large well-upholstered chairs 
which can be used in reclining positions. The cabins are suffi- 
ciently high for a moderately tall person to stand erect, and 
provisions are made for ventilation, heating, and lighting 
through general and individual ventilators, windows, and lights. 
Lavatory facilities are provided. 


The plane is usually equipped with dual controls and 
manned by a pilot and a co-pilot or mate. The pilots’ com- 
partment is fitted with instruments for navigation and control 
arranged on panels directly in front of them. These instruments 
record for the pilots the maneuvers executed by the planes, 
including rate of climb or descent, speed, altitude, the turning 
or banking of the plane, and other vital data. Modern pas- 
senger planes are equipped with the artificial horizon indicator 
which shows relation of the plane to the horizon and altitude 
and with the directional gyre which indicate the direction of 
flight without being disturbed by abrupt maneuvers. The pilots 
are in radio telephone communication at regular intervals, or 
as the need arises, with dispatchers at the radio telephone 
stations at the airports, so that the ground personnel may be 
informed as to the position of the planes and so that the pilots 
of the planes may be kept informed with respect to weather 
ahead and landing conditions. 

The comfort and convenience of the passengers are at- 
tended to by a steward or stewardess, who serves luncheons, 
checks tickets, arranges for the proper seating of passengers, 
provides reading matter and writing materials on request, 
points out places of interest, and answers questions. In some 
cases the lines require that the stewardesses be graduate 
nurses with experience as dieticians. 


Air Passenger Fares 


In the pioneer years of air passenger transportation de- 
velopment, the costs of plane operation precluded the air lines 
from seeking passenger traffic at rates on a price-competitive 
basis with other forms of transportation. The lines engaged 
in passenger transportation prior to the awarding of air mail 
contracts to transport lines operated in the red without hope 
of balancing revenues and expenses. High passenger fares, 
even in the years following the awarding of the air mail con- 
tracts, discouraged the development of traffic, and light traffic 
caused the cost of operation to be spread over fewer pas- 
sengers. The air lines were caught in a vicious spiral of fares 
and operating cost distribution, for which a solution was im- 
perative, despite the fact that the years from 1926 to 1929 were 
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years of increasing prices and passengers were better able to 
pay the rates than in the years following 1929. The increased 
speed of airline service, the novelty of air travel, and the novel 
scenic advantages offered by air passenger transportation at- 
— some passenger traffic, despite the relatively high 
ares. 

Following the autumn of 1929, drastic reductions were 
made in air passenger fares until the air lines operating in 
direct competition with railroad passenger services established 
fares at the approximate level of standard railroad passenger 
fares, plus Pullman charges. Air lines not in direct competition 
with railroad services also reduced fares, in many cases, but 
not as drastically as the lines in competition with railroads. 
The awarding of mail contracts to air transport companies made 
it possible for these lines to distribute their costs of operation 
over mail and passenger traffic and thus reduce the amounts 
of costs borne by the passenger traffic. Some of the air lines 
also developed express traffic and this additional revenue made 
it possible to stimulate passenger traffic by reducing rates. 

The trend in air passenger fares a passenger-mile has 
been steadily downward since 1929, when the average domestic 
air passenger fare was 12 cents a passenger-mile. At the end 
of 1936 it was 5.7 cents. 

Another means of attracting patronage through fare poli- 
cies is found in the round-trip tickets sold by the air transport 
companies at rates about 10 per cent lower than twice the one- 
way fares. In some cases restrictions are placed on the time 
within which the return trip must be made. Sixty-day and 
thirty-day time limits are typical restrictions of this sort. 
Several lines have been granting free transportation to wives 
traveling with their husbands on week-end round-trip excur- 
sion tickets. 

There is no uniform practice among air lines with respect 
to the rates for the transportation of children, except that 
children under two years old who do not occupy seats, are 
carried free. In some cases, however, children between the 
ages of two and twelve years are carried at half-fare, but 
not usually more than one half-fare ticket is sold to a full-fare 
passenger. In other instances, all children over two years old 
are required to pay full fare. 


Several lines offer a wholesale transportation order or let- 
ter of credit at a substantial reduction below the standard 
fares to commercial organizations whose representatives travel 
regularly in the territories served by the air transport com- 
panies. Transportation is drawn as needed on the certificates 
or orders by representatives of the companies authorized to 
use them, and the letters or certificates are taken up for can- 
cellation by the agents of the airlines when the total amount 
of advance payment is exhausted. These arrangements have 
been found to be convenient and attractive to commercial en- 
terprises that have representatives using air transport. serv- 
ices regularly at short notice. 


Refunds for completely or partially unused tickets are 
usually made through the main or division passenger offices 
of the airlines on the basis of the fare paid less the standard 
rate for the portion of the trip actually used. 


Several air transport companies and railroads in the 
United States offer special air-rail passenger transportation 
arrangements at special round trip or tourist rates lower than 
the aggregate of the standard railroad and air transport fares. 


Ground Transportation Arrangements and Charges 


Air passenger fares, as a rule, do not include transporta- 
tion to and from the airports. Arrangements are often made, 
however, by the air lines for the transportation of passengers 
between ticket offices, agencies or principal hotels and the air- 
ports by motor bus or taxicab at additional charges: borne by 
the passengers. In some cases, where the rates for local trans- 
portation to or from the airports are unattractively high, the 
air transportation companies absorb part of the ground trans- 
portation charges. There are a few instances in the United 
States and many in Europe in which the air lines provide trans- 
portation services to and from the airports without extra 
charge. Joint terminal or transportation arrangements are 
sometimes made by several airlines serving the same city to 
transport passengers to and from the airports. An airport 
terminal is maintained in downtown New York where busses 
operated in connection with all air lines serving New York 
stop to pick up passengers before proceeding through the Hol- 
land tunnel to the Newark airport. 


Travel Accident Insurance 


Travelers’ accident insurance is sold to air passengers by 
representatives of the air lines acting as agents of the insurance 
company at the air line ticket offices on the same basis, but 
at higher rates, as the trip accident insurance sold for railroad 
or steamship transportation travel. Policies provide a principal 
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sum indemnity of $5,000 for loss of life, and are in force during 
flights of 24 hours or less. 


Baggage Arrangements 


The air transport lines usually limit strictly the amount 
of baggage or luggage transported for each fare-paying pas- 
senger. A typical baggage arrangement limits the amount of 
personal baggage transported without extra charge of 30 
pounds a passenger. Baggage in excess of 30 pounds but not 
more than 50 pounds a passenger is accepted and charged for 
at the rate of % of 1 per cent of the passenger fare a pound 
of baggage over 30 pounds. Baggage weighing more than 50 
pounds a passenger is either forbidden or accepted by the air 
transportation company to be transported in the plane with 
the passenger or transported under arrangements made by the 
air transport carrier. Many of the European air lines limit the 
combined weight of the passenger and luggage and charge 
extra fare for excess weight above the permitted maximum 
combined weight. 

Seat Arrangements 


The air passenger fares include reserved seat accommoda- 
tions. Certain seats on the planes are allotted to the airports 
served by the air lines through which the seat reservations are 
made. If additional seats are required by the bookings at any 
airport, the unused seats allocated to other airports are requi- 
sitioned by radio to teletype communication systems under a 
typical arrangement. The regulations of a representative air 
transport company require that prospective passengers may 
cancel seat reservations and refunds or new reservations are 
made if the seats are released two hours or more prior to the 
scheduled departure of the plane from the airport from which 
the seats are booked. If the departures are before 10 o’clock 
a. m., the seats must be released by 6 o'clock p. m. of the 
previous day, as a general rule. 


Trends in Improved Service 


Great and rapid as has been the progress in air passenger 
transportation, further steps are being taken to develop more 
air passenger traffic and improve air line service. These im- 
provements include: 


1. Better education of the public to win confidence in air transporta- 
tion services. 

2. Improved safety appliances for the passengers and planes. 

3. Planes with improved seating accommodations, space to move 
about, dining facilities, and sleeping facilities. 

4. Reduction in engine vibration and noise. 

5. Adequate airport terminal facilities and accommodations. 

6. Improved transportation facilities for the transportation of air 
line passengers between the airports and the center of the cities served 
by the airlines to provide door-to-door service. 

7. Synchronization of air line schedules with other airlines’ sched- 
ules and with railroad, motor bus and steamship schedules. 


8. Regular service as evidenced by a high ratio between flights 
made and flights scheduled. 

9. Convenient ticket and route arrangements, including facilities 
for purchasing tickets, obtaining information, booking accommodations, 
delivery tickets, and through service arrangements with other lines. 

10. Joint rate and route arrangements and through rates via com- 
bined airline, railroad, steamship and motor bus lines. 

11. Improved facilities and arrangements for the transportation of 
baggage. 

12. Higher over-all speed, including time between airports and 
to and from the airports. 

13. Air passenger rates upon the lowest basis consistent with ade- 
quate service, safety and adequate reasonable return to the operators 
of the airline services. 


AIR COMMERCE REGULATION 


The consolidation, effective May 1, into seven regional 
districts of the nine general inspection districts and the six 
airways districts under which all field work of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce has heretofore been carried out has been an- 
nounced by J. Monroe Johnson, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 

The bureau’s field activities have been administered by 
two separate district organizations. The general inspection dis- 
tricts were concerned with the regulatory functions of the 
bureau, while the airways districts were responsible for the 
construction, maintenance and operation of air navigation 
facilities. 

The principal object of the regrouping, Mr. Johnson said, 
was to unify the borders of the airways and inspection districts 
and to have one responsible person at the head of each com- 
bined district to coordinate all of the bureau’s work in his 
region. 

Each of the seven regional districts will be in charge of a 
regional supervisor. He will have direct jurisdiction over all 
of the bureau’s functions in the district to which he is assigned. 
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The regional supervisors and the states comprising their dis- 
tricts under new program are as follows: 


District No. 1—John E. Sommers, regional supervisor, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

District No. 2—R. C. Copeland, regional supervisor, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

District No. 3—Harold R. Neely, regional supervisor, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 

District No. 4—L. C. Elliott, regional supervisor, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 

District No. 5—Leonard W. Jurden, regional supervisor, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Colorado, South Dakota, and Nebraska. 


District No. 6—J. S. Marriott, regional supervisor, California, Ne- 
vada, Utah, and Arizona. 


District No. 7—R. D. Bedinger, regional supervisor, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. 


All the supervisors were appointed from within the bureau. 


AIR TRANSPORT REGULATION 


Revision of H. R. 9738, the Lea aviation bill, was com- 
pleted April 27 by the House committee on interstate and for- 
-_ commerce which ordered it favorably reported to the 

ouse. 

The bill, as revised, creates a civil aeronautics authority 
of three members, to function as a quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative body with such administrative authority as deemed 
necessary to carry on its work, and provides for an adminis- 
trator who would carry on administrative work now largely 
carried on by the Department of Commerce with respect to 
establishment of airways, etc. 

The authority would be independent of the President while 
the administrator would work under the general supervision 
of the President, under the scheme approved by the committee. 
Under the bill as originally introduced the President would 
have had general supervision of the work of the authority, ex- 
cept as to orders reviewable in the courts. 

Chairman Lea said the committee looked forward to the 
creation of a single agency to handle transportation, but that 
it felt that until a reorganization of the I. C. C. could be 
effected, it was best to proceed with independent treatment 
of the aviation phase of the problem. The setup provided in 
the revised bill, said he, could be moved almost bodily into the 
unified agency when created. He indicated there was in mind 
a setup for all transportation agencies whereby there would be 
a division of duties with respect to administrative and reg- 
ulatory matters. The committee, said he, planned to consider 
the entire question at the next session of Congress. 

The date in the “grandfather” clause was changed from 
December 1, 1937, to April 15, 1938. The effect of this change 
would be to give operators entering the business up to April 
15 the right to a certificate to do business. 

The members of the authority and the administrator would 
each get $10,000 a year salary. The bill also creates the office 
of director of safety, the occupant of which would receive 
$6,000 a year. All these officials would be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. The idea, said Chair- 
man Lea, with respect to the safety director, was to make him 
independent of the authority and administrator, to the end he 
would devote all his attention to increasing safety of operation 
of air lines. He also would investigate and report to the 
authority on accidents. 

With respect to regulatory matters, Chairman Lee said 
the bill gave the authority power to act independently. The 
purpose was to have a commission in that respect similar to 
the I. C. C., said he. Generally speaking, the authority, said 
he, would have the same authority over rates of domestic lines 
as the I. C. C. had over railroad rates. 

The labor provisions of the bill, said he, continued the 
requirement as to observance of the decision of 1934 fixing 
wages of pilots as minimum compensation except that the 
authority was empowered to exempt small lines from the re- 
quirement. 

The authority will have jurisdiction over rates of domestic 
and overseas carriers except that in foreign service its power 
will be limited to elimination of discrimination. 

The bill requires a study to be made by the authority and 
a report made thereon by February 1, 1938, as to the federal 
government participating in the construction of airports. The 
authority may permit funds appropriated by Congress to be 
used for airport construction. 

There weré indications that the bill as revised might be 
urged as a pattern for handling all transportation agencies— 
that is, have a commission and an administrator, the latter 
being under the President. 
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RAILROAD RELIEF PLAN 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Agreement on emergency legislation proposed to be en- 
acted to aid the railroads until “it has been possible for the 
Congress to make any and all studies for permanent solution 
of the railroad problem,” as suggested by President Roosevelt 
in his railroad message to Congress of April 11, was reached 
at a conference the afternoon of April 26 in the office of Jesse 
H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The emergency program agreed on was outlined as follows 
in a statement issued by Chairman Jones and Senator Wheeler, 
chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee: 


1. It was agreed that loans might be made for the purchase of 
equipment, taking the equipment as security, including certain types 
of shop equipment. 


2. That work loans might be made where the road would agree 
to replace men who have been furloughed since October; and that 


loans for this purpose might include where necessary up to 25 per 
cent for purchase of materials. 

3. It was agreed that for a period of twelve months in connection 
with certain loans by the RFC to railroads, the present requirements 
be suspended that the Commission in approving loans must certify 
that such railroad on the basis of present and prospective earnings 
may be reasonably expected to meet its fixed charges without reduc- 
tion thereof through judicial reorganization, it being understood, 
however, that loans would not be made to railroads to meet maturing 
obligations or to pay interest without security. 

4. It was agreed that the work formerly done by the Bureau of 


Public Roads with reference to grade separations should be con- 
tinued at public expense. 


5. It was also suggested that where the government orders the 
railroad to put in bridges in order to accommodate water transporta- 
tion, the government should bear its just proportion of the expense. 


It was explained that the reference to grade separations 
meant that the railroads should not be required to bear part 
of the cost of such work. 


Chairman Wheeler said no further conferences on emer- 
gency legislation for the railroads would be held—that bills 
embodying the first three subjects covered in the statement 
would be drafted immediately and introduced in a few days. 
He did not think hearings on the bills would be necessary. 
It was stated that the last two points were suggestions that 
would not be covered in the proposed emergency legislation. 


Chairman Jones and Senator Wheeler did not think that 


o much as $300,000,000 would be necessary for the equipment 
oans. 


As to making a study with respect to a long-term program 
for the railroads, Chairman Wheeler indicated he had in mind 
no formal plan as to that but would use the staff of his com- 
mittee in that connection. 

In addition to Chairman Jones and Senator Wheeler, those 
who attended the conference were Chairman Lea, of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce; J. J. Pelley 
and R. V. Fletcher, of the Association of American Railroads; 
Commissioner Mahaffie, of the Commission; George M. Harri- 
son, chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association; 
C. M. Clay, assistant general counsel of the RFC, and William 
C. Costello, assistant to Chairman Jones. 


Asked to comment on what Commissioner Eastman said 
before the Traffic Club of Chicago Tuesday on the subject of 
railroad wages, as he left the conference in Chairman Jones’ 
office, Mr. Harrison said, with respect to the recommendation 
of the commissioner that a commission be appointed to examine 
thoroughly into the railroad labor controversy, that Mr. East- 
man should stay within the bounds of his office and not suggest 
a violation of the law. Asked what he meant by that, he ex- 
plained that Congress had passed the railway labor act to pro- 
vide the means for handling the railroad wage question. 


When he was informed that Mr. Eastman had stated that 
he feared that the time and circumstances were not propitious 
for the increase in railroad wages which was made last year, 
and that the employes as a whole had not benefited from that 
increase, Mr. Harrison said: 


“Commissioner Eastman knows nothing about the wage 
situation. His opinion is of no value. He does not know what 
the wages are.” 

It was true, said Mr. Harrison, that a lot of men were 
laid off immediately following the grant of the increases last 
year because the railroads set out to reduce the payroll ex- 
penses and by October had reduced the total payroll below 
what it had been in July. 

The railroads, said he, had a perfect right to propose to 
reduce wages just as the employes had a right to seek higher 
wages as they did last year. 

Rail wages was a subject do--ted for consideration by the 
A. A. R. at its meeting in Chicago, April 29. 

Prior to the conference of April 26 Chairman Wheeler had 
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conferred at different times with Chairman Jones and also with 
Mr. Pelley. 

Mr. Harrison expressed the opinion that “nationaliza- 
tion” would be the ultimate solution of the railroad problem. 
His organization went on record in 1935 in favor of government 
ownership. He said railroad labor, however, would cooperate 
with the carriers in getting “stop-gap” legislation at this ses- 
sion of Congress to aid the roads under private ownership. 

Chairman Lea said the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce would meet next week on proposed railroad 
legislation. 

Question arose as to why the chairmen of the banking 
committees of Congress, which handle bills affecting the RFC 
act, were not invited to the conference in Chairman Jones’ 
office to participate in the meeting at which agreement was 
reached to amend the act to facilitate the making of loans to 
railroads. The proposed legislation thus far has been handled 
by the chairmen of the interstate commerce committees. The 
bills, which are expected to be ready by next week, may be 
referred to the interstate commerce committees or the banking 
committees. Congressional committees usually are jealous of 
their jurisdiction and insist that bills affecting legislation over 
which they have jurisdiction be referred to them. 


EASTMAN ON RAIL PROBLEM 


Railroad management should accept the responsibility 
“without recourse to alibis” for agreeing to increase the wages 
of railroad employes in 1937, because the responsibility was 
with management, Commissioner Eastman told the Chicago 
Traffic Club in an address April 26. On the subject of wages, 
Mr. Eastman had the following to say: 


Some relief in expenses may come with falling prices of materials, 
but the larger part of railroad expense consists of wages paid to 
labor. I would not undertake to say that wages are too high without 
a careful investigation of the facts, any more than I would undertake 
to say that freight rates are too high; and the Commission is with- 
out authority to investigate wages. However, there are some com- 
ments on the wage situation that I think I can properly make. 

In the spring of 1934 I endeavored, at the President’s request, 
to compose the differences between the railroad managements and 
the employes with respect to a restoration of the 10 per cent deduction 
in wages which then existed. I was unable to effect a settlement 
which seemed to me satisfactory and consistent with the President’s 
instructions, and I desisted at length from the attempt, giving my 
reason in a public statement. In that statement I called attention to 
the fact that the President had indicated in a letter to the parties 
that if no agreement were reached, and in default of arbitration, 
it might be necessary for him, ‘‘with due regard to the protection 
of the general public interest, to appoint a commission to examine 
thoroughly into the labor controversy, covering all classes of rail- 


road employment, in order that the country may be fully advised 
of the merits.’’ 


Not long after, the managements and the employes arrived at a 
wholly voluntary settlement of the matter, providing for the gradual 
restoration of the 10 per cent deduction in a comparatively short period 
of time, so that the appointment of such an investigating commission 
by the President became unnecessary. The county, therefore, never 
has been fully advised of the facts through such an investigation. 
My own view is that the country is entitled to an inquiry of this 


character, that it would clear the air, and that it ought now to be 
made. 


In this connection, my correspondence indicates that there exists 
a rather general impression, which the railroad managements have 
allowed to be created, that railroad wages are fixed by force of 
governmental authority. The truth is otherwise. When the railroad 
managements agreed to a general increase in railroad wages last 
year, they agreed of their own volition. There is no law which could 
have compelled them to make such an agreement. The responsibility 
was theirs, and they should accept it without recourse to alibis. 

The final thing that I want to say about wages is a word of cau- 
tion to the employes which they have not sought and doubtless will 
not welcome. Even if an increase in wages can be shown to be just 
and reasonable on abstract grounds, it does not necessarily follow 
that it will prove to be of practical advantage. That depends on the 
time and circumstances, including the immediate ability of the em- 
ployer to pay. It is quite possible, I fear, that the time and cir- 
cumstances were not propitious for the increase in railroad wages 
which was made last year, and that the employes as a whole have 
not benefitted -from that increase. 


Remedies 


Mr. Eastman said the root cause of present transportation 
troubles was that the railroads were suffering primarily from 
lack of traffic. As to rate increases, he said that an attempt to 
swell revenue by an increase in prices at a time of slack de- 
mand and keen competition was at best a desperate remedy, 
especially when many of the prices were already high. 

Discussing the matter of government subsidies, Mr. East- 
man said there was nothing novel or unprecendented about 
such subsidies so far as transportation was concerned. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 
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We have been granting them in one way or another ever since the 
nation began. A direct but limited and temporary subsidy to the rail- 
roads under present conditions could be defended. The present dispo- 
sition seems to be to rule out such relief, but to resort to government 
loans made under such conditions and upon such terms that they 
would amount to a partial and indirect subsidy. If terms can be ex- 
tended sufficiently favorable to induce the railroads to go into the mar- 
ket for motive power, cars, and shop equipment, such loans can be of 
positive value both to the railroads and to the country in general. 
While it is true that the railroads now have a surplus of equipment, 
nevertheless many of them could gain in both economy and efficiency 
through a purchase of new and improved types. 


The subject of bankruptcies and reorganizations has too many 
angles to permit of an adequate discussion at this time. I do wish to 
say, however, that temporary resort to court protection ought not to be 
regarded as something to be avoided at all costs. By their efforts to 
avoid it under certain conditions, I fear that some railroad manage- 
ments may not have helped their properties. 


Long-Term Program 


So much for the first-aid relief. I come, now, to the long-term 
program. The prevailing thought seems to be to regard it as of lesser 
importance than the first aid and something that can very well be 
postponed for more leisurely consideration later on. I think that this 
is wrong; that it is of quite as much importance as the immediate re- 
lief, and perhaps more; and that its consideration ought not to be post- 
poned. It is, furthermore, a matter of as much concern to the other 
kinds of carriers as to the railroads. 


Consider this fact. The extraordinary development of transporta- 
tion facilities of all sorts which has taken place in this country in the 
past 20 or so years has gone ahead with little direction or control, with 
little forethought of the probable results, and with little anticipation 
of the dangers that might arise, and which actually did arise and might 
have been avoided, but were not. In consequence, a competition was 
created which went beyond the bounds of reason and became unnec- 
essarily wasteful and destructive. Each kind of carrier can do certain 
things better than any of the others. There is also a wide field in 
which competition can be reasonable and desirable. The trouble is that 
it now goes far beyond such limits. The railroads undertake to com- 
pete for traffic which some other kind of carrier can handle much 
more efficiently and economically, and the other carriers do the same 
under reverse conditions. At the same time the railroads keep up a 
warfare with each other, and so do the motor carriers and the water 
carriers. The result is that they all handle much traffic with little or 
no profit, or at an actual loss. Carriage for a supposed margin over so- 
called ‘‘out-of-pocket cost’’ is becoming the rule instead of the excep- 
tion, and it will only work as an exception. The carriers are engaged 
in a struggle for existence which is depriving them all of reasonable 
sustenance, while the bankruptcy lawyers fatten at their expense. 


The carriers cannot reasonably be expected to provide the leader- 
ship necessary to cure this situation, and I attach no blame to their 
managements in that respect. The interests of the individual carriers 
are too diverse and conflicting, and there are far too many of them for 
such a purpose. The leadership must come from the government, be- 
cause it is the only body which represents the general public welfare 
and has no special interests to serve. 


You may suggest that the job is one for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and in part it is. I hope to see the authority of the Com- 
mission extended over the entire field of transportation and to see it 
properly organized and equipped for that purpose. There is much that 
regulation can do to improve conditions. But the job goes beyond mere 
regulation and into the field of planning and promotion. I have been a 
member of the Commission for 19 years, and naturally have the utmost 
regard and respect for it; but essentially it is a regulatory body, pass- 
ing on a continual stream of controversies or cases with all the for- 
malities of quasi-judicial procedure. It has neither the time, nor the 
opportunity, nor the organization for the planning and promotion 
work which I am now suggesting. 


Transportation Authority 


To fill this need the committee of commissioners which recently re- 
ported to the President recommended the creation of a temporary 
Transportation Authority, which might later develop into a permanent 
Department of Transportation in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, such as many other countries now have. This Transportation 
Authority would not encroach upon any of the duties of the Commis- 
sion; it would not be a regulatory body; it would not function like a 
court; it would supply the need for an agency of the government 
which could actively promote action by the carriers which will be to 
their own advantage and in the public interest, and help the President 
and Congress guide the development of transportation for the future 
along sound lines, so far as legislation may from time to time prove 
necessary. It would endeavor to enlist the confidence and cooperation 
of the carriers, because it would be impossible to accomplish the best 
results without such cooperation. 

Take the railroad situation at the present time. Since they came 
to realize what they were up against in the competition from other 
forms of transportation, the railroad managements have shown fine 
enterprise in improving their service and reducing its cost. Shippers 
and travelers are now getting better service, on main lines at least, 
than ever before in railroad history. It has become increasingly 
evident, however, that the railroad plant is over-extended under present 
transportation conditions, and that the industry is not organized for 
the most efficient and economical conduct of the business. To have 
it divided, as it is, into a large number of independent and more or 
less warring principalities may have been all right in the past, but 
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a greater degree of consolidation, or at least federation, is needed 
to meet the competitive conditions of today. 


Eliminate Waste 


That there is a very large element of waste in railroad operations 
as the industry is now organized is, I think, conceded. The difference 
of opinion is as to how to get rid of it. Some favor consolidation into 
one huge system; others favor consolidation into a very few great 
systems; still others, of whom I am one, favor less actual consolidation 
of companies but a much greater degree than now exists of coopera- 
tion or combined effort where there is no real conflict of interests. 
The important thing is to get rid of the waste in one way or another, 
for it is a luxury which the railroad industry can no longer afford. 
It would be the duty of the Transportation Authority to plan and 
promote that result in every possible way. It would have no power 
to order, but it would supply the carriers with impartial leadership 
fortified by the prestige of the government. Ultimate authority would 
lie with the Commission, as the regulatory body, with power to approve 
or disapprove, and even to order under certain conditions. And to 
enable the Commission to do whatever the public interest might be 
found to require, the present provisions of the law with respect to 
pooling, joint use of facilities, and consolidations would be broadened 
materially. 


Competition 


It would be a further and, I think, an even more important duty 
of the Transportation Authority to turn its attention to the entire 
competitive situation in our transportation, not with a view to eliminat- 
ing competition, but to bringing it within the bounds of reason. Eve -y 
type of carrier has its place. The country needs them all, and beyond 
doubt will insist upon having them all. The important thing is to find 
where they really fit in the transportation picture, to encourage and 
promote their use for the services to which they are best adapted, and 
to discourage their use where some other kind of carrier can do the 
job much better. If, for example, there are some things which a 
truck or a bus can do better and more cheaply than cars hauled on 
rails by locomotives, as the railroads are rapidly finding to be the 
fact, then trucks or busses ought to be substituted to that extenc 
for rail operations. 

The object, of course, is a well integrated system of transporta- 
tion giving the public the best possible service at the lowest reasonable 
cost, and with the least amount of purely wasteful and destructive 
competition. Through its regulation of rates the Commission can help 
to accomplish this result, but it needs thorough attention from other 
angles, and there is no disinterested body to give it such attention 
except the government. I am optimistic enough to believe that with 
such help the carriers will find that their best interests are less 
divergent than is often supposed, and that it will be possible to ac- 
complish much through their voluntary action. To some extent, it 
is possible, of course, that further legislation may prove desirable. 

There are many other things which such a Transportation Authority 
could do to public advantage. It is not proposed in any way as a 
punitive, restrictive, or inquisitorial agency, but rather as a means 
of extending to the carriers, in the general public interest, the help 
and cooperation of the government. Counsel who argue before the 
Commission very often tell us that this or that situation of which they 
are complaining ‘‘just grew like Topsy.’’ That is the way, very largely, 
that our transportation facilities have developed. In many respects 
the results have been remarkable and stand as a monument to the 
vigor, enterprise, and inventive genius of those who have been respon- 
sible. But in other respects, as our present transportation troubles 
indicate, the results have not been so good. Clearly they would have 
been better if there had been more forethought for the future and a 
greater measure of wise leadership, direction and control. 

This is where we have failed in the past. We should not fail for 
the future. The Transportation Authority is proposed to meet that 
need. The sooner we can get some such agency in action, the better 
it will be, in my judgment, for the country. 


Modern Motor Transport 


The second speaker at the luncheon April 26 was Chester 
H. Gray, director, National Highway Users Conference, on the 
subject, ‘““Modern Motor Transportation.” 

This was the era of motor transport, he said—a return to 
the prestige of the highways before the days of canals and rail- 
roads. The industry had its problems, however, he said, and 
one of them, facing not only the truck users but users of the 
family automobile, was the threatened reappearance of the 
toll road. 

“In the early weeks of the session,” said he, “it appeared 
for a while that Congress would be urged to enact toll trans- 
continental super-highways criss-crossing the nation east and 
west and north and south at a total cost which, until recent 
years, would have been considered staggering. 

“Two large questions immediately appeared in studying 
this matter: First, does the nation desire to surrender its his- 
toric plan of ‘highways as free as the schools’ and revert to 
toll roads; second, can such transcontinental roads be amor- 
tized during their natural life by the collection of tolls which 
the traveling public either for pleasure or commerce can afford 
to pay? 

“The National Highway Users Conference made a study 
of this situation, deriving considerable of its information from 
data available in the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. This study 
shows that there is only one highway in the United States— 
that from Washington, D. C., to Boston, Mass.—which contains 
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even the prospect of having enough traffic that would use such 
highway to retire into the federal treasury its original cost, 
plus maintenance, plus policing, and plus other costs which 
naturally would accrue on this type of road. 

“To plan transcontinental super-highways upon which tolls 
are to be paid without taking into consideration traffic densities 
is, it would appear from the average citizen’s point of view, 
almost equivalent to throwing public money to the winds. This 
is not meant to imply, however, that multiple lane or dual high- 
ways are not to be constructed wherever it has been definitely 
ascertained by proper surveys conducted by the’ U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, in cooperation with State Highway Depart- 
ments, that such highways are needed. But when this type 
of highway is built it should be incorporated as a part of the 
federal state system of highways paid for by public monies 
free for all traffic. 

“Considerable of these multiple lane or dual highways have 
already been constructed; in time more will be constructed; 
and in due time, if traffic densities and other requirements so 
determine, we shall have the transcontinental type of high- 
ways, still free, however, which some enthusiasts now envision 
as being built in three or four years, seemingly without any 
regard as to their present or eventual need. 

“All of this super-highway agitation comes right home to 
the commercial user of our highways, be he common, contract, 
or ‘private carrier, or be he the head of a family using his 
automobile largely for pleasure. This super cost in highway 
building would be checked back in one way or another against 
the highway user, as would be proper if the highway user, 
who is practically every citizen in the country, allowed such 
super costs to be imposed upon the nation by constructing high- 
ways for which there is little present need. 

“The highway users of the nation have manifested, and 
still are manifesting, their willingness to pay their part, which 
indeed is a major part, of the construction and maintenance 
costs of our free highway system. These highway users are 
now evidencing a desire not only to pay for the so-called 
primary system but to extend the mileages of highways, usable 
the year round, far into the country districts by the construc- 
tion of those highways which have come to be known as farm- 
to-market roads. The highway user is also realizing that 
through his special motor imposts, gasoline taxes, and general 
property taxes, he should pay, through participation by his 
government, in the very large cost of removing grade crossings. 
The highway user, whether for commercial or pleasure pur- 
poses, has expanded his willingness to assist financially in 
furthering the present highway era, in building forest roads and 
trails, parkways, Indian Reservation roads, and other highways 
which are not ordinarily thought of in casual discussions on 
highway matters. 

“In fact, the highway user is paying taxes every year which 
exceed one and one-half billion dollars, these being exclusive 
of his general property taxes on his motor vehicle equipment. 
The highway users, however, are now forced to be careful that 
taxes and regulations relating to motor vehicle use do not 
become so high, in the first instance, or so restrictive, in the 
second case, that, after having spent all these billions for high- 
way purposes, the average citizen, for pleasure or for commerce, 
can hardly afford to use the highway.” 

He continued as follows: 


Trends in recent years have had to be checked, both in Increasing 
taxes relative to highways and in the promulgation of rules and regula- 
tions almost without number from state and federal regulatory agencies. 
We do not want, as citizens, the cost of operating the motor vehicle 
in the United States to become so high as it is reported to be in certain 
foreign areas. In a similar line of thought we do not want our states 
to become provinces with barriers and patrols to hinder and turn back 
citizens from other states who desire entrance thereto. Five years ago 
it had come to be fashionable in state legislatures to enact laws set- 
ting up border patrols. Public opinion has rebelled against this type 
of legislation, however, so that some states which were first to enact 
this type of legislation are now greatly modifying it or preparing 
wholly to repeal it. When a family starts across the nation, or when 
a truck takes to the highway as an integer in the commerce of the 
nation, it seems wholly provincial to be stopped at state lines as if 
indeed one were proceeding into a foreign province. 

Furthermore, the highway user, a citizen of the United States, 
paying taxes of various natures other than his special motor imposts, 
resents having the revenues from the special motor imposts and gasoline 
taxes, which are designed to be dedicated to highway building and 
maintenance, and the retirement of highway obligations, detoured to 
many another governmental function, some of doubtful necessity. 

Modern motor transportation is filling its place in the United 
States, but its place is not yet assured; changes lie ahead and, as in 
all human affairs, ‘‘eternal vigilance’’ is the price that must be paid 
properly to protect the rights and privileges of those who own and 
use the motor vehicles on the highways of our nation. 


The luncheon was under the auspices of the club’s public 
affairs committee. Chairman A. H. Schwietert presided. Com- 
missioner Rogers was also a guest of the club. 
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RAILROAD WAGE CUT 


At a membership meeting at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
April 29, the Association of American Railroads adopted a 
resolution under which its member railroads will each notify 
its employes immediately that a 15 per cent cut in the wages 
of all classes of railroad employes will be made effective July 
15. It was estimated that, on the basis of present wages and 
employment, the reduction would mean a saving to the rail- 
roads of $250,000,000 a year. 

The resolution was adopted after the meeting had consid- 
ered a memorandum, prepared by a special committee of rail- 
road personnel officers, in which the present state of railroad 
finances was compared with that in January, 1932, when rail- 
road labor unions voluntarily accepted a 10 per cent wage 
decrease. The memorandum called attention to the fact that, 
so far as revenues were concerned, the railroads were now 
worse off than they were then. At present, it said, ‘on the 
revenue side, the carriers are confronted by recession traffic 
losses, by competitive diversion traffic losses, and by an inade- 
quate rate level.” 

Equally serious, the memorandum said, was the problem 
of expenses, and it cited figures to show that costs of railroad 
materials were now 38.3 per cent above the May, 1933, level. 
Increased taxes and “the increased cost of punitive legislation 
and of the restrictive interpretations placed by the National 
Adjustment Board on working rules” were other factors point- 
ing toward the necessity for an immediate substantial wage 
reduction, the memorandum said. 

Specifically, on the question of wages, it said: 


Because of the critical financial position of the railways at the 
beginning of 1932 (a situation less desperate than at present), the 
employes agreed, in January of that year, to a wage deduction of 
10 per cent. In other words, the index of hourly wage payments, 
effective February 1, 1932, was reduced from 100 to 90. Through the 
gradual restoration of the deduction this index was raised from 90 
to 92.5 on July 1, 1934, to 95.0 on January 1, 1935, and back to 100 
on April 1, 1935. The wage increases granted in 1937 had the effect 
of raising this index to substantially 108, a figure 8 per cent higher 
than that in effect immediately prior to the wage deduction, and 


20 per cent higher than that in effect during the complete deduction 
period. 


Under the railway labor act, it was pointed out, either 
side may ask for negotiations, failing which, the matter may 
be certified to the National Board of Mediation by either side. 
If that board cannot bring about agreement, it may recommend 
arbitration. Refusal to submit the matter to arbitration by 
either party would undoubtedly, it was said, lead to the ap- 
pointment of a special board by the President, which board 
would then have the power to investigate the dispute and make 
findings. Should this course be followed to its end, present 
wage rates will have to be maintained in the meantime. 

After its action in the wage matter, the association began 
consideration of public relations matters. R. V. Fletcher, vice- 
president and general counsel, was scheduled to make a report 
on legislative matters, but it was not expected that the mem- 
bers of the association would be asked to take a position on 
emergency legislation to which officials of the association, 
among other interested parties, had agreed earlier in the week. 

R. S. Henry, assistant to the president, said it was “ex- 
tremely unlikely” that the matter of a possible application for 
new rate increases would be discussed at the meeting. 


RAIL REORGANIZATION BILL 


Representative Chandler, of Tennessee, has introduced 
H. R. 10387, a bill amending section 77 of the federal bank- 
ruptcy act which applies to reorganizations of railroads. The 
purpose of the bill, according to Mr. Chandler, is to open up 
the question of reorganization and consolidation of railroads 
with a view to obtaining legislation on the subject at the next 
session of Congress. 

The bill would create a “commissioner of railroad reor- 
ganizations” with the objective of relieving the Commission of 
the tasks now imposed on it by section 77. Mr. Chandler said 
a single commissioner with sole authority and responsibility, 
giving his entire time and attention to the bringing together 
of the various conflicting interests involved in railroad re- 
organizations, as well as working out the difficulties which 
had submerged the railroads, was preferable to the creation 
of a single reorganization court as recommended by Commis- 
sioners Splawn, Mahaffie and Eastman in their report. He 
said the Commission already was overburdened with work. 
He invited cooperation of insurance companies, banks and other 
— of railroad securities in the development of a sound 
aw. 

The powers of the Commission under section 5 of the in- 
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terstate commerce act with respect to consolidation, etc., would 
be vested exclusively in the “commissioner of railroad reor- 
ganizations” as to railroads under reorganization, under the 
bill. It is also provided that if the commissioner, after a study 
of conditions, shall determine that other or additional legis- 
lation is needed or desirable for facilitating the consolidation 
or other unification of such rail carriers, he shall so report 
to the President and to Congress, with a full statement of his 
reasons for such conclusions, including a draft of the proposed 
legislation. 

The bill makes it the duty of debtor companies, their trus- 
tees and all parties concerned, to take such practicable action 
with reference to the railroads undergoing reorganization as 
will have the effect of reducing the preventable waste, result- 
ing from excessive competition and unnecessary duplication of 
services and facilities, by reducing the operations, facilities 
or properties, or the cost thereof, which are required to furnish 
the public with reasonably adequate and efficient rail trans- 
portation service, and of enabling such railroads, by coopera- 
tive effort directed to a common end, to furnish such service 
more efficiently, effectively and economically, including the 
consolidation or unification of properties, the pooling or divi- 
sion of earnings or traffic, the joint use of terminals, shops, 
trackage, and any other facilities, the pooling of equipment 
or any class thereof under common ownership or control, col- 
lective or cooperative arrangements for the handling of any 
class of traffic, and similar arrangements with respect to the 
joint or common handling of purchases, and various account- 
ing, fiscal or similar matters; and the substitution of motor or 
water transportation for rail transportation, whether by joint 
arrangements with motor or water carriers or otherwise. 

The bill provides for the filing of petitions for reorganiza- 
tion in court and with the commissioner of railroad reorganiza- 
tions. } 

Senator Wheeler had in course, of preparation this week 
a bill providing for creation of a railroad reorganization court 
along lines recommended by the commissioners in their report 
to the President. He planned to hold hearings on the bill af- 
ter it had been introduced, but was not certain that final action 
could be obtained on such legislation at this session of congress. 


LAND GRANT RATE REPEAL 


Without hearings the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee April 26 ordered a favorable report on S. 3876, the bill 
introduced by Senator Wheeler providing for elimination of 
land grant rates. An amendment was adopted, providing that 
such rates should continue to be applied at all times to move- 
ments of troops and military supplies. Other government prop- 
erty, however, under the bill, will be subjected to the regular 
commercial rates. This bill, recommended by Commissioners 
Splawn, Eastman and Mahaffie in their railroad report, as also 
by the railroads, will be pushed as one of the measures de- 
signed to give relief to railroads in their present condition. 

With troops and military supplies to continue to move under 
land-grant rates, as provided in the amendment to the Wheeler 
land-grant rate repeal bill, the gain to the railroads would 
not be as large as estimated in the commissioners’ report rec- 
ommending discontinuance of such rates. The estimate was 
$7,000,000 based on 1937 traffic. 

Inquiry as to the amount that would have to be deducted 
from the $7,000,000, under the amendment, revealed no definite 
figures on which an estimate might be made. A study made by 
Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist of the Association of American 
Railroads, some time ago, showed that for the period 1924-1928, 
inclusive, the reductions on troops and military supplies 
amounted to $2,500,000 a year in that period. This study covered 
all but 11,600 miles of Class I railroads. 

A substantial volume of government traffic, in addition 
to the movement of troops and military supplies, now is 
transported by the railroads. Such activities as the CCC have 
produced a substantial increase in government traffic, it is 
pointed out. 

Government traffic men were inclined to believe that the 
money value of the bill to the railroads would not be as great 
as estimated. It was pointed out that it had been estimated 
that the government transportation bill was about $50,000,000 
a year and that land-grant deductions on that basis would not 
amount to more than 10 per cent of the total, or about $5,- 
000,000. Another point made was that, if the land-grant 
deductions were eliminated, the government would move its 
freight by the cheapest means available and that this would 
result in agencies other than the railroads getting a substantial 
part of the government bus'‘ness. In this connection the view 
was expressed that the land-grant rates held business to the 
rails that otherwise would go elsewhere. 

Though government traffic over land-grant trackage moves 
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at 50 per cent of the commercial rate, it is pointed out, the 
total saving in all freight charges paid by the government is 
not 50 per cent, because the traffic does not move entirely 
under the reduced rates. Routes competitive with land-grant 
trackage also accord land-grant deductions under the land- 
grant equalization agreements. Under these agreements non- 
land-grant carriers accord to the government on_ business 
routed via their lines the net land-grant rates available via the 
land grant lines. 

An example of the method of establishing net rates on 
government traffic, prepared by the late Captain Robert E. 
Shannon, of the War Department, follows: 


A shipment of first-class freight moves from Chicago, Ill., to 
Kansas City, Mo., the commercial rate is 60 cents per cwt. and the 
net rate is established over the C. B. & Q. R. R. from Chicago to 
Kansas City. The total distance is 487.76 miles of which the distance 
between Palmyra Junction and Cameron Junction, 156.87 miles, is 
over a fifty per cent land-grant line. The deduction would, therefore, 
be 156.87/487.76 X 50 per cent or 16.081 per cent. (The deduction 
being usually expressed in percentage terms for convenience.) 


Percentages of deductions applying between points on indi- 
vidual land-grant railroads only have been compiled and pub- 
lished in “LLand-Grant Percentages” by the office of the Quar- 
termaster General of the War Department. 


PENNSYLVANIA FINANCING 


The Commission, in Finance No. 1466, lease of Panhandle 
by Pennsylvania Railroad, in a supplemental report, has modi- 
fied the condition attached to the order in the original report, 
72 I. C. C. 125, so as to permit a pledge of all or any part of 
300,000 shares of the stock of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, commonly called the Panhandle, under the 
Pennsylvania’s trust indenture dated August 1, 1935, as addi- 
tional security for an outstanding issue of $49,000,000 of 28- 
year 4 per cent secured bonds. 

By a report and order of July 10, 1922, the Commission 
authorized the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to acquire control 
of the Panhandle by lease on the condition that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. and the Pennsyvlania Company should not 
dispose of their holdings of the stock of the Panhandle without 
its consent. 

This supplemental application, the Commission said, was 
filed without prejudice to such legal right as the Pennsylvania 
Company might have to pledge the Panhandle stock without 
first obtaining its consent. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
the report said, called attention to the fact that the Pennsyl- 
vania Company was not a party to this proceeding and that, 
in its opinion, for the reasons stated at the time of the entering 
of the order in 1922, the Pennsylvania Company had not been 
subject to the provisions of the interstate commerce act since 
December, 1917, and also for the further reason that in court 
proceedings the Pennsylvania Company had relinquished the 
powers conferred by its charter appropriate for and incidental 
to a railroad corporation of Pennsylvania. 

The Commission said that it was of the opinion that it had 
jurisdiction over the disposition of the Panhandle stock. 

According to the report, the Pennsylvania railroad desires 
authority to pledge Panhandle stock so as to release from 
pledge as collateral under the indenture mentioned, certain of 
the Pennsylvania Company’s 4 per cent bonds and $4,000,000 
of United States government securities. The report said the 
Pennsylvania Company’s 4 per cent bonds and the government 
securities so pledged were considered an essential part of the 
working capital of the Pennsylvania Company and were 
pledged temporarily. The report added that they would be 
withdrawn from pledge when the Panhandle stock herein in- 
volved should have been pledged. The modification requested, 
the report further said, was based on the desire of the Penn- 
sylvania Company to be in a position to pledge all or part of 
the Panhandle stock promptly should such action become neces- 
sary. 

Among the securities pledged for the $49,000,000 issue of 
secured bonds, are 380,300 shares of the common and 6,542 
shares of the preferred stock of the Norfolk & Western with a 
provision that if the value of the collateral pledged should at 
any time fall below 125 per cent of the amount of bonds out- 
standing, the Pennsylvania Company should deposit such 
amount of additional securities as would bring the value of the 
securities then pledged up to 125 per cent; 21,000 shares of the 
common and 27,200 shares of the preferred stock of the Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula; $2,100,000 of Pennsylvania 
Company 4 per cent secured bonds; and $4,000,000 of the United 
States securities hereinbefore mentioned. The report said the 
applicant estimated the market or appraised value of the col- 
lateral at $68,647,388. 
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INCREASED FREIGHT RATES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Though officials of the Association of American Railroads 
would not discuss details of rate proposals under consideration, 
it was admitted after a conference of traffic executives at the 
association’s offices April 22 (see Traffic World, April 23) that 
the question of making application to the Commission for a 
further increase in rates was under consideration. It was 
pointed out in that connection, however, that only the members 
of the association could determine what action would be taken. 
No statement could be obtained that a recommendation that 
the railroads go back to the Commission for a further increase 
above what was allowed in Ex Parte 123 would be submitted 
for consideration at a member meeting of the roads. It was 
simply stated that the question was being discussed. The mat- 
ter was docketed for consideration by the A. A. R. at its meet- 
ing in Chicago, April 29. 

The railroads throughout the country, it was stated, were 
pursuing their efforts to bring up the so-called “low spot” 
rates which members of the Commission have asserted could 
be increased and bring in considerable additional revenue. The 
railroads, it is understood, are anxious to bring up as many 
of these rates as possible, but there is a feeling among railroad 
traffic officials that the yield therefrom will not be as high as 
has been estimated at the Commission. 

In an order effective April 30, the Public Service Commis- 
sion of South Carolina has granted, with exceptions, the petition 
of the rail carriers to increase intrastate freight rates and 
charges to the same extent and in the same amounts authorized 
by the I. C. C. in Ex Parte 123. The exceptions follow: 


1. Rates on asphalt, carload, provided, however, rates may be in- 
creased as proposed effective not earlier than July 1, 1938. 

2. Rates on fertilizer and fertilizer materials, provided, however, 
rates on the commodities may be increased as proposed effective not 
earlier than June 15, 1938. 

3. Rates on grain and grain products taking any quantity or less 
than carload rates, provided, however, that on the commodities in- 
cluded in this exception rates may be increased five per cent simulta- 
neously with the publication of other increases authorized by our order 
herein. 

4, Rates on forest products, including specifically logs, untreated 
pine poles and untreated pine piling, taking rates equal to or lower 
than lumber rates, provided, however, that on the commodities in- 
cluded in this exception rates may be increased five per cent simul- 
taneously with the publication of other increases authorized by our 
order herein. 

5. Rates on road aggregates as described in Item 10 of Agent 
Pope’s South Carolina Chert, Gravel, Sand and Stone Tariff No. 228-A. 

6. Rates on road-surfacing or paving materials as described in 
Table 7, page 14 of Agent Pope’s South Carolina Intrastate Commodity 
Tariff No. 391-A. 


The South Carolina commission in another order has per- 
mitted rail carriers operating in South Carolina, on and after 
April 30, to increase rates and charges on intrastate traffic on 
commodities contained in Exhibit “B” attached to the carriers’ 
supplementary petition of October 29, 1937, and to amended 
petitions, all filed by J. G. Kerr, with the exception of rates on 
road aggregates and road-surfacing and paving materials. The 
increases sought by the carriers were the same or similar to 
those permitted to become effective by the I. C. C. on December 
20, 1937, and subsequent dates, which were subject to protest 
and possible suspension for investigation. 


In a bulletin to members of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, John E. Benton, gen- 
eral solicitor, said that the Nebraska commission, April 6, had 
allowed Ex Parte 123 increases to become effective April 16, 
except on sand, gravel and stone, crushed, chipped, dust, rip- 
rap and rubble, and brick and clay products, in items 15, 20, 
25 and 30 of W. T. L. tariff No. 346-A. The Oklahoma com- 
mission on April 20, according to the bulletin, allowed the in- 
creases on 15 days’ notice, except on silica or glass sand, and 
on carload shipments of crushed rock, chat, sand and gravel, 
etc. The Oregon commissioner, April 13, allowed the increases 
on 5 days’ notice, except on fresh milk and cream, and except 
that rates applicable to transportation which included pick-up 
and delivery service, which were increased on subsequent to 
February 1, 10 per cent or more, may not be further increased; 
and the Washington Department of Public Service, April 13, 
allowed the increases on 5 days’ notice, except on apples and 
fresh milk and cream. 


WAGES AND HOURS BILL 


The House committee on labor has reported a wage-and- 
hours bill for passage to the House but has exempted there- 
from any employes of an employer subject to part I of the 
interstate commerce act, any air transport employe subject 
to the provisions of title II of the railway labor act, and any 
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employe employed as a seaman. The hour provisions of the 
act are not to apply to any employe with respect to whom 
the Commission has power to establish qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service pursuant to the provisions of section 204 
of the motor carrier act. Motor carrier employes were not 
exempted as to minimum wage requirements. 

The committee said the bill, S. 2475, as revised by it, 
established a “floor” for wages, and a “ceiling” for hours, and 
abolished child labor. The bill establishes a minimum wage of 
25 cents an hour the first year the bill is in effect, 30 cents the 
next, 35 cents the next, with 40 cents the maximum minimum 
at the end of three years. An eight-hour day and a maximum 
of 44 hours a week is prescribed for the first year, the employer 
being required to reduce the weekly hours in each succeeding 
year by two hours until a 40-hour work week is reached. 


TRANSPORT PROBLEM STUDY 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A joint congressional transportation inquiry before the 
next session of Congress has been recommended in a report of 
the transportation committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The recommendation is made in connection 
with the proposals brought forward in the matters covered by 
the President’s recent message and accompanying data on the 
subject of transportation. 

Congressional action at this session on proposals for imme- 
diate railroad relief also is recommended. The recommenda- 
— be considered at the chamber’s annual meeting, May 
2 to 5. 

The committee report states that the railroad situation, 
due to continued decline of traffic has become progressively 
much more serious since the chamber in December, in connec- 
tion with the application of the railroads for increased freight 
rates, presented a report urging prompt relief for the carriers. 

The chamber’s report discusses briefly various “immedi- 
ate-relief” and “long-term” proposals. The three immediate- 
relief measures recommended are: Financing of equipment 
purchases by the government, liberalization of requirements 
for Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans to railroads, and 
elimination of land-grant rates. 

With respect to the long-term proposals the report recom- 
mends the joint congressional inquiry with a view to having 
recommendations ready for consideration by the next Congress. 

In connection with the proposal of Representative Bul- 
winkle for creation of a special committee to take up the sub- 
ject of reorganizing, coordinating and consolidating government 
agencies and functions relating to transportation, it is under- 
stood that proposals are being shaped up with respect to the 
creation of a department of transportation. Such an inquiry, 
if made, will afford opportunity for presentation of many plans 
to reorganize the government agencies handling transportation 
matters, it is pointed out. 


REDUCE WAGES, INCREASE RATES 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock in The Wall Street Journal) 


The essence of worry is in uncertainty as to what one 
should do next when faced with an emergency. When the 
emergency, however serious, is such that there is clearly one 
course and only one to take in attempting to meet it, worry 
disappears. The emergency in which the railroads now find 
themselves is about as serious as they have ever faced. For- 
tunately, however, there is only one course for them to take 
and it is perfectly simple and perfectly clear. Their trouble 
is too little income and too much outgo—therefore, the thing 
to do is to try to increase income and diminish outgo. 

In other words, they must make the attempt to secure a 
lower wage cost, by negotiation, if possible; if not, by the 
process provided by law. Perhaps they can get it by one or 
other means; perhaps not. Whether they can or not, they do 
not know, but obviously the thing to do is to try. As to in- 
creasing revenues, the only visible means of getting an imme- 
diate increase is by changes in rates on freight and passenger 
traffic. Whether or not increased rates will mean increased 
revenues, managers do not know; they think they will. There- 
fore, the thing to do is to try to get them. To do this they 
must go to the Interstate Commerce Commission for permis- 
sion to make increased charges. Obviously, therefore, this 
should be done without a moment’s delay. 

These two courses are logical and further involve no risk 
of making their present state more uncomfortable. Not only 
that, but the demand of managers to charge increased rates 
puts the Commission to the necessity, in refusing that demand, 
either of finding the proposed rates unreasonably high and 
therefore unlawful, or of usurping the managerial function of 
judgment as to the probable revenue results from the proposed 
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rates, for which usurpation Commissioners Eastman, Mc- 
Manamy and Mahaffie scarified their majority colleagues in 
the recent eastern passenger rate case. 

First as to the aforesaid usurpation. Whether it is illegal 
as well as improper may be a question, for the weasel-worded 
section 15a may cover its legality, but that it is clearly im- 
proper admits of no doubt, for it is flatly inconsistent with the 
whole theory of the transportation act, based as is that act 
on the fundamental purposes of preserving private initiative in 
the industry. It is hard to believe that the Commission will, 
when squarely challenged, continue in the course begun two 
years ago in the case of eastern passenger rates. 

Second, as to the matter of reasonableness, while the case 
is not so clear on its face, it is in fact quite as clear in its 
essence. In the present state of carrier revenues, how can a 
rate which moved a considerable volume of traffic be un- 
reasonably high? Two factors determine a rate—the “worth 
of the service” to the user of the service and the “cost of the 
service” to the servant. These equate in a rate at which traffic 
freely moves and at which the servant is fairly compensated, 
and when they thus equate the rate is as the law requires, 
a “just and reasonable” rate under section 1 of the act. The 
servant today needs all the compensation it can get, seeing 
that its revenues are quite insufficient. Somewhere in the 
rate structure there is for every commodity moving a rate at 
which the maximum revenue for the carrier will result from 
the commodity that is moved. That the commodity moves 
satisfies the factor of worth of service; that it produces a 
maximum revenue satisfies the factor of cost of service as that 
factor stands today. And that makes the rate just and rea- 
sonable. 

Now, as has been said, managers believe that, in general, 
increased rates will mean increased revenues, which is why 
they ask for permission to increase them. But it is not cer- 
tain that the optimum rate—the just and reasonable rate just 
referred to—may not be lower than present rates in some 
cases. But lowering rates is more or less in managerial con- 
trol, inasmuch as there is as a rule little opposition before the 
Commission to tariffs reducing rates, except where carrier or 
regional shipper competition is involved. Increased rates are 
almost always opposed and are much more difficult to secure 
from the Commission. The present desire of managers is for 
freedom to experiment with rates within certain limits—and, 
things being as they are, it is plainly their right to do so. They 
should move at once to establish that right. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Labor Relations Board has certified the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America, affiliated with the A. F. 
of L., as the exclusive collective bargaining agency for un- 
licensed personnel on vessels operated by the Seas Shipping 
Co., Inc., New York, and the National Maritime Union, affili- 
ated with the C. I. O., for seamen on boats operated by Lykes 
Brothers-Ripley Steamship Co., Inc., of New Orleans. 

The National Mediation Board has certified that the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America has been designated and 
authorized to represent the class or craft of yardmasters, em- 
ployes of the Pere Marquette Railway Co.; the International 
Longshoremen’s Association to represent all of the craft or 
class of marine coal dumper employes, including trimmers, car 
riders, operators and laborers, employes of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western; the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen to 
represent the class or craft of yardmasters, employes of the 
Union Railway (Memphis); and the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers to represent the craft or class of agents, telegraphers 
and towermen, employes of the Main Central, for the purposes 
of the railway labor act. 

The board also announced that it was unable to make a 
certification relative to settling a dispute as to who may prop- 
erly represent the craft or class of yard foremen, yard helpers 
and switchtenders, employes of the Texas City Terminal Rail- 
way Co., for the purpose of the railway labor act, for the reason 
that no organization received a majority vote. The Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America each received 7 votes. 

The National Mediation Board has certified that no change 
in representation of electrical workers, their helpers and ap- 
prentices is desired by the employes of the Maine Central, 
represented by the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, functioning through the railway employes’ depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. 

The National Labor Relations Board has certified the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, affiliated with the CIO, as the exclusive 
collective bargaining agency for unlicensed personnel on ves- 
sels operated out of Atlantic and Gulf ports by the United 
States Tank Ship Corporation, New York City; the American 
Sugar Transit Corporation, New York; and the Baltimore- 
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Insular Line, Baltimore, Md. The International Seamen’s Union, 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. was certified on boats operated by 
the A. H. Bull Steamship Co., New York. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 28010, S. B. Foot Tanning Co., Red Wing, Minn., vs. Boston & 
Maine et al. 

Rate, wool grease and/or degras, Lawrence, Mass., to Red 
Wing, in violation of sections 1 and 6. Asks new rate and repara- 
tion. (R. W. Schapanski, 1421 S. Aberdeen St., Chicago, IIl.) 

MC C-81, Commerce Association of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, S. D., vs. 
Walter E. Peterson and Lawrence Ahlgren, dba Lemmon Express. 

Class and ‘‘all-freight’’ rates between Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., 
and Lemmon, S. D., unreasonable in violation of section 216(b) in 
that they will not produce earnings in excess or equal to operat- 
ing costs and will therefore cause undue burden on other traffic 
and reduce or possibly eliminate certain existing transportation 
agencies. Asks rates, rules and privileges such as the Commission 
may deem reasonable and just. (S. W. W. Carr, Aberdeen, S. D.) 

No. 28011, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., vs. Alton et al. 

Rates and charges, grain and grain products, points in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, based on a combination over Ohio 
River crossings, to Lexington, Ky., in violation of sections 1 and 
6. Asks a cease and desist order and reparation. (W. A. Knight, 
Commercial Bldg., Louisville, Ky.) 





FRISCO’S FLASH TWO YEARS OLD 


According to J. R. Coulter, general traffic manager, Frisco 
Lines, that railroad’s Flash, fast St. Louis-Oklahoma freight 
train, which completed two years of service April 24, has had 
an “almost perfect performance” in its second year. When 
the train was started, it cut 4% hours from the best previous 
running time between St. Louis and Tulsa, and 5% hours be- 
tween St. Louis and Oklahoma City. It has operated consis- 
tently on a 35-miles-an-hour average speed, according to Mr. 
Coulter. Merchandise traffic to the southwest has increased 
because of the service offered by the Flash, he said, because 
merchants in Oklahoma cities may now order goods in St. 
Louis on one day and have them on their shelves the next. 


AILROAD CARRIAGES WERE BEING 
USED(INTHE EARLY (8005), AMERICAN RAILROAD BUILDERS 


FAVORED CROOKED ROADS SO "THAT ENGNEERS AND CONDUCTORS 
COULD" LOOK BACK AND SEE IF THE TRAIN WAS ALL RIGHT” 





remem 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous co.nmunications will be published and writers must identify themselves.) 








CALCULATING RATE INCREASES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have just gone over Mr. E. J. Dixon’s formula for chang- 
ing rates in accordance with Ex Parte 123 increases, published 
in your April 16 issue. 

Before adopting Mr. Dixon’s tables, extreme caution should 
be used in first determining that the old rates were based on 
a strict percentage relationship to the first class rate. 

As a specific example, Baltimore Basis to Rate Basis 1-R, 
in Agent Sedgman’s 31-B, I. C. C. 233, the old rates were, first 
102 and second 87. The second class rate, according to tariff 
No. X-123, becomes 96. Using Mr. Dixon’s formula, the second 
class rate would become 95. 

By looking at page 278 of Sedgman’s tariff, one would 
think the lower classes were percentages of first as the class 
rates are headed: 


1 2 3 R26 4 
or or or or or 
100 85 70 55 50 


However, this is one of many cases where each class is a 
set differential under the standard rates. 

Of course, Mr. Dixon was careful to state that his method 
would only apply where the old rates were constructed on 
percentage relationship. However, where there are differential 
rates, it will first have to be determined if the first class rate 
is a set figure under the standard rate and lower classes basing 
strictly on a percentage of the first class rate (in which case 
Mr. Dixon’s formula is workable), or whether each class is a 
set differential under the standard rate. In the latter case the 
formula would not work. 

W. T. Grant Company, 
J. F. X. Gary, Traffic Division. 
New York, N. Y., April 21, 1938. 


CHARGING FOR TARIFFS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We desire to corroborate the statements of A. G. Bubb, 
traffic manager, Lycoming Manufacturing Company, in the 
April 23 Traffic World in regard to truck lines charging for 
tariffs, and make further suggestions and recommendations for 
eliminating this unnecessary expense on the shipper. 

If we were to set a price on our catalogs and price lists 
to all our customers and employ representatives in the field 
who knew as little about our products as the average truck 
line solicitor—or operator, for that matter—knows about his 
own service or rates, just how long could we continue in 
business ? 

A tariff of rates, service, and regulations is no more than 
a catalog or price list of rates or service of that which the 
carrier is endeavoring to sell to the shipping public. I feel just 
as all our customers would feel if we were to charge for our 
catalogs or price lists, and that is to buy what we need and 
not pay for just the privilege of favoring any one company. 

The truck operators will probably say that their service 
excells that of the rail lines and, therefore, we are forced to 
pay for the knowledge of what and how to obtain this preferred 
service in order to satisfy ourselves that we are obtaining the 
best available service. If this is true, why should they not be 
sensible and business-like about it and charge more for equality 
of service, if it is preferred and in so much demand? 

The truck operators should not lose sight of the fact that 
stability and sincerity of purpose are also always considered 
by the average capable traffic manager in the purchase of 
transportation, and not just quantity and price. 

We must agree with Mr. Bubb that the rail tariffs are 
often very complicated, but I dare say they are very simple to 
interpret as compared to the average truck tariff, and the rail 
lines furnish their tariffs free of charge while the truck lines 
are endeavoring to charge for something which they themselves 
seldom can interpret intelligently. 

Who can be expected to interpret a tariff with confusing 


symbols, cross references, and voluminous supplements? I 


have in mind one tariff of a truck issuing agency containing 
164 pages with 12 effective supplements, and one of these 
supplements contains 186 pages. The tariff of another truck 
agency contains 180 pages with 28 effective supplements 
thereto, while the railroads under Tariff Circular 20 are re- 
stricted to not more than 3 supplements effective at any one 
time to a tariff containing 81 and not more than 200 pages. 
On bringing this to the attention of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers in Washington, we are advised that “the publishing agents 
of the motor carriers were not and are not now as experienced 
as are the publishing agents for rail carriers,” therefore, we 
presume that there is little to be expected on this score until 
10 years after the passage of the motor carrier act of 1935, 
since the latest edition in our files of Tariff Circular 20 be- 
came effective October 1, 1928. 

My recommendation is that we all refrain from using those 
truck lines who are making a charge for their tariffs, for, 
after all, many truck lines confess that it is tonnage that they 
need rather than an increase in rates, but cannot realize that 
an increase in rates plus charge for tariffs will not produce ton- 
nage, but rather should and will shrink it. Anyway, why 
should not the increase in rates take care of cost of publishing 
tariffs—at least any increase in present over costs of the past? 

The shipping public can eliminate this unnecessary evil by 
united effort and cooperation in refusing to purchase truck 
tariffs or shipping via any truck line that does not furnish 
tariffs free of charge. 

H. Deane Morrow, Traffic Manager, 


Hillyard Sales Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo., April 26, 1938. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Dating back to the early part of the 19th century when 
the first chu-chu or puff-puff became useful, when 12 to 15 
miles an hour was the speed limit, we find the first effort to 
build up a nation that would prosper within its own boundaries. 

The crude form of sailing vessels enabled the Pilgrims to 
land at Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, settling down to de- 
velop the country, facing trials almost unbelievable, traveling 
on foot, horseback, and the old fashioned wagon and coach 
(at that time the latest up-to-date fashion), progress was very 
slow and hazardous. 

All these crude methods were finally overcome, until today 
we have railroad coaches and sleepers that are as homelike 
as it is possible to be. 

Through the gradual development of the steam locomotive, 
towns sprang up, from east to west, and from north to south, 
the population of these towns gradually increased, industries 
were built up alongside, or close to the railroad tracks, things 
began to hum, development grew and grew. 

The time came when a man could quit one job and in a 
few days secure another, but for some reason or the other, 
probably over-population, over-production, machine age, or 
some other of the many man-made systems, but at which only 
a partial guess can be made, difficult times developed. 

In all this period the railroads had bought property, paid 
and still paying to the government land grant taxes, paid and 
still paying heavily state taxes, a great portion of the taxes 
going into the coffers, to build up the school system all over 
the country. 

While all these developments have been going on, the rail- 
road industry has been one of the largest buyers of coal, lum- 
ber, ties, iron and steel articles, oil, pig iron pipe, hose, etc. 

In addition they have built up-to-date railroad stations all 
over the country costing millions of dollars, and giving com- 
fort to millions of travelers. 

It must also be remembered that the railroads allow ship- 
pers and consignees various transit, privileges on lumber, grain 
and grain products, plate iron, cotton factory products, dried 
beans wool, pig lead, fruits and vegetables, glass containers, 
cotton, hay and straw, grapes, corn syrup, alcohol, peanut hulls, 
refining of oils, leaf tobacco, etc., stop-off privileges for partial 
unloading and reloading, reconsignment of shipments, store 
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door delivery, or better known as pick-up and delivery service, 
and many other rules and regulations. 

For a number of years the railroads have been under the 
thumb of the Interstate Commerce Commission, no freight or 
passenger rates could be changed without permission of the 
Commission or state commission, no line could be abandoned, 
no train cut out, no station abandoned without permission. 

In the last two decades, freight and passenger rates have 
been increased and decreased yet difficulties are now before 
the railroads. 

Will consolidation solve the problem? I think not, al- 
though a great many improvements can be made, some ideal 
system will no doubt improve conditions. 

Has the development of the chain stores enabled the peo- 
ple to buy commodities at a lower cost than before the in- 
auguration of the chain store system? Only to a very small 
degree, they have made a great many things possible, but 
the financial problem of thé country has not been solved. 
. Will this same system solve the railroad problem? 

The passenger automobile about 30 years ago was the fore- 
runner of the freight truck, good roads were built for the 
benefit of the passenger traffic, but later when freight trucks 
were inaugurated then commenced the hauling of freight from 
town to town, the trucking companies using the roads which 
they had not helped to pay for nor build up, they did not have 
to buy property or pay land grant taxes. 

The trucking business on the public highways has become 
a subject for deep consideration. 

The latest bill along this line is the building of super- 
~ clo but it is hoped that the Congress will soon kill this 

lil. 

What would become of the industries built up alongside 
the railroads? What would become of the million dollar rail- 
road stations, the railroads could not exist on passenger traffic 
and just a few selected commodities. Everything would pass 
into the hands of the busses and trucks, traffic would be held 
up in the cold and wintry districts of the country. Roads 
would be seriously damaged by the frost (witness the last cold 
and wintry weather) traffic could not move until roads were 
repaired, or if it did move, it would be at a great risk and 
delay. Then consider the cost of construction and repair. 

How many people would willingly pay a toll tax with 
which to cover the cost of construction and repairs? How 
many people willingly pay taxes today (although a lack of 
income has a great bearing on this issue) ? 

Why not make it one great railroad transportation system? 
Let the railroads have their small trucks and perform pick-up 
and delivery service wherever possible, thus making the high- 
ways a Safer place for the passenger automobile traffic. 

One may say the trucks have helped to build up the gaso- 
line and oil business, this is true, but there will still be plenty 
of passenger traffic left to keep this industry going. 

The times call for more speed and more speed, and still 
greater speed, but remember that the freight trucks cannot 
haul all kinds of freight, but the railroads can handle anything 
from a bag of peanuts to a big circus town. 

To use smaller trucks would mean a fleet of trucks too 
numerous and dangerous to the public. 

Unity means strength. Let all interested in government 
and otherwise get together and solve the traffic problem. 

Don’t destroy one of the greatest railroad industries in 
the world. Remember the U. S. Mail is to a great extent de- 
pendent on the railroads. 


Richmond, Va., April 25, 1938. Basil N. Abbott, Sr. 


TRUCK C. 0. D. CHARGES CLAIMS 


A question as to the status of shippers’ claims for c. o. d. 
charges collected by a motor carrier from the consignee when 
the carrier is reorganized under section 77 (b) of the bank- 
ruptcy act has been raised by a member of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. John S. Burchmore, league counsel, 
has written an opinion about the matter. 

The inquiring member said that occasionally highway truck 
carriers were diverting to c. o. d. charges which they had 
collected, temporarily for their own use. In view of the num- 
ber of reorganizations of truck lines in progress under section 
77 (b) the question arose as to the status under such proceed- 
ings of a shipper’s claim for such charges which were col- 
lected by the carrier from the consignee. The inquirer said 
he had been informed that the federal court in Chicago in sev- 
eral cases had not accorded creditors of the character men- 
tioned any preferred status, but that claims for such charges 
were to be paid on a pro rata basis along with other unse- 
cured creditors. The inquiring member said that, in general, 
the rule was that where a person other than the bankrupt was, 
in equity, the owner of money or property found in possession 
of the bankrupt, the claim of the owner for such money or 
property should be allowed, not as a priority, but on the ground 
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that the bankrupt had no title thereto and that hence his 
trustee acquired none. 

Mr. Burchmore said he was not advised of any formal 
court decision holding that a claim for c. o. d. collection against 
the carrier was a mere general claim to be satisfied pro rata 
with other general claims. He said he should very much doubt 
that any court would so hold. Further, Mr. Burchmore said: 

It is clearly the duty of the motor carrier (a) to collect any c.o.d. 
charges from the consignee before relinquishing the goods and (b) 
to promptly pay over such collection to the consignor. The carrier 
has no right to withhold such payment. 

Such collections of c.o.d. charges at no time become the property 
of the motor carrier; they should not be commingled with its gen- 
eral funds; they properly should be kept in a separate account and in 
a separate bank fund; and in a true sense, they are “trust funds’’ 
held for the benefit of the consignors for whose account they were 
collected. 

In event of insolvency or voluntary or involuntary liquidation, the 
claims of consignors for the amounts of c.o.d. collections are not in 
the true sense ordinary creditor claims but should be allowed and 
satisfied as for a constructive trust. 


If the carrier has not commingled such collections with its general 
funds, the problem is easy for the consignors for whose account the 
collections were made are entitled to payment out of such funds; and 
such funds are not liable for the general debts. If, however, the motor 
carrier has converted the collections or commingled them with its 
general funds and there is not cash on hand in its general funds out 
of which c.o.d. collections may be made good, difficult questions arise. 
For it can hardly be said that the unpledged physical property of the 
carrier, ownership of which was acquired prior to the particular col- 
lection, represents trust property against which all other creditors 
must forego any rights except subordinate to shippers having claims 
for c.o.d. collections. 

These questions illustrated, said Mr. Burchmore, the danger 
inherent in dealing with motor carriers who might not be in 
sound financial condition, particularly in view of the large 
number of truck lines involved in bankruptcy reorganizations, 
or who were reputedly on the verge of insolvency. The Com- 
mission, said he, probably had power to deal with the practice 
of motor carriers, and with their accounting methods, respect- 
ing c. o. d. collections. But he said he did not believe that 
the Commission would have any jurisdiction to deal with a par- 
ticular transaction wherein a consignor had outstanding a 
c. o. d. collection which a motor carrier had failed to pay over. 

Under the laws of many states, Mr. Burchmore said, a 
motor carrier might be guilty of embezzlement where it had 
converted to its own use c. o. d. collections; and, he added, it 
might be held that the offense had occurred when the collec- 
tion was commingled with its general funds, particularly if the 
general funds were in any sense impaired. 


TRUCK LOADINGS 


Movement of freight by motor truck in March 30.39 per 
cent under the volume reported for the corresponding month 
last year, according to loading figures compiled by the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc. 

“Comparable reports were received from 137 carriers in 
30 states, transporting an aggregate of 441,841 tons last month, 
compared with 408,284 tons in February and 634,708 tons in 
March, 1937,” it added. 

“The March figures represented an increase of 8.21 per 
cent over February tonnage, but this increase was accounted 
for, in part, by the fact that March had four more working 
days than February. 

“The ATA truck loadings index figure for March, 1938, 
stood at 83.11, compared with 79.51 for February and 119.67 
for March, 1937. In computing the index figure, the monthly 
average of tonnage for 1936 is taken to represent 100. 

“Relatively few carriers reported larger volume last month 
than for the corresponding period a year ago. In the general 
merchandise class-package freight—which accounted for almost 
60 per cent of the total volume of all reporting carriers, ton- 
nage was 28.9 per cent under March, 1937, and only 1.1 per 
cent over February. 

“Movement of cars by automobile transporters reflected 
the decreased activities of motor manufacturers. Last month 
these carriers delivered 21,814 cars, while in March, 1937, they 
handled 55,282, and 18,660 in February this year. Their busi- 
ness was 60.55 per cent under last year, but 16.9 per cent over 
February. 

“Haulers of petroleum products, however, showed a less 
drastic decline. Their March tonnage was 15.8 per cent over 
February and 11.6 per cent under last year’s volume. 

“The movement of iron and steel, which reached a low 
point in February, with mills operating between 25 and 30 per 
cent of capacity, staged a comeback last month. Truck load- 
ings of these commodities were up 40.2 per cent. Compared 
with March, 1937, however, they were off 58.5 per cent. 

“Reports on the movement of chemicals, refrigerated prod- 
ucts, tobacco, household goods, groceries, live stock, machinery 


-and parts, textiles and dairy products were received and in- 


cluded in the total volume, but they were too scattered to indi- 
cate a definite trend in these commodities.” 
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———————————— 





April 30, 1938 


MOTOR ACT CHANGES 


Passage of S. 3606, with amendments, the bill recommended 
by the Commission for the purpose of perfecting procedure and 
clarifying obscure provisions of the motor carrier act to facilitate 
regulation of motor carriers was recommended by the Senate 
interstate Commerce committee in a report submitted to the 
Senate April 26 by Chairman Wheeler. The committee approved 
the bill substantially as recommended by the Commission. A 


minority report opposing the bill was filed by Senator Andrews, 
of Florida. 


The subcommittee to which the bill was assigned, composed 
of Senator Johnson, of Colorado, chairman, and Senators Hill, 
of Alabama; Shipstead, of Minnesota; Davis, of Pennsylvania, 
and Andrews, held hearings. The majority report of the sub- 
committee, explaining the changes proposed, follows: 


Section 1 of the bill is merely preliminary. 

Section 2 proposes to amend section 203 (a) (13) of the motor 
carrier act by inserting the words ‘‘or any combination thereof de- 
termined by the Commission.’’ The purpose of this proposal is to 
permit the Commission when necessary to determine what combinations 
of various types of motor vehicles, such as tractors and semitrailers, 
should be used to constitute a single motor vehicle within the mean- 
ing of the insurance and safety regulations, and others which have 
been or will be prescribed by the Commission. In order that this 
section be entirely clear, it is recommended that it be amended by 
inserting the words ‘“‘or any combination thereof determined by the 
Commission’ after the word ‘‘semi-trailer’ in line 4, page 2, and 
striking such words where they appear in lines 6 and 7 of page 2. 

Section 3 proposes to amend section 204 (a) (6) of the motor 
carrier act, 1935, by striking therefrom the word ‘‘other,’’ leaving the 
section the same in other respects. This proposed amendment is for 
the purpose of clarity only. 

Section 4 proposes to amend section 205 (a) of said act and section 
5 proposes to amend section 205 (b) of said act. The purpose of 
these two amendments is to give to the Commission some discretion 
as to whether a recommended order and report should be required 
and thus to expedite action in cases where expedition is essential. 
The present statue requires such a recommended report and order on 
every case, and the lapse of 20 days after the issuance thereof for 
filing exceptions before the order can become effective. This would 
make the situation in respect of the matters mentioned similar to 
that applicable to rail carriers under part I of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended. 

Section 4 refers to reference of proceedings to examiners. In 
such cases, the discretion as to whether a recommended order and 
report shall be issued is given to the Commission. Section 5 refers 
to reference of proceedings to joint boards, and, as to such bodies, 
it leaves to the discretion of the joint board whether a recommended 
order and report shall or shall not be issued. In the latter case if 
the joint board determines to dispense with a recommended order 
and report it will merely report its conclusions to the Commission, 
and the Commission would proceed immediately to a decision. 

Section 6 proposes to amend section 205 (f) of said act. The effect 
of the proposed amendment would be, after notice of any proceeding 
before the Commission arising out of said act had been given, to per- 
mit intervention by any party in interest either for the purpose of 
making representations to the Commission or for participating in a 
hearing if a hearing is held. This amendment rationalizes this sec- 
tion with the two proceeding amendments and those proposed in sec- 
tions 9 and 11, and leaves some discretion with the Commission as 
to whether in given cases hearings should be held. 

Sections 7 and 8 propose to amend sections 206 (a) and 209 (a), 
respectively of the motor carrier act by inserting in each the words 
“Except as otherwise provided in this section and in section 201 
(a).’’ These proposed changes are made necessary by the amendment 
proposed in section 9 providing for temporary grants of authority to 
operate. 

Section 9 proposes to amend section 210 of said act by inserting 
a new section therein which would grant to the Commission in cases 
of immediate and urgent need the right to issue temporary operating 
authority to a motor carrier for a period of time not to exceed 180 
days, without hearing or other proceedings. Such temporary grants 
would be limited to situatons in which there was an emergency and 
where the points or territory affected were without carrier service 
capable of meeting the need. 

We recommended that the word ‘‘with’’ in line 11 on page 5 be 
stricken and that there be inserted in lieu thereof the word ‘‘within.”’ 

Section 10 proposes to amend section 212 (a) of said act in two 
respects: First, to permit the Commission to suspend (not revoke) 
the perating rights of a motor carrier or broker upon reasonable 
notice but without hearing, if the carrier or broker fails to comply 
with the provisions of the act concerning the filing of insurance or 
surety bonds, the filing of tariffs, or the filing of schedules of minimum 
rates, which latter provisions of the act in terms now prohibit con- 
tinued operations in the event of noncompliance therewith. The pro- 
posed amendment would eliminate any possible conflict between such 
provisions and those of section 212 (a). Such suspensions would con- 
tinue only during the period of noncompliance by the carrier or 
broker involved. Second, to cut down the time from 90 days to 30 
days as the period for noncompliance with a lawful order of the Com- 
mission before an operating right may be revoked. The purpose of 
this amendment is mainly to aid the Commission in enforcing the act. 

Section 11 proposes to amend section 213 (a) (1) of said act to 
the extent of relieving the Commission from the duty of holding 
public hearings in every case or proposed consolidation, merger, pur- 
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chase, lease, operating contract, or acquisition of control of motor 
carriers, and permitting the approval of unifications in cases in which 
the need for such a hearing is not apparent. 

Section 12 proposes to amend section 213 (b) (1) of said act by 
including within the types of unification transactions which are pro- 
hibited by the act those occurring between one or more motor car- 
riers on the one hand and one or more carriers other than motor 
carriers on the other. The purpose is to cure an apparent oversight 
in the original act. 

Section 13 proposes to amend section 213 (b) (2) of the act by 
making it clear that the remedies open to the Commission for a viola- 
tion of section 213 are not confined exclusively to the conduct of an 
investigation and the issuance of an order therein by the Commission. 
This amendment is mainly for the purpose of clarity and would re- 
move any doubt as to the right of the Commission to proceed to 
prosecute for violation of the unification provisions of the act. 

Sections 14 and 15 propose to amend sections 216 (g) and 218 (c), 
respectively, of said act to permit the Commission to suspend any 
initial schedule of a common carrier or schedule or contract of a 
contract carrier filed after the date that the provisions of S. 3606 
shall have become effective. The purpose of the proposed amendments 
is to prevent future filings of initial tariffs and schedules by motor 
carriers who were in bona fide operation on June 1 or July 1, 1935, 
without the exercise by the Commission of its suspension power. 

Section 16 proposes to amend Section 224 of said act to permit 
the Commission to require the display of identification plates upon 
all motor vehicles used in transportation subject to the motor carrier 
act, rather than by limiting the use of plates to such vehicles only 
as are operated under certificates or permits issued by the Com- 
mission. This will permit the Commission to require identification 
plates to be used by those who are subject to the safety and hours 
of service provisions of the motor carrier act but who are not re- 
quired to operate under a certificate or permit. This proposed amend- 
ment would affect those classes of carriers only who are exempted 
from the general provisions of the act but not from the safety and 
maximum hours of service provisions by section 213 (b) thereof. It 
would not affect the present status of private carriers by motor vehicle. 

Senator Shipstead introduced an amendment to S. 3606 which 
proposed to amend section 207 (a) of the motor carrier act, 1935, by 
requiring the same showing upon the.application of a carrier other 
than a motor carrier to obtain a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity as is required by such carrier to obtain approval of the 
purchase or other acquisition of a motor carrier. At the hearings 
upon S. 3606, Senator Shipstead withdrew his amendment for the 
reason that it appeared that the amendment would provoke controversy 
and might delay the adoption of S. 3606 at this session. 

Various other amendments were proposed by representatives of 
the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, the 
American Trucking Association, Inc., the National Industrial Traffic 
League, the National Association of Motor Bus Operators, and the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, all of which have been 
considered by your subcommittee. While several of these amendments 
seem to have merit, none of them has been approved by your sub- 
committee or recommended for adoption for the reasons which 
actuated Senator Shipstead in the withdrawal of his amendment, that 
is, that they are largely controversial and might delay or defeat the 
prompt enactment of the procedural and clarifying amendments which 
are of importance to the Interstate Commerce Commission in attempt- 
ing to perform the vast task before it in the regulation of motor 
carriers. 

We report the bill favorably to your committee with the two 
amendments to sections 2 and 9, respectively, above described, and 
recommend that the bill, as amended, be approved. 


The committee approved the bill as recommended by the 
subcommittee and also added an amendment to section 11 of the 
bill on page 8, line 4, striking out, after the word “prescribe,” 
to and including the word “competition” in line 13, page 8, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


Provided, however, That if a carrier as defined in section 1 (3) 
Part I, or any person which is controlled by such a carrier or affiliated 
therewith within the meaning of section 5 (8) of Part I, is an ap- 
plicant, the Commission shall not enter such an order unless it finds 
that the transaction proposed will promote the public interest by 
enabling such carrier to use service by motor vehicle to public advan- 
tage in its operations and will not unduly restrain competition. 


The committee said that amendments recommended by it 
had been submitted to and approved by the Commission. It said 
the bill followed the report by the Commission to Congress (see 
Traffic World, March 5, p. 551). Many suggested amendments 
were either withdrawn or rejected by the subcommittee with the 
view of obtaining congressional approval at the present session, 
said the committee. 


Andrews’ Views 


Senator Andrews, in his minority report, said it was his 
belief that the bill, as it stood, would work great hardship on 
thousands of motor carriers, and would operate to the substan- 
tial injury of the public. He said the act had been construed by 
the Commission in such a way that local truck operators were 
brought within the federal regulations. He supported generally 
the proposal of the state commissioners as submitted at the 
hearings by John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, to exclude 
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from federal regulation all motor carriers whose operations did 
not extend beyond their respective states, except as to joint 
through rates. He suggested changes in the state commissioners’ 
amendment, and submitted an amendment along similar lines. 
He said it had been drawn with the purpose of leaving the Com- 
mission in the possession of complete power to reach, and to 
subject to its jurisdiction, every motor carrier engaged in the 
transportation of interstate traffic, which it might have need to 
regulate to enable effective performance of the functions of the 
Commission in the regulation of interstate commerce; but other- 
wise the amendment would leave local carriers subject to the 
regulation of the states within which they operated. The senator 
said that, up to the present time, the provisions of the act and 
regulations thereunder, as now construed, had not been gen- 
erally enforced against local truckers but that it followed, if 
the act were enforced, such local carriers must discontinue all 
engagement in the transportation of traffic in course of inter- 
state movement. If they desired to obtain authority to engage 
in such operation, said he, they must await the outcome of new 
applications, and must meet the expense of proceedings and proof 
necessary to sustain the same. He believed that enforcement as 
proposed would destroy the business of great numbers of local 
carriers and transfer it to those who held certificates or per- 
mits for interstate operation. He embodied his proposed amend- 
ment in S. 3906, introduced April 26. 


The committee also approved S. 3191 and S. 3343, bills 
amending the motor carrier act to include a federation of agri- 
cultural cooperative associations in the classes of carriers ex- 
empted from regulation. 


The two bills relating to exemption from regulation of a 
federation of agricultural cooperative associations were merged 
into S. 3915 which was favorably reported April 26 to the 
Senate. The proposed legislation was urged by Senators Nye, 
of North Dakota, and Murray, of Montana. The text of the 
reported bill follows: 


That clause (4b) of subsection (b) of section 203 of the motor 
carrier act, 1935, is amended by inserting after the word ‘‘amended’’ 
a comma and the following: ‘‘or by a federation of such cooperative 
associations, if such federation possesses no greater powers or pur- 
poses than cooperative associations so defined.”’ 


The House interstate commerce committee may hold a 
hearing soon on H. R. 9739, identical with S. 3606, as originally 
introduced. The House bill has been referred to a subcommittee 
headed by Representative Sadowski, of Michigan. 


MOTOR ORDERS EFFECTIVE 


The following recommended orders have become effective 
as shown: 

MC-F 327, Intermountain Transportation Co., purchase, 
Meisinger Stages, as of April 20; MC-F 482, G. K. Loftin and 
R. L. Honbarrier, purchase, H. B. Brewer, as of April 19; 
MC 1214 Sup. No. 1, System Transfer & Storage Co., common 
carrier application, as of April 11; MC 1503 Sub. No. 3, Cen- 
tral Greyhound Lines, Inc., extension of operations, as of April 
11; MC 2169, Westchester Express, Inc., common carrier ap- 
plication, as of April 11; MC 3282, G. R. Wood, Inc., exten- 
sion of operations, as of April 12; MC 5375, Paul Wienberger, 
common carrier application, as of April 6; MC 10247 Sub. No. 
1, Primo P. Marianelli, extension of operations, as of April 12; 
MC 17785, Flathead Transportation Co., Inc., common carrier 
application, as of April 11; MC 19198 Sub. No. 2, Interurban 
Transportation Co., Inc., extension of operations, as of April 
6; MC 35155 Sub. No. 1, A. Minger, common carrier applica- 
tion, as of April 12; MC 35986, Kansas Truck Service Co., 
common carrier application, as of April 5; MC 38433, Inde- 
pendent Motor Carriers, Inc., common carrier application, as 
of April 11; MC 39386 Sub. No. 1, Parker & Thomas, extension 
of operations, as of April 11; MC 43395 Sub. No. 1, J. F. 
Stevens, extenison of operations, as of April 12; MC 44434 Sub. 
No. 1, Nick Doering, common carrier application, as of April 
11; MC 50296, Howard T. Bean, common carrier application, 
as of April 11; MC 50402 and Sub. No. 1, Ferdinand Liszi, con- 
tract carrier application, as of April 5; MC 50802, Harry B. 
Korman, Inc., contract carrier application, as of March 31; 
MC 59012, Kansas Truck Service Co., common carrier applica- 
tion, as of April 5; MC 60766 Sub. No. 1, John S. Wright, exten- 
sion of operations, as of April 12; MC 60866 Sub. No. 1, car- 
ter’s Motor Freight System, Inc., extension of operations, as 
of April 12; MC 61599 Sub. Nos. 1 2, 5 and 6, Queen City Coach 
Co., extension of operations, as of March 29; MC 61346, Caro 
Richard Kelly, contract carrier application, as of April 11; 
MC 65983 Sub. No. 1, E. O. Woodie, extension of operations, as 
of April 6; MC 66633, Schlosser Truck Line Co., Inc., common 
carrier application, as of April 11; MC 66811, Charles Perrin, 
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common carrier application, as of April 12; MC 69461 Sub. 
No. 1, Arnold J. Fricke, extension of operations, as of April 
12; MC 70169, King-Perkins Bag Co., common carrier applica- 
tion, as of April 12; MC 80948, Paul T. Boillot, common carrier 
application, as of April 12; MC 80948 Sub. No. 1, Paul T. Boillot, 
extension of operations, as of April 12; MC 86017, Carl W. Moel- 
ler, common carrier application, as of April 11; MC 86075, Archie 
Wing, common carrier application, as of April 12; MC 86103, 
Joe Zucca, contract carrier application, as of April 11; MC 
86688, Joe Fred Wellman, common carrier application, as of 
April 11; MC 86766, Herman Sietsema, common carrier ap- 
plication, as of April 11; MC 86771, Louis Gillota, contract 
carrier application, as of April 11; MC 86835, John Freeman, 
common carrier application, as of April 6; MC 86841, John M. 
Cochran, contract carrier application, as of April 11; MC 
86974, Transcontinental Contract Carriers, contract carrier ap- 
plication, as of April 6; MC 86979, Verner Clyde Lindamood, 
common carrier application, as of April 11; MC 88006, Guey- 
dan Trucking Co., Inc., contract carrier application, as of April 
11; MC 88546, Byron Daggett, common carrier application, as 
of April 11; MC 88644, C. L. Akes, common carrier application, 
as of April 12; I. & S. M-241, rates of Elmer Smith, as of April 
14; MC 126, Sub. No. 1, W. R. Huey, extension of operations, as 
of April 14; MC 14000, Sub. No. 1, Ralph De Simone, extension 
of operations, as of April 14; MC 6838 Sub. No. 1, Wm. 
Hutchinson, Inc., extension of operations, as of April 14; MC 
9709, Jessie Dillon, common carrier application, as of April 
14; MC 4097, Clarence E. Cashon Transfer Co., contract car- 
rier application, as of April 14; MC 50533, Charles Neer, com- 


mon carrier application, as of April 14; MC 59765, Max Loebel, 
contract carrier application, as of April 14; MC 64576, White 
Truck Line, common carrier application, as of April 14; MC 
78549, West Texas Motor Freight Lines, Inc., common carrier 
application, as of April 14; MC 84415, Fred B. Adkins, common 
carrier application, as of April 14; MC 86028, Harold Stephens, 
common carrier application, as of April 14; MC 86408, Phillip 
Smith, common carrier application, as of April14; MC 86584, Wil- 
liam H. Masters, common carrier application, as of April 14; MC 
86600, John J. Morrissey, common carrier application, as of April 
14; MC 86804, Warren A. States, common carrier application, as 
of April 14; MC 340, J. L. Querner, common carrier application, 
as of April 13; MC 1770, Niagara Freight Lines, Inc., common 
carrier application, as of April 13; MC 3743, Sub. No. 1, Ralph 
McQuigg, common carrier application, as of April 15; MC 4589 
Sub. No. 1, C. K. Thomas, extension of operations, as of April 
13; MC 14884, Arthur Williams, common carrier application, 
as of April 15; MC 37908, Thomas J. Williams, common car- 
rier application, as of April 13; MC 38263, W. B. Martin, com- 
mon carrier application, as of April 16; MC 50924, Alvin Reil- 
ing, contract carrier application, as of April 13; MC 60012 Sub 
No. 1, Rio Grande Motor Way, Inc., extension of operations, 
as of April 13; MC 63079 Sub. No. 1, Stanley R. Jarvis, com- 
mon carrier application, as of April 16; MC 65572 Sub. No. 1, 
Mountain Transit Corporation, extension of operations, as of 
April 15; MC 80948, Paul T. Boillot, extension of operations, 
as of April 13; MC 86143, Albert Ray Muchall, contract car- 
rier application, as of April 13; MC 86144, Albert Ray Muchall, 
common carrier application, as of April 13; MC 86604, Wil- 
liam Wilburn and George Hugh Wilburn, common carrier 
application, as of April 16; MC 86610, Magill and Thompson, 
contract carrier application, as of April 15; MC 86621, Ma- 
haffey Carrier Co., common carrier application, as of April 15; 
MC 86643, Carl Gregory, common carrier application, as of 
April 13; MC 86758, Henry Paul, contract carrier application, 
as of April 13; MC 86905, Curry J. Davis, common carrier ap- 
plication, as of April 13; MC 88005, Fred Floyd Prevatt, com- 
mon carrier application, as of April 13; MC 88318, Otto Ells- 
worth common carrier application, as of April 13; MC 88343, 
Albert Orr Doty, common carrier application, as of April 16; 
MC 88524, J. L. Mack, contract carrier application, as of April 
16; MC 93170, Wm. E. Elliott, common carrier application, as 
of April 16; MC 93728, Russell B. Nelson, contract carrier ap- 
plication, as of April 13; MC 94352, Warner & Goodfriend, 
common carrier application, as of April 13; MC 94433, H. M. 
Billingsley, common carrier application, as of April 15. 


ANNUAL LEAVE SETTLEMENT 


The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries 
has reported for passage H. R. 10316, a bill approving and 
confirming all payments made by the U. S. Emergency Fleet 
Corporation to its employes in settlement of its liability arising 
out of contracts of employment on account of leave earned in 
the years 1918-19. The committee said no expenditure of public 
funds was involved. All persons to whom payments involved 
were made are released by the bill from any liability to refund 
or repay to the government such payments. 
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MOTOR HOURS OF SERVICE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments were made April 25 before the entire Commis- 
sion, in Ex Parte MC 2, maximum hours of service of employes 
of common carriers and contract carriers of passengers and 
property by motor vehicle and of employes of private carriers 
of property by motor vehicles. They were based on the peti- 
tion of labor organizations to set aside the Commission’s order 
and reopen the proceeding for further hearing. 

Under the regulations prescribed by the Commission, no 
driver may be permitted or required to work more than a 
total of twelve hours in any period of 24 consecutive hours, 
provided that carriers operating vehicles on every day of the 
week may permit drivers to remain on duty for a total of not 
more than 70 hours in any period of eight consecutive days 
but not in excess of 15 hours in any period of 24 consecutive 
hours. 

Assignments of time to discuss the matter were made to 
William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor; 
D. J. Tobin and Thomas O’Brien, the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters; A. O. Wharton, International Association of Machinists; 
C. Ogburn, Association of Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employes; J. N. Beall, American Trucking Associations, Inc.; 
H. S. Shertz, Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association et al.; 
K. F. Clardy, Truckaway Corporation et al.; Harold Willings, 
Motor Industries League; C. D. Cass, American Transit Asso- 
ciation; and Ivan Bowen, the National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators. 

Mr. Tobin, president of the Teamsters Union, approved a 
statement made by Senator Wheeler of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, to the effect that the length of hours 
worked by a bus driver endangered the lives of his passengers. 
He said that until government authority prevented men work- 
ing long hours, “you’re not going to reduce accidents.” Mr. 
Tobin said that he wanted not more than 48 hours a week, 
except in the case of an emergency. A 15-hour a day basis, 
Mr. Tobin said, increased cutthroat competition and unemploy- 
ment. A 12-hour maximum, he said, would be bad enough. 

Commissioner Rogers asked whether the reduction in hours 
should reduce the rate of compensation. Mr. Tobin said “no.” 

Mr. Green said that the maximum number of hours set 
by the Commission was economically unsound, particularly now, 
when there were more than 11,000,000 men in the United States 
seeking employment. He said that it was not uncommon for 
a bus or truck driver to drive five or six hundred miles with- 
out interruption. A driver, he said, should be ever alert, but 
could they be alert working 15 hours a day, he asked. He 
alleged that the fatigue from long driving hours was injurious 
and dangerous. Mr. Green said he objected not only to the 
daily limit but to the weekly maximum of 60 hours, and said 
that the order should be vacated. 

He said the Commission’s order should not be put into 
effect because, among other things, he said it failed to carry 
out the acts of Congress for the protection of labor and pro- 
motion of safety; it failed to provide for the elimination of 
hazards and accidents; and that it failed to provide for me- 
chanical hazards. 

Mr. Green suggested that the order be vacated, and a 
factual scientific study be made so that the Commission could 
make a finding that would correspond with the facts. 

Mr. Wharton said that his association was not thoroughly 
organized, but hoped to be, and offered an 8 hour day basis 
at 40 hours a week. He said he was absolutely opposed to 
the 15 hour prescription. He said that because of long hours 
served, the failure of the mechanic to perform the right thing, 
might cause injury to the driver and/or occupants. With 
regard to comebacks on motor vehicle service performed, he 
said, there were more after an 8 hour day than prior to 8 
hours. The 40 hour basis would give reasonable and protective 
advantage to interstate carriers, he said. 


J. A. Farquharson, national legislator, representative of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, asked reconsideration 
of the Commission’s order, to the extent that 8 hours with a 
spread of 12 hours be allowed. The off duty period, he said, 
should not be considered within the spread. 

Mr. Beall supporting the action of the Commission, said 
that it had gone farther than any state in restricting hours of 
service. He said the regulations represented a 10 hour day. 

Commissioner Aitchison raised the question as to wherein 
there was a legislative standard for prescribing regulations. 
Mr. Beall said that the “reasonable safety regulations” referred 
to in the statute meant reasonable in view of every provision 
in the statute, one of which was a declaration of policy intended 
to preserve the inherent advantages of motor transportation. 
Mr. Beall said that if regulations were prescribed so that there 
would be no accidents, there would be no motor transportation. 

“How many casualties do you think would be reasonable?” 
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asked Commissioner Mahaffie, after Mr. Beall had laid down 
several views as to the reasonableness of regulations that had 
been discussed or mentioned. 

Mr. Beall did not undertake to answer the question. 

_ Messrs. Shertz and Clardy, likewise supporting the Com- 
mission’s action, said that the petitioners had not brought up 
anything new, that the report was correct by the record, and 
could not go any further than the restrictions imposed. 

Messrs. Willings and Cass argued in favor of the Com- 
mission’s action. They said the order should not be vacated 
and set aside. 

Mr. Bowen, supporting the Commission’s action, presented 
Mr. Jacobs, of the Ohio Motor Bus Association, who argued 
in favor of it. E. S. Brashears presented supporting views of 
the West Coast Motor Carriers Association. He suggested, 
however, that the Commission give consideration as to the 
rule, to allow 8 hours to destination, 8 hours rest, and return. 

Mr. Tobin, in rebuttal, said he was opposed to any over- 
time over the 8 hours a day. He emphasized the point that 
a man couldn’t drive a truck for 20 years and still be fit for 
labor under the circumstances set forth in the Commission’s 
order. In conclusion, Mr. Tobin said that the hours should be 
reduced—if not—‘“defer execution of the decision of this order.” 


CENTRAL STATES MOTOR RATES 


Commissioners Eastman and Rogers and Examiner A. S. 
Parker opened the hearing, on the petition of the Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau for an order naming the rates in its new 
area and other tariffs as reasonable minimums for application 
on common carrier truck traffic in C. F. A. Territory, at Chi- 
cago April 26. Commissioner Eastman withdrew the afternoon 
of the second day, leaving Commissioner Rogers and Examiner 
Parker to carry on. 

The cases under consideration were Ex Parte MC-21, motor 
carrier rates in central territory, which deals with the bureau’s 
application, and I. and S. M-278, rates in central territory, a 
blanket suspension proceeding in which have been included a 
large number of tariffs filed for application in the territory 
naming rate reductions. It was announced that no testimony 
would be taken in the suspension matter until all had been 
entered in the ex parte proceedings, although, incident to 
some of the ex parte testimony on the part of truck operators 
filing individual tariffs, some of which had been suspended, 
some suspension testimony got into the record. Commissioner 
Rogers said, however, that that was permitted only as a matter 
of convenience to the participants and that separate orders 
would be entered in the two cases. 

The burden of the testimony for the Central States bureau 
was borne by Chester G. Moore, manager. He was on the 
stand the whole of the first day, and returned for a good por- 
tion of the third afternoon to submit to cross examination on 
his exhibits. 

His exhibits, together with one prepared by the Commis- 
sion from 200 replies to questionnaires sent to truck operators, 
indicated that operators generally had not been able to meet 
operating costs out of revenues in 1937 and the early part of 
1938. The 200 operators whose affairs were pictured in the 
Commission exhibit, for instance, showed a loss of $983,769 
in 1937 and of $621,563 in the first two months of 1938. Mr. 
Moore’s exhibit, containing a summary of operating losses of 
what he called 13 typical truck lines in the territory, showed 
those losses to have been $668,064 in 1937 and $210,945 in the 
first quarter of 1938. 

Had the rates in the area tariffs been in effect in 1937, 
his exhibits showed, they would have added 3% per cent to 
the operating income of $19,033,114 of those thirteen operations. 
Adding to them the increases permitted by the Commission in 
Ex Parte 123, he testified, would have raised them a further 
8% per cent. Thus, he said, what his bureau was asking, in 
effect, was that the Commission declare a basis of rates sub- 
stantially 12 per cent above that now in existence as reasonable 
minimums for C. F. A. territory. On the basis of his studies, 
he said, that would still not entirely erase the deficits. There 
was still hope, however, he said, that business might revive 
and any substantial increase in traffic in connection with the 
minimums sought would put the common carrier truck opera- 
tors in the territory on a profitable basis. 


He wanted to make it clear, he testified, that the bureau 
would make no attempt to justify every rate in the tariffs as 
increased as reasonable. He knew that they contained many 
individual adjustments that would have to be ironed out. It 
was the plan, however, he said, to do this as quickly as possible, 
should the Commission grant the petition. Preparations were 
in hand for monthly sittings of the bureau’s standing rate 
committee, at which such corrections might be suggested either 
by shippers or operators, with a central committee of opera- 
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tors—both members and non-members of the bureau—to decide 
on such suggestions and requests. 

Dan Ryan, member of the bureau’s standing rate commit- 
tee, under whose guidance the meetings at which the area 
tariffs were compiled were held, told about how those meetings 
were conducted. Every operator of record, including contract 
operators, was invited, to the number of over 2,300, he said. 
No rate was included in the area tariffs that had not met the 
approval of a substantial majority of the operators affected, 
he said. A variety of factors went into the making of the rates, 
he added. While costs, so far as they could be ascertained, 
were important, there were other things taken into considera- 
tion, such as the length of the back-haul, the probability of 
obtaining back-haul traffic, competition with railroads and pri- 
vate motor carriers, etc. 

A number of operators succeeded these witnesses. They 
supported Mr. Moore’s testimony with figures based on their 
own individual operations. Only a few testified that they had 
been able to operate at a profit in 1937 and early in 1938. 
Barney Cushman, Cushman Motor Delivery Company, said he 
had lost money in 1937 but had made a little so far in 1938. 
Questioned as to how he was able to do that when his col- 
leagues were apparently unable to do so, he said he had done 
so by effecting drastic economies, some of which he hated to 
bring about—such as reductions in salaries and decreases in 
his sales force. 

Among the individual operators who testified in support of 
the petition were: 

Earl Cannon, Yellow Truck Lines; E. J. Buhner, Silver Fleet 
Motor Corporation; Maurice Tucker, Tucker Freight Lines; James 
B. Godfrey, Jr., Great Central Transport Company; Carl H. Ozee, 
Hayes Freight Lines; Walter Mullady, Decatur Cartage Company; 
W. D. Cockran, W. D. Cockran Freight Lines; A. F. Mathews, Con- 
solidated Freight Company; Morgan J. Parlan, Huber and Huber 
Motor Express; M. E. Shean, Keeshin Motor Express Company, and 
J. L. Keeshin, Keeshin Motor Express Company. 


Mr. Keeshin said the minimum rate order was needed not 
only to bolster up truck revenues, but to stabilize truck rates 
in the territory. He said common carrier truck operations 
could not be placed on a sound basis without such an order 
and without some sort of a rigid definition of the difference 
between common and contract carriers. At present, he testi- 
fied, contract carriers were cutting seriously into the traffic 
of the common carriers because they were operating as com- 
mon carriers in all details except the filing of common carrier 
rates. He said he thought 85 per cent of the contract haulers 
in C. F. A. territory got at least some business on a common 
carrier basis. 

Late on the third day of the hearing, the bureau rested 
its case. There followed a number of operators who objected 
to the issuance of a minimum rate order on various grounds. 
H. J. Willig, traffic manager, Wolfe Trucking Company, Water- 
town, Wis., operating between Chicago and Wisconsin points, 
said he preferred to issue his own tariffs because he could put 
all the information his shippers wanted in four pages instead 
of making them “wade through a great big book” like the 
bureau’s publications. Generally, he said, his rates were the 
same as those of the bureau, but on some important traffic, 
such as cheese, his minimum weights were higher. If the 
Commission made an official order declaring the area rates 
and rules reasonable minimums, he said, he would lose the 
revenue now accruing to him because of that higher minimum 
weight requirement. 

There were a number of shipper representatives present, 
including H. A. Hollopeter, traffic commissioner, Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis, and A. H. Schwietert, 
assistant director of traffic, Chicago Association of Commerce. 
They entered into cross-examinations of witnesses, but appar- 
ently more to clarify details in direct testimony than to set 
forth any position of their own on the question under hearing. 
It was known that there were plans to present shipper testi- 
mony and that there was a desire to have the hearing adjourned 
at the end of truck testimony to allow shipper interests to 
study that testimony before presenting their own. Commis- 
sioner Rogers, however, without having the request formally 
before him, volunteered the statement that the sessions would 
continue uninterrupted until the record was complete. Begin- 
ning April 28, he instituted night sessions. 


MOTOR CONCESSIONS FINES 


The Commission has been advised that a fine of $1,000, 
half to be paid immediately and half to be suspended for two 
years on a probation arrangement, has been imposed by Judge 
Underwood in the federal court at Atlanta, Ga., on J. M. 
Brown, operating as a common carrier as Brown Transfer & 
Storage Co. He has operating rights in Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Florida and the Carolinas. 
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An information in two courts accused him of making rate 
concessions to the Samuel Stamping and Enameling Co. in 
the transportation of empty casting boxes from Rome, Ga., 
to Chattanooga, Tenn. The lawful tariff, said a statement by 
Secretary Bartel, provided a rate of 70 cents a 100 pounds in 
less-than-truckload lots and the defendant charged and collected 
a rate of but 25 cents. Brown, according to the secretary’s 
statement, pleaded guilty and was fined $500 on each count. 

A companion case, according to the secretary’s statement, 
has been filed in the federal court of Chattanooga against the 
Samuel Stamping and Enameling Co., charging it with accept- 
ing the concession granted by Brown. This proceeding, it is 
said, is the first case filed in this territory against a shipper or 
a consignee. Harry P. Cooper, an attorney in the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, assisted in the presentation 
of the case in the court. 

The Commission has been informed that on a plea of guilty, 
Judge Taylor in the federal court at Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
imposed a fine of $200 on the Samuel Stamping & Enameling 
Co., Inc., for soliciting, accepting and receiving concessions 
from the rate on empty casting boxes from Rome, Ga., to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. And information against W. R. Samuel, presi- 
dent of the company, according to a statement by Secretary 
Bartel, was dismissed. 


INDIANA TRUCK LAW 


The 1937 Indiana truck weight tax law, imposing taxes on 
trucks, busses and other commercial vehicles on a basis of tire 
sizes, has been declared unconstitutional by Judge Joseph T. 
Markey in superior court in Indianapolis. State officials said 
the case would be appealed to the state supreme court, and that 
no attempt would be made to collect the tax until the supreme 
court had made its decision. 

Judge Markey held the state had a constitutional right to 
levy a tax on trucks and other commercial vehicles for use on 
the highways, but that the tax, as fixed on the basis of tire 
sizes, was unreasonable. The court also upheld the plaintiff’s 
contention that the state had set up a taxing machine which 
collected taxes that were more than enough to provide for ade- 
quate maintenance, construction, and policing of highways. 

The original complaint was filed by Kenneth G. Foster, 
operator of a truck line between Indianapolis and Chicago. 

M. D. Nickel, executive secretary of the Indiana Regulated 
Highway Carriers, Inc., issued the following statement con- 
cerning the law and the decision: 


Our association did not file the suit against the weight tax. 

The majority of our members were opposed to that procedure, 
for this reason: Until the last session of the legislature, the regulated 
carriers only had been paying a weight tax and had fought for three 
years to induce the state to put privately owned trucks under the same 
law if anyone was to pay such a tax at all. 

This was done in 1937, but, in so doing, the state left the amount 
of the tax equal to that which it had been before, although, under the 
new law, it applied also to ten times as many vehicles. This was ob- 
jectionable and our association planned and still plans, if it is necessary 
to introduce a bill in the 1939 legislature asking a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in the 1937 weight tax law, removal of its application to city trucks 
and the rate now assessed against the larger and safer trucks. 

Our objection to the suit is mainly based on the fact that, if the 
1937 law is held invalid, the old weight tax law, which the regulated 
carriers alone paid, will automatically be in force. 


MOTOR ORDERS STAYED 

The Commission, by division 5, has stayed until its further 
order the recommended orders made in the following motor 
carrier cases: 

MC 1503 Sub. No. 5, Central Greyhound Lines, Inc., ex- 
tension of operations; MC 2815 Sub. Nos. 1 and 2, Willett Co. 
of Indiana, Inc., extension of operations; MC C-29, Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., vs. Wilson Motor Lines, 
Inc.; MC 225, Norfolk Southern Bus Corporation, common car- 
rier application; MC 65983, E. O. Woodie, common carrier 
application; MC 67605, V. C. Bill Hale, broker application; MC 
86611, Julia Troost, contract carrier application; MC 86700; 
John H. Hasbrouck, common carrier application; MC 12031, 
C. E. Hall & Sons, Inc., broker application; MC 59238, Virginia 
Stage Lines, Inc., common carrier application; MC 86687, Sub. 
No. 15, Seaboard Air Line Railway, extension of operations; 
MC 86720, Frank J. Brozdowski, common carrier application. 


ALASKAN HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


The House committee on foreign affairs has favorably re- 
ported H. R. 8177, a bill providing for creation of the Alaskan 
International Highway Commission to cooperate with a like 
body to be appointed in Canada in an effort to reach an agree- 
ment for the construction of a highway from the United States 
through Canada to Alaska. 
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TRUCK SPLIT DELIVERY 


On protest of Motor Carriers Central Freight Association, 
the Commission, by division 5, in I. and S. M-339, has sus- 
pended from April 26 to July 25, the schedules of thirteen 
agency tariffs proposing the establishment of split delivery by 
motor carriers. 

Under the suspended schedules split delivery service on 
truckload shipments would have been established at destina- 
tion points in Central Freight Association territory. The tariffs 
provided that such shipments, received from one consignor 
at any one origin point, might be consigned to two or more 
consignees or two or more places within the limits of the 
designated destination points at additional charges of either 
eight or ten cents a hundred pounds, depending on the point 
served. The Commission, in announcing the suspension, men- 
tioned supplement No. 37 to Agent T. G. Hannon’s tariff M. F. 
I. C. C. No. 1 as typical. 

The protesting association alleged the tariffs were pub- 
lished on instructions of the board of directors of the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., Chicago, Ill., with a pub- 
lic hearing, and in violation of the rules of tariff procedure set 
up by that bureau. 

A further allegation of the protesting association was that 
on several occasions proposals to establish charges, rules and 
regulations, covering split delivery service had been before 
the standing rate committee of the Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau and groups of operators called to meet for rate 
making purposes and that on each occasion the proposals had 
failed of adoption. 

The protest alleged that the charges resulting from the 
establishment of the items covering split delivery were illegal 
and in violation of section 216 (b) of the motor carrier act, 
“in that such charges are not sufficient to provide safe and 
adequate service and facilities and are not just, reasonable 
or compensatory charges.” The protest further alleged that 
the establishment for general application of the charges, rules 
and regulations in the assailed items would be particularly 
harmful to the smaller short-line operators whose business 
consisted principally in handling package freight in less than 
truckload quantities. 

The charges, rules and regulations, if permitted to become 
effective, the protest said, would result in carriers handling 
less than truckload shipments at truckload or volume rates, 
at a consequent loss of revenue sorely needed at this time. A 
further declaration was that an arrangement of the kind con- 
templated would not result in any savings in costs to carriers, 
but, on the other hand, the cost of handling of the individual 
shipments would be equal to, if not greater, than the cost of 
handling less than truckload shipments; and that the separate 
shipments used to make up the truckload or volume weight, 
would require the same handling as if billed as less than truck- 
load shipments, with the cost incident thereto, which would 
result in unfair losses to the carriers handling them. 

“Your protestant submits that the additional delivery 
charge provided in the items, hereinbefore referred to,” says 
the petition for suspension, “will not cover the cost of such 
delivery. As an example, the charge of ten cents per 100 
pounds provided for delivery in Detroit, Mich., is below the 
present cost of such delivery.” 

The Commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers had some 
telegraphic correspondence with the publishing agents with 
respect to an answer to the protest, but no formal document 
by way of answer to the allegations was filed by them. 


TRUCKER ADMITS CUTTING RATES 

The Commission has been advised that the Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express of Colorado, Inc., a common carrier by motor 
vehicle, has pleaded guilty in the federal court at Denver, Colo., 
to 67 counts of an information charging it with the transpor- 
tation of property at a less compensation than the rates and 
charges specified in its effective tariffs. It has also been 
advised, according to a statement by Secretary Bartel, that 
Howard J. Edmonds, president and traffic manager of that 
corporation, has pleaded guilty to 64 counts of an information 
accusing him of aiding and abetting the corporation in those 
violations. A fine of $15 a count has been assessed against 
the corporation, totaling $1,005, and $960 against Edmonds. 
Being unable to pay the fine, Edmonds, the secretary’s state- 
ment said, was remanded for commitment to jail. 

The Pacific Intermountain Express of Colorado, Inc., has 
its principal place of business at Denver and a branch office 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, conducting a regular operation between 
those points. 

In 26 counts of the information, the corporation was ac- 
cused of giving concessions through the device of billing and 
transporting as truckloads, a number of less than truckload 
shipments; in 20 counts with giving concessions by failing to 
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charge and collect its full local rates on shipments from Denver 
to Pacific coast points, which shipments were interlined with 
other motor carriers at Salt Lake City for transportation to 
destination, there being no rates other than full local rates in 
its tariffs applicable to such movements; and in 21 counts with 
giving concessions by billing and transporting “brake fluid” as 
“chemicals” and collecting fourth class instead of third class 
rates as provided in its tariffs on such shipments. 

The case was prepared and presented to the district at- 
torney by Jack G. Scott and Halland Huffman, attorneys in the 
Commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers. 


STATE REGULATORY CHANGES 


The Mississippi Railroad Commission has been abolished and 
a public service commission created in its place, according to in- 
formation sent to members by John E. Benton, general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners. Under the act, which was approved April 4, common 
carriers are required to transport members of the commission 
and its employes free of charge when traveling on official busi- 
ness and telegraph and telephone companies are likewise re- 
quired to furnish service without charge to the commission and 
its employes when relating to official business. 

The Mississippi motor carrier regulatory act, 1938, ap- 
proved April 6, confers general regulatory power on the public 
service commission to regulate common carriers, restricted 
common carriers and contract carriers, in each case both of 
passengers and property. A restricted common carrier is de- 
fined as one transporting for any restricted class or classes. 
The grandfather date fixed for each class of carrier is January 
1, 1938. Another Mississippi act, said Mr. Benton, to be cited 
as “motor carrier act of 1938,” proved April 6, provides for as- 
sessment and collection of highway privilege taxes. 

Mr. Benton also said a new motor carrier statute in New 
York, approved April 4, gave general regulatory jurisdiction 
to the public service commission over common and contract 
carriers of property as well as brokers. He said the legisla- 
tion was patterned, to the extent of the carriers covered, sub- 
stantially after the federal motor carrier act, and contained a 
declaration of policy including a purpose to cooperate with the 
federal government and other states. 


STATE POWER OVER HIGHWAYS 


The motor carrier act does not, in the opinion of the fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals, fifth circuit, divest the states 
of their power to regulate the use of their highways. The 
holder of an interstate certificate, the appellate court has ruled, 
is not entitled to use the highways of a state if the state 
authorities find that operation over a particular highway or 
highways will endanger the traveling public. 

This holding that the states have control over their high- 
ways to the extent indicated, was made by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in an opinion written by Judge Mize in Thompson 
et al. (members of the Texas Railroad Commission) vs. McDon- 
ald. The appellate court overruled a district court which 
had issued an injunction in behalf of McDonald, operating 
exclusively in interstate commerce in Texas under asserted 
grandfather rights in connection with which he had filed an 
application for a certificate. McDonald claimed that the motor 
carrier act had vested complete control over interstate opera- 
tions in the Commission. In part the opinion of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals said: 


The motor carrier act of 1935 * * * does not provide that every 
person who shall receive a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity shall be entitled to the use of the various highways of the 
state, but the said act prohibits anyone engaging in interstate com- 
merce until he receives such certificates. * * * That provision, how- 
ever, is not in direct conflict with the provisions of the motor truck 
laws of the state of Texas which require the Railroad Commission 
* * * to determine whether or not the preservation of its highways 
and the safety of the traveling public will be endangered if there is 
an excessive amount of traffic on the highways. The determination 
of that question has been left to the states. 


ARMORED CAR SERVICE 


Armored Car Service Corporation and United States Trucking 
Corporation, in Ex Parte MC 9, filing of contracts by contract car- 
riers by motor vehicle, and Ex Parte MC 12, contracts of con- 
tract carriers, by brief, submit that public interest will be 
best served by exempting from the requirements of those cases 
operations of motor carriers which involve performance of 
armored car services incident to the handling of gold, silver, 
jewels, currency and other valuable articles. There appear 
to be but three such trucking concerns in the country engaged 
in interstate and foreign commerce, says the brief. 

With regard to filing of contracts, the brief says, it is 
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believed the record convincingly demonstrates that the public 
interest would not be served by such a requirement. Every 
effort is made by the companies, says the brief, to avoid to the 
maximum extent possible escape of any sort of information 
which might aid unscrupulous persons or even to tempt the 
normally scrupulous to commit or assist in committing a crime. 
The Commission itself, says the brief, were it to receive docu- 
ments concerning the transactions of armored car companies 
would feel obligated to segregate them and put them under 
the utmost surveillance. That would, says the brief, burden 
the Commission and subject it and its employes to a needless 
responsibility. For instance, says the brief, were there to occur 
a hold-up in New York which, on investigation, would lead to 
even the chance inference that advance notice of the movement 
might have been derived by or through connivance or derelic- 
tion of some employe of the Commission having access to the 
written documents, a very awkward situation would exist. The 
companies themselves, it adds, make extreme efforts to avoid 
their own employes having access to that sort of information. 


BUS OPERATORS’ CONVENTION 


The board of directors of the National Association of Mo- 
tor Bus Operators has decided to hold the annual convention of 
the association this year at Chicago, September 28 and 29, the 
hotel to be selected by a convention committee. 


MOTOR RATES IN NEW ENGLAND 


The Commission, by division 5, in Ex Parte MC 22, motor 
carrier rates in New England (see Traffic World, April 16, 
p. 913), has issued a corrected order so as to include in the 
area of rates under investigation, all parts of the New England 
states and “between all parts of each of the said states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, on the one hand, and the territory hereinafter 
described, on the other hand.” The territory described after 
the quoted language was that in New York and New Jersey. 


EXCEPTIONS TO MOTOR REPORTS 
MC 88237, Philip Harold Golden, common carrier applica- 


tion. Time for filing exceptions to recommend order extended 
to April 25. 


BUS CAPITALIZATION TOO HIGH 


Based on a conclusion that the applicant had not sufficient 
capitalizable assets to support proposed issues of securities and 
assumption of obligations, Examiner Frank A. Clifford in MC 
F-407, New England Greyhound Lines, Inc., purchase, New Eng- 
land Transportation Co. et al.; MC F-408, Same, assumption of 
obligations, and MC F-409, Same, issuance of stock, has recom- 
mended that the Commission deny applications of the New 
England Greyhound Lines to acquire other bus lines, to issue 
stock and assume equipment obligations in furtherance of the 
acquisition. 

The New England Greyhound Lines asked authority to 
issue 19,000 shares of no-par common stock having a stated 
value of $449,429 and 1,000 shares of preferred stock of $100 
par value, and to assume equipment obligations totaling $56,391. 

Giving effect to the authority sought, the examiner said, 
would give the New England Greyhound Lines capitalizable 
assets, exclusive of intangibles and working capital, aggregat- 
ing $447,027 and a capitalization of $1,049,866. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVERS STATUS 


The Independent Movers’ and Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, Inc., in Ex Parte MC-10, has asked the Commission, divi- 
sion 5, to amend its classification of household goods carriers 
and that no C-2 radial certificates be issued for such carriers. 

According to the petition, filed by Nathan E. Zelby, its 
attorney, a C-2 certificate, such as is now issued to such mov- 
ers, does not adequately and appropriately meet the needs of 
carriers of household goods as a commodity and tends to, re- 
strict, limit, obstruct and otherwise impair the efficient and 
profitable conduct of household goods transportation. As stated 
by the petitioner, a C-2 certificate authorizes the carrier to 
transport goods over irregular routes from a fixed base point 
or points to places or points within a radial area as shall have 
been fixed and authorized by the Commission. 

A certificate appropriately descriptive of interstate car- 
riage of household goods, says the petition, must authorize 
transportation to, from and between unlimited points of origins 
and unlimited points or destination within the territory served 
by the carrier, over irregular routes, in every direction, out- 
bound, back-haul or in cross movements and without respect 
to a hub community or a fixed base of operation. 

The inherent nature of the transportation of such goods 
negatives, says the petition, the possibility of any individual 
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carrier, with few exceptions, from proving consistent opera- 
tions over irregular routes in every direction, outbound or 
back-haul or cross movements. It is further asserted that to 
require an individual carrier to prove operations of the sort 
mentioned to entitle him to a certificate is unreasonable, im- 
possible of demonstration and proof, and is inconsistent with 
the essential nature of interstate household goods carriage. 


MOTOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Addressing the Philadelphia chapter of the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Association, Jack G. Scott, chief of the law en- 
forcement section of the Commission’s Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers mentioned some of the difficulties that had made it impos- 
ible to take enforcement steps as rapidly as desired and 
suggested that when preliminary questions about the rights of 
various classes of motor operators had been determined better 
enforcement would be possible. The problem of enforcement, 
he said, was made complex by the necessity, among other 
things, for determining the rights of 90,000 operators claiming 
grandfather rights. Eighty-five per cent of that number, he 
said, operated only one truck. But he said that as soon as the 
grandfather rights cases were out of the way, the government 
would show that it meant business in the matter of enforcing 
the motor carrier act. He suggested that the government 
would show that this was not a N. R. A. and that the motor 
act was going to be enforced and observed. 

Mr. Scott said it was up to men who belonged to such an 
organization he was addressing to help the enforcement section 
all it could. He reviewed the work of the enforcement section 
saying that up to the day he was speaking 224 suits had been 
authorized against shippers and operators. The government he 
said had closed 132 cases with a victory in each except one in 
which the victory was partial. Fines totaling about $300,000, 
he said, had been imposed, the major portion of which had 
been suspended because the law was new. He estimated that 
about one-fourth of the cases were against shippers. 


INTERCOASTAL WALLBOARD RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Maritime Commission heard arguments April 25 on 
a proposed report made by Examiner F. J. Horan, in No. 436, 
Dant & Russell, Inc., vs. American Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
et al., in which the examiner recommended that the commis- 
sion find the eastbound rates of intercoastal carriers on pressed 
wood board and wallboard (fir-tex), originating on the Pacific 
coast, were unreasonable. The examiner also recommended 
reparation. 

William P. Ellis for Dant & Russell said the basic feature 
of the complaint was that the complainants had been forced 
for a number of years to pay rates substantially higher for 
the movement of that company’s products eastbound than its 
competitors paid on the westbound movement. He said his 
company’s rates had been 60 cents a hundred pounds to the 
Atlantic seaboard, 62 cents to the Gulf, and something over 
70 cents on the less dense portion of its shipments. Generally, 
he said, an idea of the situation could be obtained from the 
fact that the westbound rate was 45 cents and the eastbound 
rate something over 60 cents. 

In behalf of the Celotex Company, Thomas L. Phillips 
told the commission that the Celotex Company, due to a mis- 
understanding, did not participate in making the record, and 
did not know that the rates on its product were to be made 
an issue or would form the principal basis of prejudice and 
disadvantage. 

Saying that he was not taking the position that the com- 
plainant was not entitled to relief, Mr. Phillips urged the com- 
mission, if it came to the conclusion that the complainant was 
entitled to relief, it reopen the case to permit the people who 
he said had been dragged into this case against their desires, 
to present testimony embodying their views. 

M. G. DeQuevedo, speaking for defendants, other than 
Swayne & Hoyt and the Gulf Pacific Mail Line, said that the 
case was one of reparation and nothing else, the examiner 
having recommended the dismissal of the allegation of dis- 
crimination. The 45 cent rate from the Gulf to the west coast, 
he said, was not now used and contended that in view of the 
fact there was no movement of colotex in that direction and 
that the existing eastbound rate was not unreasonable. 


CANADIAN VESSEL OPERATIONS 


President Roosevelt has signed H. J. Res. 463, permitting 
transportation of passengers by Canadian vessels between 
Rochester and Alexandria Bay, N. Y., in the coastwise trade of 
the United States, on permit from the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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(District Court, S. D. New York.) The federal courts do 
not have exclusive maritime jurisdiction. Jud. Code, Sec. 24 
(3), as amended, 28 U. S. C. A., Sec. 41(3). (Cities Service 
Oil Co. vs. American Mineral Spirits Co., 22 Fed. Supp. 373). 

Whenever Congress has legislated upon any matter of prac- 
tice and prescribed definite rule for the government of its own 
courts, it is to that extent exclusive of the legislation of the 
state upon the same matter.—Ibid. 

Federal arbitration statute rather than state statute was 
to be followed in federal court in proceeding for confirmation 
of an arbitration award. Civil Practice Act N. Y., Secs. 1452, 
1454, 1455, 1457, subds. 1, 4; United States Arbitration Act, 
Sec. 10, 9 U. S. C. A., Sec. 10.—Ibid. 

In case involving dispute arising out of a charter, confirma- 
tion of arbitrators’ award could not be denied on ground of 
partiality of charterer’s designee because the charterer’s 
designee, who was a marine engineer of considerable experi- 
ence, asked questions on about 125 pages of record covering 
731 pages of testimony on technical problem of marine en- 
gineering, where vessel owner’s counsel did not object during 
entire proceeding. United States Arbitration Act, Sec. 10, 9 
U. S. C. A., Sec. 10.—Ibid. 

In arbitration proceeding betwen vessel owner and char- 
terer, facts disclosing that arbitrators convened but adjourned 
without definite decision having been made, that independent 
arbitrator working alone dictated and signed decision, and 
requested others to call, that charter’s arbitrator called the 
following day, expressed disapproval, and dictated and signed 
a dissent, and that subsequently owner requested rehearing, 
which independent arbitrator and charterer’s arbitrator denied 
without consulting owner’s arbitrator, did not require vacating 
of award on ground that arbitrators exceeded their powers. 
United States Arbitration Act, Sec. 10, 9 U. S. C. A., Sec. 10. 
—Ibid. 

The allowance of $900 to each of three arbitrators in case 
involving dispute of less than $4,500 was not excessive in view 
of earning capacity of members and their expert knowledge of 
technical problem of marine engineering involved.—Ibid. 


MONEY FOR WATERWAYS 


In passing the War Department civil appropriation bill 
carrying $94,020,000 for river and harbor work in the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, the House adopted an amendment pro- 
viding that no part of the appropriation should be expended 
“for any work upon or incident to the project to extend the 
channel of the Mississippi River above St. Anthony Falls.” 
The project in question, money for which was sought by Rep- 
resentative Johnson, of Minnesota, involves extension of the 
9-foot channel of the river 4.8 miles farther up the river into 
the city of Minneapolis where industries are situated. Rail- 
roads having bridges that would have to be changed if the 
project were carried out objected to bearing the expense of 
making the changes. Opponents of the project, contending it 
would cost $8,000,000, said there was a 9-foot channel to the 
municipal docks in Minneapolis. 

The government, it was stated, had thus far spent about 
$140,000,000 on the project of making a 9-foot channel in the 
river between the Missouri River and Minneapolis. Further 
study of the St. Anthony Falls project was urged. 

A boost of $25,000,000 in the proposed appropriation for 
improvement of waterways for navigation purposes was recom- 
mended by the Senate appropriations committee in reporting 
the War Department civil appropriation bill. The bill, as passed 
by the House, made available a total of $94,020,000 for improve- 
ment of waterways. The Senate committee recommended an 
increase of $25,000,000, making a total of $119,000,000. 

The committee also recommended that there be stricken 
from the bill, as passed by the House, the restriction that no 
part of the appropriation be expended on the St. Anthony 
Falls project in the Mississippi River at Meanneapolis, Minn. 

The House has passed H. R. 10298, the bill authorizing 
river and harbor work estimated to cost approximately $33,- 
000,000. Chairman Mansfield, of the rivers and harbors com- 
mittee, said the expenditures would be subject to future 
appropriations by Congress. 
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Congress began making provision for waterway improve- 
ments in 1824, said Chairman Mansfield, adding: 


From that time to the present time these improvements have 
been carried out under the direction of the Secretary of War and 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers. These expenditures from 
1824 to the present time total $2,244,632,072. Of that total expenditure, 
there have been expended within the last 10 years approximately 
$1,000,000,000. The amount expended in the last 10 years has totaled 
$995,481,542. Of this $995,000,000, approximately $400,000,000 in the 
last 4 years have been expended through public works expenditures. 
The total waterway commerce for the year 1936, which is the last 
year for which we have a report from the engineers, was 525,842,000 
tons, having a valuation of $17,448,000,000. As I stated, that was the 
waterway commerce for 1936. 

This shows conclusively that the money expended for navigation 
purposes has not been in vain. The waterways are being used and 
utilized to the fullest possible extent. 


Speaking also in support of waterway improvements, Rep- 
resentative Culkin, of New York, said it had been estimated 
that waterway transportation saved Americans 20 cents a gal- 
lon on gasoline, a total of $4,357,000,000 annually. He said 
these figures were testified to before the committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries and non had ever challenged them. 

“It is about time the House and the country wake up to 
the fact that water transportation is playing a vital and neces- 
sary part in the economies of the American people,” said he. 
“The savings so vital to the American people should be pro- 


claimed from the housetops so that all the people may hear 
and know.” 


Mr. Culkin, apparently referring to testimony before the 
Wheeler railroad committee that the railroads spent $186,760,- 
989 on maintaining railroad associations and organizations of 
various kinds, including rate bureaus 1920 to November 1, 1934, 
said a recent hearing in the Senate disclosed “the fact that 
in the last ten years the railroads, who mistakenly elect them- 
selves the chief foes of the waterways, have spent $180,000,000 
on propaganda, much of it directed against waterways.” 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the 
Maritime Commission on agreements filed pursuant to the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


3896-1 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and American 
Caribbean Line, Inc., modifies agreement 3896 by eliminating St. 
Thomas and St. Croix, Virgin Islands, as ports of destination. 

4060-1 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and Amer- 
ican Caribbean Line, Inc., modifies agreement 4060 by eliminating St. 
Thomas and St. Croix, Virgin Islands, as ports of destination. 

4092-1 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and American Carib- 
bean Line, Inc., modifies agreement 4092 by eliminating St. Thomas 
and St. Croix, Virgin Islands, as ports of destination. 

6042 between Anchor Line Limited and Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Inc., Ltd., provides for the transportation of cargo (excepting specie, 
bullion, bonds and platinum) under through bills of lading from 
United Kingdom to Honolulu, T. H., with transhipment at New York. 

6073 between United Ocean Transport Company and Pan-Atlantic 
Steamship Corporation (Pan-Atlantic Line) provides for the transpor- 
tation of cargo under through bills of lading from Yokohama, Osaka, 
Kobe, and Nagoya, Japan, to New Orleans, Mobile, and Panama City, 
with transhipment at New York. 

6108 between Calmar Steamship Corporation, American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Bermuda & West Indies Steamship 
Company, Ltd., provides for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to Trinidad, 
Martinique, Barbados, St. Vincent, Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, Mont- 
serrat, St. Kitts, Santa Lucia, Demerara, St. Martin, Dutch West Indies, 
and Guadeloupe, with transhipment at New York. 

6172-1 between Johnston Warren Lines, Ltd., American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company, Inc., modifies agreement 6172 to add thereto 
the name of Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., as a Delivering 
Intercoastal Carrier party to said agreement. Agreement 6172 provides 
for the transportation of lingon berries, fox berries, and canned fruits 
under through bills of lading from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to United 
States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at Boston. 

6213 between Consolidated Steamship Companies—Olympic Steam- 
ship Company, Inc. (The Consolidated Olympic Line) and Yamashita 
Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha provides for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles Harbor to Japan, Korea, Formosa, Siberia, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Manchukuo, China, Hongkong, and Indo-China, with 
transhipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

6224 between Coastwise Line and Yamashita Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha 
provides for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
from Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles Har- 
bor to Japan, Korea, Formosa, Siberia, the Philippine Islands, Man- 
chukuo, China, Hongkong, and Indo-China, with transhipment at San 
Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

6226 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., American- 
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Hawaiian Steamship Company. and American Export Lines, Inc., pro- 
vides for the transportation of cargo other than canned goods and dried 
fruit under through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast 
ports to Marseilles, France; Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples, Italy; Malta; 
Casablanca and Tangier, Morocco; Ceuta and Melilla, Spanish Morocco; 
Oran and Algiers, Algeria; Tunis, Tunisia; Piraeus and Salonica, Greece; 
Istanbul, Turkey; Alexandria, Egypt; Jaffa, Haifa, and Tel-Aviv, Pales- 
tine; Beirut, Syria; and Constanza, Roumania, with transhipment at 
New York. 

6227 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, and American Export Lines, Inc., pro- 
vides for the transportation of canned goods and dried fruit under 
through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to Casa- 
blanca, Tangier, and Rabat, Morocco, and specified Mediterranean, 
Black Sea, and Levant ports, with transhipment at New York. 

6234 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., Baltimore Insular Line, Inc., 
The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company, Calmar Steamship 
Corporation, Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company (Quaker Line), Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Company, American Line Steamship Corpora- 
tion—The Atlantic Transport Company of West Virginia (Panama 
Pacific Line), Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., Dollar Steamship 
Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line) provides for 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from Puerto 
Rico to United States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at United 
States Atlantic Coast ports. 

6236 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., Baltimore Insular Line, Inc., 
Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., American Caribbean 
Line, Inc., Calmar Steamship Corporation, Pacific-Atlantic Steamship 
Company (Quaker Line), American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
American Line Steamship Corporation—The Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany of West Virginia (Panama Pacific Line), Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc., Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Sudden & 
Christenson (Arrow Line) provides for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from the Virgin Islands to United States Pacific 
Coast ports, with transhipment at United States Atlantic Coast ports. 

6238 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., The New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Company, American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, American 
Line Steamship Corporation—The Atlantic Transport Company of West 
Virginia (Panama-Pacific Line), and Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., provides for the transportation of cargo under through bills of 
lading from the Dominican Republic to United States Pacific Coast 
ports, with transhipment at United States Atlantic Coast ports. 

6238-1 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., The New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Company, American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
American Line Steamship Corporation—The Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany of West Virginia (Panama Pacific Line), Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc., and Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line) modifies agree- 


ment 6238 to include Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line) as a delivering 
intercoastal carrier. 


Agreements Cancelled 

513 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and The Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation, which has been superseded by 6226. 

616 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company and 
~~ gueiaaaaiaaaae Steamship Company, which has been superseded by 

; 1094 between Panama Pacific Line and Bull Insular Line, Inc., pro- 
vides for the transportation of rice under through bills of lading from 
United States Pacific Coast ports to Puerto Rico, with transhipment 
at New York. 

1095 between Panama Pacific Line and Bull Insular Line, Inc., pro- 
vides for the transportation of canned goods, dried fruits, and beans 
under through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to 
Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New York. 

1119 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 


~nc aaa Steamship Company, which has been superseded 
Vv e 


1210 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and The Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation, which has been superseded by 6226. 

1337 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and The Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation, which has been superseded by 6227. 

1448, as amended, between Quaker Line and Bull Insular Line, Inc.. 
provides for the transportation of rice, lumber, flour, and soap under 
through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to speci- 
fied ports in the Dominican Republic, with transhipment at New York. 

1449, as amended, between Quaker Line and Bull Insular Line, Inc., 
provides for the transportation of canned goods, dried fruit, beans, and 
peas under through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast 
ports to Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New York, and to Virgin 
Island ports, with transhipment at New York and San Juan. 

1450, as amended, between Quaker Line and Bull Insular Line, 
Inc., provides for the transportation of canned goods, dried fruit, dried 
beans, and dried peas under through bills of lading from United States 
Pacific Coast ports to specified ports in the Dominican Republic, with 
transhipment at New York. 

1646 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and The New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company provides for the transporta- 
tion of laundry chips under through bills of lading from United States 
Pacific Coast ports to Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New York. 

1663 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and Bull In- 
sular Line, Inc., provides for the transportation of laundry chips under 
through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to Puerto 
Rico, with transhipment at New York. 

1666 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and The New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company provides for the transporta- 
tion of laundry chips under through bills of lading from United States 
Pacific Coast ports to Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New York. 

1742 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and Bermuda 


. o Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., which has been superseded 
y « 
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1895, as amended, between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, Inc., which has been superseded by 6234. 

1936 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Panama Pacific Line, which has been superseded by 6234. 

1938 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., which has been super- 
seded by 6234. 

1939 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Panama Mail Steamship Company provides for the transportation 
of canned goods under through bills of lading from Puerto Rico to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, with transhipment at New York. 

1953 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Panama Pacific Line, which has been superseded by 6238. 

1954 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
are American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, which has been superseded 

y 6238. 

1955 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., which has been superseded 
by 6238. 

1961 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Panama Mail Steamship Company provides for the transportation 
of cocoa beans under through bills of lading from the Dominican Re- 
public to United States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at New 
York. 

2004 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and Panama Mail Steamship 
Company provides for the transportation of cocoa beans under through 
bills of lading from the Dominican Republic to United States Pacific 
Coast ports, with transhipment at New York. 

2148 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, which has been superseded 
by 6234. 

2149 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, which has been superseded by 6234. 

2170 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, which has been superseded by 6238. 

2188 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Panama Pacific Line, which has been superseded by 6238. 

2191 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., which has been superseded 
by 6238. 

2231 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and Bermuda 
& West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., which has been superseded 
by 6108. 

2284 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Bermuda & 
West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., which has been superseded 
by 6108. 

2414 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., which has been superseded 
by 6234. 

2544 between Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) and 
Bull Insular Line, Inc., provides for the transportation of canned goods 
under through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New York. 

3087 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and The New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company provides for the transporta- 
tion of wine under through bills of lading from United States Pacific 
Coast ports to San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, with 
transhipment at New York. 


3570 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, which has been superseded by 6234. 

3605, as amended, between Calmar Steamship Corporation and The 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company provides for the trans- 
portation of canned goods, dried fruit, beans, peas, and rice under 
through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to Puerto 
Rico and the Dominican Republic, with transhipment at New York. 

3979 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and American Line Steamship Corporation (Panama Pacific Line), which 
has been superseded by 6234. 

3992 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and American Line Steamship 
Corporation, which has been superseded by 6236. 

3993 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and American Line Steamship 
Corporation, which has been superseded by 6236. 

3996 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., which has been superseded by 
6234. 

4003 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) provides for the 
transportation of rum under through bills of lading from Puerto Rico 
to United States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at New York. 

4011 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, which has been super- 
seded by 6234. 

4114 between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., which has been superseded 
by 6234. 

4179 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and The New York and 
Porto Rico Steamship Company provides for the transportation of wine 
under through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to 
San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, with transhipment at 
New York. 

4206, as amended, between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Bull 
Insular Line, Inc., provides for the transportation of canned goods, 
dried fruit, beans, peas, and rice under through bills of lading from 
United States Pacific Coast ports to Puerto Rico and the Dominican 
Republic, with transhipment at New York. 

4322 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and The New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company provides for the transporta- 
tion of canned goods, dried fruit, beans, peas, and rice under through 
bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic, with transhipment at New York. 
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4331 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and Bull In- 
sular Line, Inc., provides for the transportation of canned goods, dried 
fruit, beans, peas, and rice under through bills of lading from United 
States Pacific Coast ports to Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, and 
the Virgin Islands, with transhipment at New York. 

4393 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and The New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company provides for the transporta- 
tion of canned goods, dried fruit, beans, peas, and rice under through 
bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic, with transhipment at New York. 

4394 between American Line Steamship Corporation (Panama Pacific 
Line) and The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company provides 
for the transportation of canned goods, dried fruit, beans, peas, and 
rice under through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast 
ports to Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic, with transhipment 
at New York. 

4405 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and Bull Insu- 
lar Line, Inc., provides for the transportation of canned goods, dried 
fruit, beans, peas, and rice under through bills of lading from United 
States Pacific Coast ports to Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic, 
with transhipment at New York. 

4409 between Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) and 
The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company provides for the 
transportation of canned goods, dried fruit, beans, peas, and rice under 
through bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to Puerto 
Rico and the Dominican Republic, with transhipment at New York. 

4427 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and Bull Insu- 
lar Line, Inc., provides for the transportation of wine under through 
bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to San Juan, 
Ponce, and Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New York. 

4555 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and American Line Steamship 
Corporation—The Atlantic Transport Company of West Virginia (Pan- 
ama Pacific Line), which has been superseded by 6236. 

4558 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and Panama Mail Steamship 
Company (Grace Line) provides for the transportation of rum under 
through bills of lading from Puerto Rico to United States Pacific Coast 
ports, with transhipment at New York. 

4621 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, which has been superseded by 6234. 

4680 between Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., 
and American Line Steamship Corporation—The Atlantic Transport 
Company of West Virginia (Panama Pacific Line), which has been 
superseded by 6236. 

4693 between American Caribbean Line, Inc., and American Line 
Steamship Corporation—The Atlantic Transport Company of West Vir- 
ginia (Panama Pacific Line), which has been superseded by 6236. 

4726 between Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., 
and American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, which has been super- 
seded by 6236. 

4764 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc., which has been superseded by 6234. 

4765 between American Caribbean Line, Inc., and Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, Inc., which has been superseded by 6236. 

4783 between Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., 
and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., which has been superseded 
by 6236. 

4793 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc., which has been superseded by 6236. 

4818 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Inc., Ltd., which has been superseded by 6234. 

4850 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Bermuda & West 
Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., which has been superseded by 6108. 

4852 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and The New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company provides for the transporta- 
tion of canned goods, dried fruit, beans, and rice under through 
bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic, with transhipment at New York. 

5039 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and American Line Steamship 
Corporation—The Atlantic Transport Company of West Virginia (Pan- 
ama Pacific Line), which has been superseded by 6238. 

5116 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and The Export 
Steamship Corporation, which has been superseded by 6226. 

5269 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Bull Insular 
Line, Inc., provides for the transportation of canned goods, dried fruit, 
beans, peas, and rice under through bills of lading from United States 
Pacific Coast ports to Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic, with 
transhipment at New York. 

5529 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, which has been superseded by 6234. 

5729 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and The Export 
Steamship Corporation, which has been superseded by 6227. 


Agreements Modified 


, 4878, as amended, between Anchor Line Limited and Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc., Ltd., provides for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from the United Kingdom to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Honolulu, T. H., with transhipment at New York, modi- 
fied by the deletion of the reference therein to Honolulu, T. H. 


U. S. BARGE LINE EXTENSION 


Further study of the proposal to extend the services of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, the government barge line 
agency, to the Savannah River, has been directed by Secretary 
of War Woodring under whose supervision the corporation 
operates. Major General Ashburn, head of the corporation, 
discussed the matter with Secretary Woodring who asked for 
a further study before coming to a decision. The latter under 
the act passed permitting extension of the services to the river 
must make the decision as to whether or not the extension will 
be made. 
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MERCHANT MARINE LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Consideration by the House of H. R. 10315, the Bland mer- 
chant marine bill, was assured by action of the rules commit- 
tee approving a resolution this week for bringing the bill up. 

Chairman Bland, of the committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries, and Representative O’Leary, of New York, ap- 
peared before the rules committee in support of the resolution. 

The resolution provides for two hours of general debate 
on the bill and consideration of amendments under the rule 
under which members may speak for five minutes on an 
amendment. 

Chairman Copeland filed the report (No.1618) recommending 
passage of S. 3078, the Senate commerce committee’s merchant 
marine bill, as amended, with the Senate this week. The text 
of the bill as reported was made public last week (see Traffic 
World, April 23, p. 961). 

The report declares the need for subsidizing the American 
merchant marine, asserting that aid is not given for the benefit 
of the shipowner “but to preserve and expand an industry de- 
manded in the interest of our national welfare.” The bill amends 
subsidy provisions of the merchant marine act of 1936 as well as 
provisions of the shipping act, 1916, as amended. 

With respect to the labor provisions setting up a “Maritime 
Labor Board” to mediate disputes the committee said they af- 
forded a “beginning from which a permanent policy and specific 
plan may be evolved in an orderly manner.” 

Reviewing section 43 of the bill, which gives the Maritime 
Commission increased regulatory powers, including the power to 
fix maximum and minimum rates, over common carriers in the 
domestic trades in the coastwise, intercoastal and Great Lakes 
waters, the committee pointed out that railroads, motor carriers 
and water carriers subject to the jurisdiction of the I. C. C. were 
subject to such regulation and that common carriers by water 
in interstate commerce competing with the other carriers, should 
be subjected to the same rate-filing requirements, whereas they 
now were required to file their maximum rates only and might 
increase rates on ten days’ notice and reduce them on immediate 
notice. 

“They may charge different rates from different shippers 
for the same services, provided such rates are lower than the 
maximum rates, and may increase their actual rates without 
notice provided the increased rates are not higher than the 
maximum rates,” said the committee. ‘These privileges and the 
lack of publicity lend themselves to secret rebates, trading and 
discrimination. 

“The interest of both carriers and the shipping public are 
best served by rate stability. This stability can best be secured 
by requiring the carriers to file and post their actual rates and 
by permitting such actual rates to be changed only after a rea- 
sonable period of time.” 

The committee said it was believed that the Maritime Com- 
mission should have the power necessary to prevent the estab- 
lishment of unreasonable rates. Without that power, it said, car- 
riers were handicapped in their efforts to maintain ships and 
services and the commission was hampered in its efforts to build 
up a merchant marine in line with the policy emphasized in the 
various shipping acts. 


Bland Bill Passes House 


The House passed the Bland bill (H. R. 10315) April 28. 
The intercoastal ship subsidy provisions were stricken from it. 

Under an amendment offered by Chairman Bland, and 
adopted, the provisions in section 44 increasing the regulatory 
powers of the Maritime Commission over common carriers in 
domestic shipping in the intercoastal, coastal, and Great Lakes 
trades would not become effective until ninety days after the 
passage of the act. 

An amendment offered by Representative Mapes to strike 
out a provision repealing the provision in the 1936 act author- 
izing the President to transfer the regulatory duties of the 
Maritime Commission to the Commission in two years from 
June, 1936, was rejected. The bill was sent to the Senate. 


M. C. HEARINGS 


The Maritime Commission has announced that further 
hearing in No. 215, Roberto Hernandez, Inc., vs. Arnold Bern- 
stein Schiffahrtsgesellschaft, M. B. H. et al will be held May 
5, beginning at 9 o’clock a. m., standard time, in room 901-904, 
No. 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., before Examiner Charles 
B. Gray. A proposed report will be issued in this proceeding. 

The commission has also announced that hearing in No. 
482, in the matter of storage charges under agreements 6205 
and 6215, scheduled heretofore to begin May 4, in room 901-904, 
45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., has been postponed until 9 
o’clock a. m., standard time, May 16, before Examiner F. J. 
Horan. 
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The hearing in No. 482 will be held in Room 901-904, 45 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. i 

The Maritime Commission has announced that hearing in 
No. 477, in the matter of rates, charges, rules, regulations, 
and practices of Pacific Coast European Conference Carriers 
et al., will be held in Seattle, Wash., beginning at 10 o’clock 
a. m., standard time, May 9, before Chief Regulation Examiner 
G. O. Basham. A proposed report will be issued in this case. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1937 


In the calendar year 1937, according to the annual balance 
of international payments studies made by Dr. Amost E. 
Taylor, assistant chief of the finance division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, the United States received from freight and shipping 
$100,000,000 and made payments for freight shipping amount- 
ing to $210,000,000. 

From tourists the country received $155,000,000 and its 
own citizens touring to foreign lands contributed to them a 
total of $610,000,000. ‘ 

The balance of such transactions in 1936 showed receipts 
from freight and shipping of $68,000,000 and payments by 
Americans of $129,000,000. ‘Tourist expenditures received by 
the country in that year totaled $133,000,000 while payments 
made by Americans amounted to $497,000,000. 

Dr. Taylor, in his review, made public by Secretary Roper, 
said that United States “exports” and “imports” of services 
rose substantially in 1937, although less in proportion than 
merchandise trade. The rise in receipts of American ocean 
freight carriers for the transportation of United States exports 
and the increase in payments made by this country to foreign 
lines for the carriage of imports (both of which enter the 
balance of payments), Dr. Taylor said, reflected not only the 
increased volume of foreign trade, but also the rise in shipping 
rates, which, in the case of vessels on time charter and on 
full cargo charter, fully doubled within a period of six months 
beginning with October, 1936, and which continued upward 
until the sharp decline beginning in October, 1937. 

The sharp increase in United States tourist expenditures in 
1937, Dr. Taylor said, was influenced by the improvement in 
business in this country in 1936 and the early part of 1937 and 
by the resultant rise in national purchasing power. 

The increase in tourist expenditures, the report indicated, 
was the result, in large part, of the increase of United States 
travel in Canada, which was reciprocated by travel from Can- 
ada. In 1937, the report said, the number of tourist automo- 
biles entering Canada exceeded the total of the year before 
by more than 500,000, and expenditures increased from $154,- 
000,000 in 1936 to $188,000,000 in 1937. Canadians visiting the 
United States increased their expenditures from $44,000,000 in 
1936 to $49,000,000 last year. 


FUNDS FOR U. S. BARGE LINE 


Representative Thompson, of Illinois, believes that Con- 
gress should pass each year on expenditures of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, the government barge line agency, 
as it does with respect to other agencies of the government for 
which annual appropriations are made. 

In debate in the House on the War Department appropria- 
tion bill he inquired why an appropriation for the Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation was not proposed. 

Representative Snyder, of Pennsylvania, said the corpora- 
tion was operating out of its revenues and that if it needed 
additional capital, it would come to the committee. 

When Mr. Thompson stuck to his proposition that annual 
appropriations should be made for the government barge line, 
Mr. Snyder said that that would require a basic change in the 
law. The reference was to the provisions whereby the barge 
line corporation had been financed by purchase of its stock by 
the U. S. Treasury as authorized by Congress. 


MAIL CONTRACT SETTLEMENT 


The Maritime Commission has announced that the suit 
of Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., against the United States 
in the Court of Claims, seeking damages of $3,194,842.59 on 
account of cancellation of its ocean mail contracts on routes 
15 and 52 between New York and Boston and St. John, New 
Brunswick, and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, has been settled for 
$800,000 by negotiation with the commission. The suit has 
been dismissed. The $800,000 will not be paid in cash but 
will be credited over a period ending June 30, 1940, against 
indebtedness of the line to the government for construction 
loans, provided the line maintains a service to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick which is satisfactory to the commission, ac- 
cording to the commission. The line has agreed to maintain 
the line, as a condition of the settlement, to June 30, 1940, 
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without any operating differential subsidy. The $800,000, ac- 
cording to the commission, includes approximately $129,000 
which accrued as subsidy under a temporary operating differ- 
ential subsidy agreement covering the period from June 30, 
1937, to April 1, 1938. 


HAWAIIAN SHIPPING INQUIRY 


Announcement has been made by the Maritime Commis- 
sion that the hearing scheduled for May 27 in No. 471, in the 
matter of rates, fares, charges, regulations and practices of 
Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., between points in the 
territory of Hawaii, will be held before Chief Regulation Ex- 
aminer G. O. Basham in court room No. 1 of the Federal Build- 
ing in Honolulu. This investigation is being made as the result 
of complaints received by the commission. In addition to Mr. 
Basham, other commission representatives sent to Hawaii in 
connection with the investigation are D. S. Payson, rate expert; 
G. M. Carlon, valuation accountant; and A. G. Patterson, 
formerly president of the Alabama commission and later di- 
rector of the telephone division of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 


INTERCOASTAL SHIPPING AID 


Opposition to subsidizing intercoastal shipping and to 
elimination of tolls on intercoastal vessels using the Panama 
Canal was voiced in the House April 25 by Representative 
Carlson, of Kansas. He inquired “if this Congress is going to 
enact legislation that will return the interior of the United 
States to the Indians.” He referred to H. R. 10315 which he 
said included a provision for a subsidy for intercoastal ship- 
ping and S. 3032, a tolls exemption bill. He argued that the 
proposed legislation, if passed, would be of great disadvantage 
to the interior of the country. Construction of the Panama 
Canal, said he, had caused terrific losses in the development 
and industry of the middle west. 

“The reduction or subsidy in intercoastal water transpor- 
tation always reverts back to the wheat farmer and producer 
in the middle west,” said Mr. Carlson, having asserted that the 
farmer and producer had to reduce their prices to meet the 
competition created by the water transportation. 

“In the final analysis,” said he, “the farmers of the south- 
west must take less for their wheat in order to enable the 
miller to grind it and meet this competition.” 


WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress at a special 
meeting April 26 adopted a resolution opposing the recom- 
mendation of the railroads, made to President Roosevelt and 
transmitted by him to Congress with his railroad message, that 
water carriers be further regulated and placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. 

“We believe that until the Commission is reorganized to 
afford adequate and equitably balanced representation of all 
forms of transportation, unrestrained competition upon these 
free water highways will operate to regulate rates in the 
interest of the public,” said a resolution adopted at the meeting. 

The meeting also declared unsound a statement in a re- 
port of the National Resources Committee that it should no 
longer be necessary, whatever was true in the past, to improve 
waterways solely or chiefly as aids in influencing rail rates. If 
this statement were permitted to crystallize into a policy it 
would react more harmfully against the cause of cheaper and 
more equitable transportation costs than any other action by 
the federal government in recent years, it was asserted. 

Cost of relocating railroads in connection with flood con- 
trol projects should be borne by the federal government, said 
the congress. 


HOLIDAY PAY FOR SEAMEN 


The Senate foreign relations committee has made a fa- 
vorable report recommending ratification of a draft convention 
concerning annual holidays with pay for seasen proposed by 
the International Labor Conference at its meeting at Geneva 
in October, 1936. The committee recommended ratification 
subject to an understanding by the United States to be made 
a part of the ratification. The understanding is that the United 
States Government understands and construes the words “ves- 
sels registered in a territory,” to include all vessels of the 
United States as defined under its laws. 

The convention provides that after one year of continuous 
service with the same undertaking, those to whom the conven- 
tion applies shall be entitled to an annual holiday with pay as 
follows: For masters, officers and wireless operators, not less 
than 12 working days, and for other members of the crew, 
not less than 9 working days. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR SHIPPING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries 
in a report submitted by Representative O’Leary, of New York, 
has urged the House to pass a bill to provide for federal ship 
mortgage insurance. The Senate recently passed S. 2900, 
covering the same subject. The House committee substituted 
for S. 2900 the provisions of the Bland merchant marine bill, 
H. R. 10315, dealing with the same subject. 

Both the Senate bill and the House committee substitute, 
said the report, provided for the insurance of mortgages to 
secure private loans or advances made for the construction or 
reconditioning of certain types of vessels engaged principally 
in the domestic water trade, but including similar types of 
vessels engaged in foreign trade in waters adjacent to the 
United States. ; : 

The primary purpose of the legislation, said the committee 
report, was to extend federal aid to an important part of the 
merchant marine not now benefited, except to the limited ex- 
tent permitted by section 509 of the merchant marine act, 
without expenditure of public funds, by inducing private capi- 
tal to become interested, on a sound business basis, in financing 
the construction, reconstruction, and reconditioning of domestic 
shipping, “thereby lessening further demands on the Treasury.” 

The proposed legislation provides for a ship-mortgage-in- 
surance fund of $1,000,000 to be administered by the Maritime 
Commission as a revolving fund. The Senate bill would limit 
the insured mortgages outstanding at any one time to $100,- 
000,000 while the House bill would limit them to $200,000,000. 
The committee report said that, in general, the substitute was 
worked out in greater detail than the Senate bill and took ad- 
vantage of the experience under the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, as reflected in amendments made to the national 
housing act at the beginning of the current session of Con- 
gress. Mortgages would be insured up to 75 per cent of the 
total loan involved. 


GRAIN FROM THE PACIFIC 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments were made before the Maritime Commission 
April 25 in No. 447, Tri-State Wheat Transportation Council and 
Farm Rate Council vs. Alameda Transportation Co., Inc., et al. 
The complaint was that intercoastal steamship companies main- 
tained rates, charges, rules and regulations on grain moving 
from Pacific to Atlantic and Gulf ports that were unjust and 
unreasonable and unduly unreasonably preferential of flour and 
flour shippers. Examiner Charles B. Grey made a proposed 
report. 

M. G. DeQuevedo, for intercoastal steamship companies, 
arguing in opposition to the proposed report, alleged that the 
complainant was an association which was not a producer, ship- 
per or receiver of goods, but was organized merely to obtain 
adjustments downward in freight rates regardless of the eco- 
nomic condition of the carriers or the rights of real shippers and 
receivers of goods. Mr. DeQuevedo contended that this was a 
plain rate case, the only evidence introduced by the complainants 
being that dealing with Pacific coastwise rates and westbound 
rates on corn. 

R. D. Lytle, speaking for the North Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion and the Portland Traffic Association, alleged that the case 
was called for hearing at a time when “we were tied up” and he 
did not have an opportunity to place in the record various ex- 
hibits which his organizations thought pertinent. The organiza- 
tions, he represented, said Mr. Lytle, did not want the wheat 
rate to be lower than the rate on flour, pointing out that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission years ago had decided the 
question so far as the relationship of rates on wheat and flour 
was concerned. 


HEARING ON MARINE LABOR BILL 


A hearing will be held May 3 by the House committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries on H. R. 10335, the Sirovich 
bill relating to furnishing of crews for subsidized vessels and 
defining employes of subsidized vessels. 


WHARFAGE AT BOSTON 

The Maritime Commission, in No. 481, in the matter of 
wharfage charges and practices at Boston, Mass. (see Traffic 
World, April 16, p. 910), has broadened the scope of its in- 
vestigation to include the lawfulness and propriety of wharf- 
age charges and practices on waterborne traffic at Boston, 
by the Boston Tidewater Terminals, Inc., Department of Public 
Works of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Piers Operat- 
ing Co., Wiggin Terminal, Inc., and Mystic Terminal Co., and 
of agreements of those terminal operators in relation to the 
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wharfage charges and practices, including failure to file such 
agreements for the Commission’s approval and the carrying out 
of such agreements before approval. 

The commission has assigned this case for hearing begin- 
ning at 9 o’clock a. m., standard time, May 2, in court room 
No. 6, Post Office building, Boston, Mass., before Examiner 


Charles B. Gray. A proposed report will be issued in this 
proceeding. 


EXPORT TRADE BOOK 


Secretary Roper has announced that the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce has completed the preparation 
of a book entitled “Export and Import Practice,” which he 
said gave in full all that needed be known about the technique 
of export and import trade as practiced in the United States. 
The book, which will be on sale at the government printing 
office after May 2 at 40 cents a copy, covers such points as 
export selling competition, trade restrictions, and how to quote 
for export and collections. It also answers questions on buy- 
ing abroad, customs procedure, and why we import. In the 
appendix, 10 pages of commercial abbreviations represent many 
years of research, which should prove of value to the foreign 
trader, according to the department. The book is illustrated 
with reproductions of 45 forms in common use in the export 
and import trade. It was written by a group of experts in 
the bureau, following an outline by F. R. Eldridge, chief of 


commercial intelligence division, who also contributed a num- 
ber of chapters. 


SHIPPING OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


It is the conclusion of Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
J. Monroe Johnson, in view of facts assembled by him, that 
the outlook for the marine industry of this country is better 
than ever before in peace times. That was what he said in 
addressing the Propeller Club of Charleston, S. C., April 27. 
He expressed the belief that the marine industry might look 
forward with confidence to the future stability and development 
of American shipping. 

Among the facts mentioned by Mr. Johnson was that on 
June 1, 1936, there were under construction in American yard; 
143 vessels of 153,985 gross tons, while on April 1, this year, 
there were under construction 147 vessels of 406,895 gross tons. 
That increase, said he, was only the beginning of what had to 
be done in solving what he called the emergency problem of 
obsolesence. Naval construction was also mentioned by him 
as one of the encouraging signs. 

Taking into consideration the tonnage now under construc- 
tion, Mr. Johnson said it would be necessary for America to 
build, in the next five years 1,320,000 gross tons of replace- 
ments to maintain the present age level. 

Reviewing the work of the Maritime Commission, Mr. 
Johnson pointed out that not less than 18 ships had been 
pledged under differential contracts, to be laid down in 1938. 
From 1922 to 1936, he pointed out, only two cargo ships were 
built in the United States for overseas trade. 








Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Edgar W. Smith, vice-president, General Motors Export 
Corporation, will speak on “Traffic Management: A Vital Part 
in Foreign Trade,” at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark 
at the Chamber of Commerce auditorium May 2. A. C. McIn- 
tyre, freight traffic manager, Lehigh Valley Railroad, will be 
the speaker at a meeting of the club’s forum at the Essex 
House May 9. The club held a golf outing at the Forest H ll 
Country Club, Bloomfield, N. J., April 28. Its annual dinner 
dance will be held at the Essex House May 7. 

R. M. Bazzanella, West Indies and South American depart- 
ment, Lykes Brothers Steamship Company, Galveston, spoke 
on “Travels and Customs of South America” at a luncheon 
meeting of the Traffic and Foreign Trade Club of Galveston 
at the Elito Cafe April 22. E.C. Duble was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the program. 

Herman C. Wenzel, Minnesota state commissioner of con- 
servation, was the speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Trans- 
portation Club of St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry April 26. 

Postmaster General James A. Farley was the speaker at 
a luncheon meeting of the Birmingham Traffic and Transpor- 
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tation Club at the Tutwiler Hotel April 28. The luncheon was 
held in the Terrace Room and the speech conveyed through 
loud speakers to the Colonial Room where a separate luncheon 
was held for ladies. The speaker appeared briefly at the ladies’ 
luncheon after his speech. 

At the annual dinner meeting of the Central Ohio Traffic 
Club at Marion, O., April 20, the following officers were elected: 
President, G. A. Swineford, traffic manager, Empire Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company, Mansfield, O.; first vice-president, W. J. 
Brennan, general agent, Central of New Jersey-Reading, Cleve- 
land, O.; second vice-president, R. M. Boffenmyer, traffic 
manager, Dr. Hess and Clark, Inc., Ashland, O.; secretary- 
treasurer, C. D. Smith, traveling freight agent, Louisville and 
Nashville, Cleveland, O.; members of the board of governors, 
Cc. I. Howman, traffic manager, Galion All-Steel Body Com- 
pany, Galion, O.; F. B. Swope, general agent, Union Pacific, 
Cincinnati, O.; G. J. Curran, traveling freight agent, Norfolk 
and Western, Toledo, O.; Robert Naish, district freight agent, 
Clinchfield Railroad; S. D. Ross, traffic manager, The Huber 
Manufacturing Company; C. K. Smaltz, traffic manager, Mans- 
field Tire and Rubber Company, Mansfield, O. 


The Los Angeles Transportation Club held an educational 
meeting April 25 at which W. W. Hay, manager, pipe line 
department, Union Oil Company of California, spoke on “Pipe 
Line Transportation.” 


At a milling and grain division day luncheon meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Hotel Nicollet April 28 
motion pictures of the handling of wheat, from seeding to the 
consumers’ tables, were shown. The Twin City Women’s Traffic 
Club will sponsor the Minneapolis Traffic Club’s final luncheon 
meeting of the season, at the Nicollet Hotel, May 5. It will be 
ladies’ day. The club will hold a golf outing at the Westwood 
Hills golf course May 9. Its annual picnic has been set for 
June 18. 





The annual golf outing of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Trans- 
portation Club will be held June 2 at the Green Ridge Country 
Club. 


The Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh 
will hold a meeting at the Fort Pitt Hotel May 6. Officers will 
be nominated. Motion pictures, “Canadian Rockies Holiday,” 
furnished by the Canadian National Railways, will be shown. 

The annual fishing rodeo of the Traffic Club of Houston 
will be held at Freeport Texas, May 3. Deep-sea fishing boats 
will leave at 4:30 a. m. and return at 4:00 p. m. Those who do 
not wish to fish, will make an inspection trip of the plant of the 
Freeport Sulphur Company. There will be a fish fry in the 
evening. Alex Bell is chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold a smoke at the 
Alcazar May 3. There will be refreshments and entertainment. 
The club’s next golf outing will be held at the Hillendale 
Country Club May 18. 





The Traffic Club of Cleveland held a dinner dance at the 
Hotel Cleveland April 21. There was a program of entertain- 
ment. The club is already making plans for entertaining the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, the fall annual convention of 
which will be held in that city October 25 and 26. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Cleveland. 





The Lancaster, Pa., Traffic Club held a meeting at the 
Elks’ Club April 25. Mr. Johnstone, assistant general traffic 
manager, Armstrong Cork Company, spoke on routing. Travel 
motion pictures were shown. 

The Transportation Club of Decatur will hold a golf outing 
and a dinner meeting at the South Side Country Club May 10. The 
dinner will be ocean freight agents’ night. The Ocean Freight 
Agents’ Association of Chicago will be in charge. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York will ob- 
serve its seventh anniversary with a dinner at the Hotel Astor 
May 10. John Philip Hill will be the speaker. Members of the 
Traffic Club of New York have been invited. There will be 
dancing. 





The Kanawha Valley Transportation Club will hold its 
fourth annual banquet at the Ruffner Hotel, Charleston, W. Va., 
May 11. R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel, 
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Association of American Railroads, will be the speaker. An 
attendance of 175 is expected. The following newly elected 
officers will be installed: President, R. E. Barnhart, division 
freight agent, Baltimore and Ohio; vice-president, Stanley 
Byrne, Dunbar Glass Company; secretary, Bermel Fisher, divi- 
sion freight office, New York Central. H. G. Kennedy and 
J. V. Laffan are in charge of arrangements. 

_ The Columbus Transportation Club, the club’s transporta- 
tion study class and the Columbus Motor Freight Club will 
jointly sponsor an educational dinner meeting at the Chittenden 
Hotel May 10. The speakers will be Walter Bockstahler, presi- 
dent, Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines, Chicago, and 
J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, Committee on Public Relations 
of the Eastern Railroads, New York City. Mendel A. Keith, 
general traffic manager, International-Stacey Corporation, is 
chairman of the committee in charge. 








_The Fort Wayne, Ind., Transportation Club, anxious to 
avoid conflict with other clubs in the dates of annual outings, 
has tentatively set its annual picnic for June 23. 





The annual picnic of the Pacific Traffic Association of San 
Francisco will be held at Linda Vista Park May 22. Roger D. 
Lapham, chairman of the board, American-Hawaiian Steamship 


Company, was the speaker at the club’s Tuesday traffic forum 
April 26. 


The Traffic Club of Wichita will hold a dinner dance at 
the Allis Hotel May 12. There will be a program of entertain- 
ment. Fred Dole is in charge of arrangements. 


ee Cc. C. PRACTITIONERS 

The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Arthur A. Adams, Chicago, Ill.; Winston Eugene 
Arnow, Gainesville, Fla.; James F. Atwood, Columbus, O.; 
Roger A. Bailey, Sikeston, Mo.; Edward John Barrett, Boston, 
Mass.; Thomas F. Barry, Washington, D. C.; John S. Beard, 
dk: Cleveland, O.; Walter S. Berkman, St. Louis, Mo.; Walter 
N. Bieneman, Detroit, Mich.; Roy W. Bonde, Fergus Falls, 
Minn.; Eugene S. Borut, Newark, N. J.; Ralph G. Boyd, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Herbert Theodore Brunn, New York, N. ¥.2 ©. E., 
Coblentz, Detroit, Mich.; James William Coleman, Norwich, 
N. Y.; John L. Connolly, St. Paul, Minn.; Robert Treat Crane, 
Jr., New York, N. Y.; Guy R. Creelman, Chicago, Ill.; John F. 
Curran, Milford, Mass.; Robert Henry Dale, Columbia, Miss.; 
L. Harold Degnan, East St. Louis, Ill.; Robert G. Dodge, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Allen O. Eaton, Boston, Mass.; Edward A. Eng- 
land, Chicago, Ill.; Axel H. Erlandson, Sanford, Me.; Erle W. 
Francis, Topeka, Kan.; Marland Gale, New York, N. Y.; Samuel 
Etter Gallamore, Fairbury, Neb.; Robert D. Garver, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Francis V: Goggins, New York, N. Y.; Theodore 
Goldman, Texarkana, Ark.; Richard K. Gould, Portland, Me.; 
Morris Grossman, New York, N. Y.; Lloyd R. Guerra, Richmond 
Highlands, Wash.; Dana B. Hellings, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. Neil 
Hiller, Albany, N. Y.; Wallace W. Huff, Sioux City, Ia.; Ber- 
nard J. Krosney, New York, N. Y.; Henry Wilford Leavy, New 
York, N. Y.; Harry Wesley Leiser, Los Angeles, Calif.; Samuel 
J. Levinson, New York, N. Y.; Frank E. Lickhalter, Belleville, 
Ill.; Anderson Hays Lumpkin, San Antonio, Tex.; R. H. K. 
Macfarlane, San Antonio, Tex.; Charles E. Mahan, Fayette- 
ville, W. Va.; Dominick Marconi, East Rutherford, N. J.; 
George I. Marcus, Hackensack, N. J.; Robert E. McCabe, 
Charleston, W. Va.; John J. McElwee, St. Louis, Mo.; Norris 
McElya, Miami, Fla.; Frederick J. Meagher, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; W. M. Miller, Atlanta, Ga.; Robert P. Mischo, Hoboken, 
N. J.; Marcus Daniel Nickel, Indianapolis, Ind.; Neil R. Olm- 
stead, Ogden, Utah; William Winterson Owens, New York, 
N. Y.; George F. Peabody, Bangor, Me.; William Charles Piper, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Francis T. P. Plimpton, New York, N. Y.; 
Fay W. Prescott, Fort Worth, Tex.; C. J. Randall, Columbus, 
O.; Gregory M. Rebman, St. Louis, Mo.; Harry Rickel, Detroit, 
Mich.; Earl C. Robinson, Cleveland, O.; Samuel Landfair 
Rosenberry, New York, N. Y.; Leon Samuels, New York, N. Y.; 
J. J. Schmicher, Chicago, Ill.; Abe A. Schmier, Detroit, Mich.; 
Benjamin W. Schwartzberg, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arthur Douglas 
Shaw, Akron, O.; Gilbert R. Sheldon, Chicago, Ill.; Augustine 
T. Smythe, Charleston, S. C.; Joseph Stephan Sonenclar, New 
York, N. Y.; Ralph D. Stevenson, Chicago, Ill.; Edward Stover, 
Hoboken, N. J.; S. K. Sullivan, Jr., Hoboken, N. J.; Mack 
Taylor, Fort Worth, Tex.; William D. Traub, New York, N. Y.; 
Erwin Ira Ulman, Baltimore, Md.; Walter C. Van Emon, Kla- 
math Falls, Ore.; Edward L. Walpole, Toledo, O.; C. J. Walsh, 
Ellicott City, Md.; Francis M. Walsh, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
Isadore Waxman, Newark, N. J.; Frank Weinstein, New York, 
N. Y.; Aubrey A. Wendt, Akron, O.; Charles C. Williams, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Marlowe C. Williams, Boone, Ia.; John Frost Win- 
chester, New York, N. Y. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our special service department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. The same man, with long experience 
and wide knowledge, will answer questions relating to practical traffic prob- 
lems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him 
in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from nonsubscribers. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Routing and Misrouting—System Lines 


Arkansas.—With respect to our answer under the above 
caption on page 965 of the April 23, 1938 issue of the Traffic 
World, a decision of the Commission specifically in point is that 
in Ford Roofing Products Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line, 210 I. C. C. 
11. Routing via P. R. R.-N. S.-A. C. L.-C. & W. C. was specified 
by the shipper in the bill of lading and shipment moved 
via the P. R. R. to Norfolk, the N. S. to Fayetteville and 
A. C. L. to destination. The Commission said that while the 
failure of the Atlantic Coast Line to surrender the shipment to 
the Charleston & Western Carolina at their junction, pursuant 
to the routing instructions, was a technical misrouting, complain- 
ant suffered no pecuniary damage therefrom, since no higher 
through rate resulted. 


Tariff Interpretation—Stop-in-Transit for Partial Unloading— 
Back Haul 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will appreciate your favoring me 
with your views or tariff interpretation covering the following 
question: 


A carload of canned milk was shipped from Oregon, illinois 
to Peru, Illinois, with a stop-off for partial unloading at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, the shipment having been routed via C. B. & Q. 
direct. 


The rate Oregon to Peru is found in Illinois Freight Asso- 
ciation Tariff No. 50 with an open tariff routing and the C. B. & 
Q. maintains that stopover cannot be permitted at the through 
rate when a shipment is routed direct via the C. B. & Q., but 
advise that a shipment could be routed via C. B. & Q.-Rockford- 
I. C.-C. R. I. & P. and the through rate protected thereon. 


However, it is my opinion that under open tariff routing we 
could route this traffic via C. B. & Q.-Rockford-C. B. & Q. and 
the through rate could be protected for the reason that, if it is 
consistant to route traffic to Rockford via C. B. & Q. thence con- 
nections beyond, than this traffic could likewise be routed as 
suggested by the shipper. 


Answer: Item 45-F of Supplement 15 to Agent Kipp’s Tariff 
271-F, I. C. C. A-2799 provides “except as otherwise provided in 
this tariff, or in individual item in the governing rate tariff, cars 
containing carload freight moving at carload rates and minimum 
weights may be stopped in transit at points in Western Trunk 
Line Territory (See Item 20), not to exceed three times, to com- 
plete loading and/or to partially unload, subject to the following 
rules, regulations and exceptions:” 


Item 100-A of Supplement 11, to this tariff provides ‘except 
as otherwise provided in Section No. 2, the point at which car is 
stopped must be intermediate on the route from original point 
of shipment to final destination and the rate, with stop-off 
privilege must be applicable via or through the point at which 
the car is stopped. (See Notes 1 and 2).” 

In its decision in Jonesville Milling Co. vs. New York Central 
R. Co., 109 I. C. C. 601, the Commission stated that it had fre- 
quently found that rates between any given points, where no 
restrictions are made as to routing, apply over all routes of the 
carriers parties to the tariff naming the rates whether such 
routes are circuitous or not if there be no back-haul; that like- 
wise transit arrangements applicable in connection with such 
rates, where no specific restrictions as to transit is contained in 
the tariff, are coexistensive with the routes over which the rates 
apply, provided routes are not employed which necessitate a 
back-haul. See, also, Southland Cottonseed Products vs. Chi- 
cago, B. & Q. R. Co., 190 I. C. C. 423. Under this decision it is 
apparent that the through rate, with or without transit, is not 
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applicable on a shipment which moves through Rockford, Ill. 
via the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy direct. 


Routing and Misrouting—Bill of Lading Showing Consignee’s 
Siding But Not Name of Carrier on Which Located 


Missouri.—Question: The X Company at Newark, New Jer- 
sey, is located on the Poinier Street Siding of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 

The (X) Company at Lake View, New Jersey is located 
on the Erie Railroad Company Siding. 

There are no reciprocal switching arrangements at Newark 
and so shipment was to be routed G. T.-C. N.-Erie, stopoff at 
Lake View on the Erie Railroad, and the X Company was to haul 
from the Erie Team Track. 

Through error the bill of lading read G. T.-C. N.-Erie-Poinier 
Street Station Siding, stopoff at Lake View on the Erie to partly 
unload by (X) Company. 

The shipment in question was made July 27, 1937, and 
balance due bill received January 10, 1938. Notation on the 
balance due bill states: 

We informed your local office that Lehigh Valley delivery could 
not be made at Newark account of no interchange with Erie at that 
point. Your bill of lading reads X Siding, Poinier Street Station, which 
is on the Lehigh Valley. Therefore combination rate must apply. 

We took this matter up with our manager at the branch 
plant and he advised us that he had no record, nor did he recall 
the phone conversation with the railroad in which they informed 
him that Lehigh Valley delivery could not be made at Newark, 
and combination rates would have to be applied. 

Our bill of lading does not show any connection with the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, and our manager insists that he knows 
nothing about the arrangement, so in your opinion, are we 
legally responsible for this balance due bill? 

Answer: From the facts stated it appears that the question 
at issue is whether the showing of the name of the siding on 
which delivery was to be made in the bill of lading routing in- 
structions, which siding is located on a connecting line not named 
~ the bill of lading constituted routing in connection with that 

ine. 

We are unable to locate decisions of the Commission in which 
this precise point was at issue, but in Lynchburg Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Southern Railway Co., 115 I. C. C. 625, the Com- 
mission held that the mere designation of a siding of the con- 
signee, without specifying the name of the carrier on whose rails 
the siding was located, was not sufficient to insure delivery of 
the car at the joint through rate where there was no interchange 
between the line haul carrier and the carrier on which the siding 
was located at the point of destination. 

The decision in the above case seems to warrant the con- 
clusion that the shipment was misrouted by the carrier in that 
routing in connection with the Lehigh Valley Railroad was not 
specified in the bill of lading and therefore delivery of the ship- 
ment should have been made by the Erie Railroad at point of 
destination. 


Tariff Interpretation—Intermediate Rule—Specific Commodity 
Rate Takes Preference Over Intermediate Classification 
Exception Rate. 


Canada.—Question: There is a specific commodity rate from 
Marcus Hook, Penn. to Toronto of 36 cents on sulphate aluminum, 
but we find Curlett’s Tariff 90-D, Item 2050, I. C. C. A540 and 
I. C. C. A149, provides a rate of 32% cents to Scarboro Junction, 
a point approximately 20 miles more distant, to which Toronto 
is intermediate. 

Our problem is whether an exception to the classification 
which provides a lower rate to a more distant point takes prefer- 
ence over a specific commodity rate to the intermediate point. 

Answer: In Standard Oil Co vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
139 I. C. C. 297, the Commission held that a specific rate always 
takes precedence over a rate made by the use of the intermediate 
rule, regardless of whether they are contained in the same tariff 
or in different tariffs, and of whether specific rate is published 
to become effective before or after the effective date of the rate 
under the intermediate rule, unless there are published tariff 
provisions necessary to make clear, and give effect to, a purpose 
to have rates resulting from the intermediate rule apply to the 
exclusion of specific rates in certain instances. 

In California Packing Corp. vs. Director-General, 78 I. C. C. 
190, 195, the Commission stated that it has held that rates pub- 
lished by exceptions to the classification upon the basis of a class 
rate or a proportion of a class rate, and requiring reference to 
the tariff naming the class rates can, in no instance, be considered 
specific commodity rates, citing Boldt Paper Mills vs. Director- 
General, 62 I. C. C. 471. 

Under the decisions in the cases cited above the specific com- 
modity rates must be applied. 


Tariff Interpretation 
New York.—Question: We have several customers who buy 
carload lots of sheeting and print cloth, and request us to mark 
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bills of lading “brown cotton bagging,” in order to obtain a spe- 
cial carload rate in lieu of the any quantity unfinished cotton 
piece goods rate. These customers, we believe, do not use the 
material in the manufacture of shipping containers that conform 
to the requirements of the Southern Classification. 

Please refer to Item 300 of Agent Curlett’s Tariff 44 F, 
I. C. C. A533, and advise if you know of any decision handed 
down by the Commission which will authorize the use of rating 
shown in this item on shipments bought as sheeting or print 
cloths and used for purposes other that the commodity being 
manufactured into shipping containers. 

It is my contention that the 3742% rating can be assessed 
even though the material will not be manufactured into shipping 
containers. 

Answer: The Commission having condemned the publication 
of rates based upon the use to which a commodity is to be put, 
it is apparent that the specifications set forth in Item 300 of 
the tariff to which you refer are a part of the description of the 
commodity and do not relate to the use to which the commodity 
is to be put. 

Under the decision of the Commission in American Salpa 
Corporation vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 179 I. C. C. 195, the 
fact that the specifications for the commodity in question, as set 
forth in Item 300 of Agent Curlett’s Tariff I. C. C. A533 are that 
the commodity be suitable for manufacturing into shipping con- 
tainers does not, in our opinion, preclude the application of the 
rating on shipments of a commodity which conforms to the 
specifications set forth in Item 300, even though the commodity 
is not used in the manufacture of shipping containers. 

In the decision to which reference is made above, the Com- 
mission held that the commodity rate named in the carrier’s 
fertilizer tariff which applied on leather, among other articles, 
should be applied on shipments of scrap leather to be used in 
the manufacture of artificial or imitation where the scrap leather 
was identical in every way with the leather used by fertilizer 
plants. In this case the Commission held that the use to which 
an article is put is not controlling in determining the rate ap- 
plicable on a particular commodity. 


Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Rate to Be Read in the Light 
of Governing Classification 


Utah.— Question: Would appreciate the benefit of your inter- 
pretation of the following: 

Item 2931 of Trans-Continental Tariff 1 Series—I. C. C. 
1398, names carload rates on glassware, N. O. S. Will you please 
advise if this item applies to carload shipments of glass flowers? 

N. O. S. is defined in the tariff to mean “not otherwise speci- 
fied in any other item of the tariff naming carload rates, ir- 
respective of package requirement.”’ Glass flowers are not other- 
wise specified in any other item of the tariff naming carload 
rates, although they are specified in Item 2587 when in less than 
carloads. 

It is conceded that you could not apply the L. C. L. rates on 
glassware to glass flowers because the item is qualified by the 
term N. O. I. B. N., which confines it to the classification, and as 
glass flowers or artificial flowers are indexed by name in the 
classification, you cannot use the L. C. L. commodity rate apply- 
ing on glassware, N. O. I. B. N. 

However, with respect to carload rates, the term N. O. S. 
differs from N. O. I. B. N. and since glass flowers are not other- 
wise specified in any other item of the commodity tariff naming 
carload rates, it would seem that Item 2931 could be applied to 
a carload shipment of glass flowers. 

Answer: The Commission has held that commodity rate 
items are to be strictly applied and that unless an article falls 
within the strict terms of the commodity rate the class rate must 
— See Ekstrum vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 152 I. C. C. 

The Commission has also held that commodity tariffs must 
be read in the light of the governing classification. Grosjean Rice 
Milling Co. vs. Director General, 89 I. C. C. 395. 

It is our opinion that the carload rate on glassware N. O. S., 
provided for in Item 2831 of Transcontinental Tariff No. 1 Series, 
may not be applied on shipments of glass flowers. Glass flowers 
are not listed in the classification under the heading “Glass and 
Glassware” but under a separate heading, and therefore, read 
in the light of the classification, the rate on glassware N. O. S., 
as published in Item 2931 will not apply on glass flowers. 
Damages—Measure of—Where Part of Released Value Shipment 

Is Lost or Damaged 

California.—Question: Your answer, on page 91, of the Jan- 
uary 8, 1938 Traffic World, under the above caption, states that 
the ratio principle does not allow a less recovery on an article 
valued $50.00 but released to value of $20.00. 

We believe there is a possibility of misunderstanding. De- 
cisions rendered in similar cases vary. Therefore, we shall 
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eliminate from the question case where recovery was allowed 
for actual loss not exceeding released value of the entire ship- 
ment. However, under the ratio theory, you state the method 
of determining the amount of loss is to determine the ratio of 
released value to actual value and apply this ratio to the actual 
amount of damage. 

If we interpret this correctly, then our shipment of 20 pack- 
ages of bedroom furniture, released to a value of $20.00 per 
package but carrying an actual value of $670.00 (some of the 
pieces costing $8.00 to $50.00 each), arrives with one dresser 
damaged, invoice cost of which is $25.00, and on which we incur 
$10.50 repairs, our claim would be 80% of actual amount of 
damage, while on a $50.00 dresser it would only be 40%. 

Therefore, settlement on this theory pays less on a higher 
priced commodity than on a lower priced, as the ratio of $20.00 
per package becomes less as the actual value of the property 
increases. 

Answer: As we have stated in previous answers involving 
this question, practically all of the cases in which damages for 
loss of or injury to articles covered by released ratings have 
been sought before the courts fall into two classes, namely, those 
in which recovery, in so far as injury or shortage is concerned, 
was allowed for the actual loss, not to exceed the released value 
of the entire shipment, and those in which a proportionate amount 
of the released value, based on the ratio which the value of the 
goods injured or lost bore to the value of all the goods shipped, 
certain of the cases holding that the amount of the damage, not 
to exceed the released value of the entire shipment, can be re- 
covered, call attention to the fact that no ratio of recovery is 
prescribed and that therefore it is to be understood that the full 
amount of the damage, not to exceed the released value of the 
entire shipment, may be recovered. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Western Transit Co. vs. Leslie & Co., 242 U. S. 448, 37 S. Ct. 133, 
and Kansas City Southern Ry. vs. Carl, 227 U. S. 639, 33 S. Ct. 
402, do not, however, support this theory. 

In answer to the third and fourth paragraphs of your letter, 
it is our opinion that you are not under the ratio theory, entitled 
to $10.50 (assuming this to be the amount of the damage to a 
$25.00 dresser), but only to $6.27, which is arrived at by finding 
the percentage which $400.00, the released value of the entire 
shipment, is of $670.00, the actual value of the entire shipment, 
which is 59.7%, and applying this percentage to $10.50, the actual 
amount of damage, the result being $6.27. 

If the dresser is worth $50.00, you are entitled to no more 
than that amount, (6.37), unless your actual damage is more by 
reason of the greater value of the dresser. 

Your problem appears to be to find the actual damage to 
your goods, which should vary with the value of the article which 
has been injured, this amount presumably being proportionately 
greater as the value of the article increases. 


Damages—Transportation Charges on Goods 
Returned for Repairs 

lowa.—Question: We will appreciate your valued opinion on 
the following: 

One of our members made an lI. c. 1. shipment to a customer 
via a common carrier truck line, from a point in Iowa to a point 
in Wisconsin. The shipment arrived in a damaged condition and 
liability for the damage is admitted by the trucking companies 
(three trucking lines involved). The damaged article was re- 
turned to the shipper for repairs by railroad carrier and replace- 
ment was made by the shipper, this time by trucking company, 
other than the ones handling the original movement. 

The shippers entered claim for the amount of the actual 
damage and in addition for the freight charges covering the 
return and replacement movements. The trucking companies 
who handled the initial movement are willing to pay the amount 
of the actual damages, but refuse to pay the freight charges on 
return and replacement movements, stating that shipment should 
have been returned and replaced via lines of carriers handlinz 
the initial movement. No doubt this is as it should have been. 

We have handled claims with rail carriers on exactly the 
same basis, but they do not refuse to pay other lines charges. 
Will you kindly let us have your opinion as to whether or not 
the initial trucking companies are legally liable for these charges. 

Answer: The Commission has, in two cases, namely, Larkin 
Co. vs. E. & W. Transportation Co., 34 I. C. C. 106 and I. & S. 
Docket 914, Lost and Damaged Freight Replacements, 43 I. C. C. 
257, had before it the question of the carrier transporting free 
of charge goods shipped to replace lost or damaged articles. 

Apparently, a carrier may lawfully include transportation 
charges as an integral part of a claim for damage to property, 
although the above cases do not deal specifically with freight 
charges on goods returned for repairs. 

Although there is some authority to the contrary, where 
the goods are injured during transportation, or part of them are 
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Recognizing the need for protection to the shipper on out this entire territory. 
C.O.D. shipments in interstate movement, Consolidated The bond which offers shippers this unique protection 
Freight Lines, Inc., has recently established a $10,000 is reprinted below: 


bond to insure C.O.D. collections. 
The bond is issued by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 


pany and guarantees payment of ee < $10,000 ¢c. 0. D. BOND 


all C.O.D. moneys collected by 
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of the United States. for the payment of which sum said principal and said surety bind themselves jointly and severally, firmly by these presents. 


the bond on January 20, 1938. OC i e WHE RE AS, the petncipal named here m ste iRdraee the ® business | of carrying c freight f for hire and, as a feature of such business, it undertakes to 


consignee of s 
REAS. the above-named trustee has been n ed to act for and on behalf of any mena or shtopere of goods on which such C. 0. D. charges BM 


/HE! 
shall nave been collected, if the said principal shall fail ry ‘fully pay or account for all such sums so collec 


‘os - - - s - , NOW, THEREFORE, the condition of this se esiies is such, that whenever said principal shall have collected such C; 0. D. charges, if he shall pay 
~ . ~ ~ . over to the shipper the amount ollecte 4 then this o ~z- to be vol otherwise, to remain in ful lorce and effect; subject, however, to the followin 
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lost, the consignee, it is said, cannot abandon the consignment 
and sue for the full value, but must accept the goods as tendered 
and sue for damages. Myer vs. Vicksburg R. Co., 6 Sou. 218; 
Morell vs. Northern Central R. Co. (N. Y.), 16 Hun. 585; Freeman 
vs. Weir, 94 N. Y. S. 327; Central of Ga. R. Co. vs. Montmollen, 
39 Sou. 820; Parsons vs. U. S. Express Co., 123 N. W. 776; Reason 
vs. Detroit, etc. R. Co., 113 N. W. 596; C. Cc. Cc. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. 
Bement-Rea Co., 154 N. E. 32; Crinnella vs. Northwestern Pac. 
R. Co., 259 Pac. 774; Patterson vs. R. Co., 195 S. W. 1163, and 
R. Co. vs. Novet, 199 S. W. 496. 

Where goods are injured in transportation the measure of 
damages is the difference between the market value at destina- 
tion in the condition in which the goods were received and their 
market value in an uninjured condition. 

We know of no decision of the courts which includes in the 
amount of damages awarded for injury to a shipment the amount 
of the transportation charges on a duplicate shipment. 

Whether or not freight charges covering the return move- 
ment of the damaged goods which in the instant case accrued 
should be assumed by the carrier responsible for injury to the 
goods would appear to be a matter to be determined by that 
carrier, in the absence of decisions on the question. See, in this 
connection, our answer to Michigan, on page 1275 of the De- 
cember 4, 1937 Traffic World, under the caption “Damages— 
Cost of Repairs.” 

The principle underlying the recovery of expenses incurred 
by the owner of goods in repairing such goods would seem to be 
equally applicable to freight charges accruing where goods are 
returned for repairs, when the net result is to enhance the value 
of the injured goods to an amount which equals or exceeds the 
freight charges covering the return of the goods to the point 
of repair and their return to their original destination. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—lItems in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this docket will be noted elsewhere. 


May 2—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Manger—Examiner Walter: 
MC-F 507—Greyhound Corporation, purchase, Old Colony Coach Lines, 
Inc. 


May 2—Chicago, II1l.—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Esch: 
27719—Federal Container Co. vs. B. & O 


May 2—Houston, Tex.—Hotel Ben Milam—Joint Board 77: 
MC 88397—Application of A. A. Norris, Port Lavaca, Tex., for cer- 
tificate. 
MC 94213—Application of Wheeler Truck Line, Houston, Tex., for 
certificate. 


May 2—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New Yorker—Examiner Palmer: 
MC 94512—Application of John Albert Rogel, Livingston Manor, N. 
Y., for certificate. 


May 2—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Joint Board 138: 
MC 88163—Application of A. E. Peterson, Millard, Neb., for cer- 
tificate. 
MC 88755—Application of M. J. Proctor, Webster City, Ia., for cer- 
tificate. 
MC 86834—Carl A. Anderson. 


May 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Carter: 
17339—C. F. Simonin’s Sons vs. C. I. & W. et al. (further hearing). 


May | saat R. 1.—Dept. of Revenue and Regulation—Examiner 


MC 20808—Application of Winward Trucking Co., Fall River, Mass., 
for certificate. 

MC 80369—Application of Mil-Tex Transit Co., Providence, R. L., 
for certificate. 

MC 94574—Application of Andrew J. Schellhorn, Jr., Providence, R. 
I., for certificate. 


May 2—Salina, Kan.—City Hall—Joint Board 36: 


MC 957—Application of Don Ross, Bennington, Kan., for certificate 
or permit. 


May 2—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New Yorker—Joint Board 3: 

MC 94209—Application of Abe Horowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 

Se ee of Harry Horowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 

MC 94236—Application of Joe Shapiro, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94242—Application of Nathan Shapiro, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC 94275—Application of Irving Edelson, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94293—Application of Sam Starr, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94295—Application of Max Lefkowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94297—Application of Sol Bershadsky, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 


MC fits of Alex A. Fabricant, Brooklyn, nN. Z., tor 
perm 
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MC 94300—Application of Michael Golden, Ellenville, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94301—-Application of Harry Farber, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 95127—Application of Leo Edelstein, New York, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 95246—Application of Jacob Goldberg, New York, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC 88095—Application of Joseph Glass, New York, N. Y., for certifi- 
cate. 

MC 88899—Application of Alex Fleischer, New York, N. Y., for certifi- 
cate. 

MC 86920—Application of Solomon Klinger, Mongaup Valley, N. Y., 
for certificate. 

MC 86950—Application of Meyer Friedman, New York, N. Y., for 
certificate. 

MC 88024—Application of Aaron Jacobs, Mountaindale, N. Y., for 
certificate. 

MC 88070—Application of Tavel Nochomofsky, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
certificate. 

or eee of Perez Gurwitz, Brooklyn, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 

MC 93942—Application of Abe and Dora Epstein, New York, N. Y.. 
for certificate. 

oo of Mollie Cohen, New York, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 

ee of Joseph Cozoran, New York, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 

MC 94149—Application of Frosty’s Lincoln Service, Parksville, N. 
Y., for certificate. 

MC 94162—Application of Sam Casten, Brooklyn, N. Y., for certificate. 

MC 94176—Application of Francis W. Morris, Mountaindale, N. Y., 
for certificate. 

MC 94186—Application of Charles Peretz, Brooklyn, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 

MC 94208—Application of Hyman Rubin, New York, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 

MC 94212—Application of Abraham S. Danishefsky, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for permit. 

MC 94214—Application of Bernard Chustckie, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC 94215—Application of Abe Schitzer, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

a eee of Louis Kershner, Brooklyn, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 

MC 94221—Application of Harry Rothberg, New York, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 

MC 94233—Application of Max Novack, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94237—Application of Charles Rothberg, New York, N. Y., for 
certificate. 

MC 94239—Application of Samuel Rosenblatt, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
permit. 


MC 94247—Application of Hyman Feller, New York, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 


MC 94258—Application of Isidor Spar, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94259—Application of Max Goldstein, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94260—Application of Max Pincus, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94261—Application of Louis Klayman, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94262—Application of Easy Baim, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94263—Application of David Weintzweig, Mongaup, N. Y., for 
permit. 


MC 94264—Application of Harry Pincus, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94273—Application of Fred Fisher, Brooklyn, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 

MC 94274—Application of Leo Weiss, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC a nem of Benjamin Rosen, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC 94277—Application of William Rivlin, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC =" Application of Samuel Gendelman, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC a" Application of Abraham Silberfarb, New York, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC —" Application of Nathan Cederbaum, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC 94281—Application of Isidore Walkin, New York, N. Y., for permit. 

MC -~ iia of Joseph B. Greener, New York, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC 94283—Application of William Rosenbaum, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC —" Application of Simon S. Feureisen, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
permit 

MC 94310—Application of Benjamin Bein, New York, N. Y., for permit. 

MC <i aaaaaaeaaaae of Robert Kimmelman, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC 94312—Application of Moe Goldstein, New York, N. Y., for permit. 

MC "ane of Tobias Schwartz, New York, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC 94314—Application of William Fisher, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94315—Application of Alex Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC — of Irving Rosenblatt, New York, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC -<- -\ilaaa animes of Caesar Costanzo, New York, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC —" Application of Abraham Lipschitz, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC 94359—Application of Barnett Berland, Brooklyn, N. Y., for permit. 

MC 94360—Application of Michael Rothleder, New York, N. Y., for 
permit. 

MC 94361—Application of John Lefkowitz, Hurleyville, N. Y., for 
permit. 

ee of Isadore Horowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y., for cer- 
tificate. 


MC 94387—Application of Harry Stein, Brooklyn, N. Y., for certificate. 
(Continued on page 1052) 
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If you were convinced, in your own 
mind, that within one Guide, printed 
in large, heavy type on loose-leaf pages, 
you would find the contents of several 
books, faithfully reproduced, merged, 
mated and indexed—that from the use 
of this constantly revised Guide you 
would increase the efficiency of your 
shipping department, save time and 


actual money, wouldn’t you adopt it? 
Today? 


You can then do away with postal guides, 
express books and many tariffs. You may 
speed up and simplify the frequent ‘How to 
Ship”’ references. You can stop the losses 
from wrong zones. One finger on any one of 
the 48 state index tabs flips open LEONARD'S 
GUIDE to the proper place. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


“The Shipper’s Cyclopedia’’ 


Published Continuously Since 1917 


THE ONLY SHIPPING GUIDE USED BY OVER 11,000 SHIPPERS 


LOCATED IN OVER 900 CITIES IN 42 STATES 


(Circulation attested by Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


It Will Quickly Show You 


Correct parcel post zone for every place from your city only 
Accurate express rate for every office from your city only 
Cheapest way by comparison of charges shown in parallel columns 


Freight rates, all classes, from thirty-one cities 


v The accuracy of the parcel post and express rates is guaranteed and 
we will reimburse a subscriber for overpayment caused by a printed 


error. 


Routing via railroads and steamship lines 


Air Mail and express rates and comparison of charges 
Motor Freight routes from New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 
Open and prepay freight stations 


The subscription price is so moderate that a mere handful 
of shipments each day warrants its use. 


May we send you our circular showing specimen pages of the edition applicable to your city? 


G. R. LEONARD & CO., INC. 


87 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


163 North Clark Street, Chicago, II. 
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Personal Notes 








Z. P. Hawkins has been appointed assistant traffic manager 
of the Columbus and Greenville Railway at Winona, Miss. 

Charles Walpole has been appointed division passenger 
agent, at Memphis, Tenn., and L. M. Cannon, district passenger 
agent, at Dallas, Texas, for the St. Louis-San Francisco. 

G. H. Crow, vice-president, Advance Transportation Com- 
pany of Illinois, has been appointed district manager for that 
company at Detroit, Mich. 

J. Merrow, Jr., has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent for the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific at 
Chicago. J. B. Rayn has been appointed general agent at 
Duluth, Minn., and J. T. Stationak, division freight agent at 
Chicago. 


E. B. Finegan, since 1927 freight traffic manager for the 
Cc. M. St. P. & P., at Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
chief traffic officer for that railroad with supervision over all 
traffic department matters. Fred N. Hicks has been appointed 
passenger traffic manager at Chicago. M. H. McEwen has been 
appointed western traffic manager, at Seattle, Wash., to succeed 
Mr. Hicks, and Mr. McEwen, in turn, has been succeeded as 
general northwestern freight agent at Minneapolis, Minn., by 
H. S. Zane. 


William Y. Cherry, general superintendent of motive power, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Chicago, received a gold award for 
50 years of service with that railroad April 29. The award 
was made by H. E. Newcomet, vice-president. Mr. Cherry 
began work for the Pennsylvania nearly 51 year ago as an 
apprentice in the Fort Wayne, Ind., shops of the railroad. 


The executive committee of the Highway Transport Asso- 
ciation, an organization of 200 motor carriers, has submitted 
the following slate of officers to be voted on at its coming 
annual meeting: For president, D. L. Sutherland, Middle At- 
lantic Transportation Company; ffirst vice-president, Carl 
Ruroede, Liberty Forwarding and Distributing Company; south- 
ern vice-president, Ben Evans, Horton Motor Lines; western 
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vice-president, T. L. McCombs, Shippers Freight Forwarding 
Company; New England vice-president, Ross Donovan, Con- 
sclidated Motor Lines; secretary, Samuel Bartoletta, North 
Braddock Motor Lines; treasurer, Clyde Kishbaugh, Continental 
Transportation Company; directors, J. C. Roache, All States 
Transportation Company; Joseph Bauernschmidt, Davidson 
Transfer and Storage Company; Richard Bogner, Novick Trans- 
fer Company; Robert Feingersch, M. and R. Transportation 
Company; Samuel Gerson, Benjamin Motor Express Company; 
M. R. Moroney, York Motor Express Company; Melvin B. 
Wood, Brooks Transportation Company. 


Fred H. Woick, who has been district manager for Riss 
and Company, Inc., truckers, at Chicago, has been promoted 
to be assistant to the president of that company at Denver, 
Colo. E. E. Pick, vice-president, at Kansas City, has been 
transferred temporarily to Chicago. 


Albin P. Dearing has been appointed director of public 
relations for the Container Corporation of America at Chicago. 


Major C. Lloyd Middleton, chief of commercial traffic, 
office of quartermaster general, War Department, will complete 
his second four-year tour at Washington June 1 when he will 
be transferred to San Antonio, Tex., to assume the duties of 
transportation officer of the eighth corps area. He was formerly 
with the traffic department of the Southern Railway. 


H. Gerrish Smith was reelected president of the National 
Council of American Shipbuilders at a meeting at the White- 
hall Club, New York City, April 22. Roger Williams was re- 
elected vice-president and C. C. Knerr, secretary-treasurer. 


H. W. Warley, president, Calmar Steamship Corporation, 
was reelected president of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York at the annual meeting of the association 
April 26. P. B. Blanchard, president, Turner and Blanchard, 
was reelected vice-president, and Fred B. Dalzell, president, 
Dalzell Towing Company, treasurer. The following were 
elected to the board of directors: T. F. Baker, C. J. Beck, 
F. D. Denton, J. F. Dunphy, J. J. Kelleher, Daulton Mann, 
John McAuliffe, E. J. McCormack, and J. B. Smull. 


Frank J. Taylor, president, American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, was the speaker at a meeting of the Port of New 
York unit of the Propeller Club April 26. He urged legislation 
to enable non-subsidized steamship companies to set aside tax- 
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free sinking funds for the replacement and reconditioning of 
their American-flag fleets. His plan, he said, was suggested by 
one under which the city of New York, of which he was 
comptroller in 1937, encouraged new home building by exempt- 
ing such buildings from taxes for ten years. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


; (Continued from page 1048) 
May 3—Fresno, Calif.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance 11919—Application of Visalia Electric Railroad Co. for cer- 
tificate permitting abandonment of operation over lines of Fresno 
Traction Co. in and near Fresno, Calif. 


May 3—Houston, Tex.—Hotel Ben Milam—Joint Board 77: 
MC 88525—Application of P. P. Ewald, San Angelo, Tex., for cer- 
tificate. 


May 3—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New Yorker—Examiner Carter: 
28008 and |. & S. 4481—Storage cocoa beans in New York district. 


May 3—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Joint Board 138: 
MC 88531—Application of Paul F. Eggerss, Avoca, Ia., for certificate. 
MC 88576—Application of Orville Eshelman, Lyman, Ia., for cer- 
tificate. 
May 3—Providence, R. 
Boards 252 and 134: 
MC 1501, Sub. 1—The Greyhound Corp. 
MC 50380—Mae A. Laske, dba Laske’s Motor Lines. 
May 3—Providence, R. !.—U. S. Court Room—Examiner Walter: 
MC-F 545—McCarthy Freight System, Inc., merger, Byrolly Trans- 
portation Co. 
May 3—Salisbury, 
Hanback: 
MC 12087—Application of P. D. Copes, Onley, Va., for license. 

May 3—Trenton, N. J.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Bardwell: 
27921, Sub. 14—Ralph L. Fuller Associates Co. vs. Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines et al. 
27921, Sub. 15—Tamms Silica Co., 

Seashore Lines et al. 
25220—American Lime and Stone Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
24757—Limestone Products Corporation of America vs. L. & H. et al 
24432 and Subs. 1 and 2—Washington Building Lime Co. et al. vs. 

Atlantic City R. R. et al. 
27612—Intrastate rates on whiting in New Jersey. 

27921 and Subs. 1 to 13, incl.—Southwark Manufacturing Co. vs. 

Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines et al. 

May 3—Washington, D. C.—Head Valuation Examiner Pattison: 
Valuation docket 1212—Tentative valuation of the properties of Inter- 
national Pipe Line Co. 


1.—Dept. of Revenue and Regulation—Joint 


Md.—Hotel Wicomico—Jt. Bd. 226 and Examiner 


Inc., vs. Pennsylvania-Reading 
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May 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Maidens: 
1. & S. M-328—Paper book matches in the middle Atlantic states. 


May 3—Wichita, Kan.—Allis Hotel—Joint Boards 39 and 88: 
MC 11130, Sub. 1—Application of Merchants Transfer & Storage Co., 
Inc., Independence, Kan., for certificate. 
MC 30605, Sub. 2—Application of Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co., 
Wichita, Kan., for certificate to extend operations. 


May 4—Augusta, Ga.—U. S. Court Rooms—Joint Board 131: 
MC 34675, Sub. 1—A. A. A. Highway Express, Inc. 
MC 88603—East and West Motor Lines, Inc. 

May 4—Chicago, IIl.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Esch: 
27978—Harry Manaster & Bro. vs. Pennsylvania. 


May 4—Cincinnati, O.—Hotel Netherland-Plaza—Examiner Fuller: 

11203—-Standard Paint Co. et al. vs. Director General, Alabama & 
Vicksburg et al. 

13869 and Sub. 1—Certain-Teed Products Corporation vs. Southern 
et al. 

13986—-Central Cement & Supply Co. et al. vs. A. & W. P. et al. 

14101—Birmingham Traific Bureau vs. A. G. S. et al. 

14360—Allen & Jemison Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 

Fourth section application 17270—Roofing from Cincinnati, O., to 
Mobile, Ala. 


May 4—Cleveland, O.—Hollenden Hotel—Examiner Borroughs: 
MC 51088—Gregg Cartage and Storage Co., common carrier applica- 
tion. 
MC 51204—Gregg Cartage and Storage Co., contract carrier applica- 
tion. 


May 4—Hartford, Conn.—Public Utilities Com.—Examiner Boss: 
MC 48820—Application of Starin New Haven Line, New York, N. Y., 
for license. 
May 4—Houston, Tex.—Hotel Ben Milam—Joint Board 177: 
MC 91148—Application of Ellis Herron, Humble, Tex., for certificate 
or permit. 


May 4—New Haven, Conn.—U. S. Court Room—Examiner Walter: 
MC-F 549—Adley Express Co., Inc., purchase, C. A. Roberts. 


May 4—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New Yorker—Examiner Carter: 
Fourth Section Application 16929—Sugar to Buffalo and Rochester, 
N. F.—Filed by W. S. Curlett and Frank Van Ummersen. 
Fourth Section Application 17022—Sugar from New York, N. Y., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and Boston, Mass. 


May 4—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Joint Board 138: 
MC 88092—Application of Victor Herbst, Panama, Ia., for certificate. 
MC 88093—Application of Clarence Weihs, Westphalia, Ia., for cer- 
tificate. 


May 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Sullivan: 


1. & S. M-297—Linoleum, etc., Salem, N. J., to Baltimore, Md. 
1. & S. M-284—Ratings on alcohol liquors. 








DO YOU KNOW: 


That the Port of Galveston is the pioneer port on the Texas Gulf Coast. 


That Galveston was selected by the Federal Government in 1889 as the most 
logical site for a deepwater port west of the Mississippi. 


That the Port of Galveston has operated for over 100 years without direct 
financial aid from Federal, State, County or Municipal Governments. 


That Galveston Harbor was maintained up to 1889 without financial aid 
from the Federal Government. 


——— 


——E- 


a 


That Galveston port facilities are modern and that they are operated in 


the highest degree of efficiency. 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 


Geo. Sealy, Pres. 


F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M. 


(Kansas City Office, 434 Board of Trade Bldg.) 
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NEWwPOWER 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 


The Milwaukee Road is now receiving the capacity of the tender is 25 tons of 
delivery of a fleet of 30 new and improved _ coal and 20,000 gallons of water. 


type steam locomotives for freight service. A heavy investment in new equipment of 


Known as the 4-8-4 type, these locomotives this advanced type is the best possible 
weigh about 444 tons, carry boiler pres- evidence that The Milwaukee Road is 
sures of 285 pounds, have driving wheels § governed by a dominant idea—to provide 
74 inches in diameter, and an overall fast service and prompt delivery of 
length of 110 feet for engine and tender. freight in every classification and in 
Wheels are equipped with roller bearings; any quantity. 


We solicit your inquiries concerning the prompt 
movement of freight of every description 





E. B. FINEGAN F. N. HICKS 
Freight Traffic Manager Western Traffic Manager 
Chicago Seattle, Wash. 


8102A-1 


The MILWAUKEE roap 


MOST DIRECT CONNECTION between 
SEAPORTS and POINTS IN CENTRAL 


GERMAN and SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE..... 
. For all information as to freight rates apply to 
| NATIO NAL RAILWAYS FREIGHT INFORMATION OFFICE 
11 BROADWAY - ~ NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: Dighy 4-1883 and 1895 

A Map of Germany or Europe Free Upon Request 





SHIP VIA RAIL... FAST, DEPENDABLE AT ECONOMICAL FREIGHT RATES 
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The notations directly under names of cities indicate day 
and time of freight arrival from New Haven R. R. points. 
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Ask the nearest New Haven Traffic Agent f 
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Frequent, Dependable 
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On-Time Freight Service 
between New England and 
ALL POINTS in the U. S. 
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Traffic 4 gent for full information or address 


DEPARTMENT, BOSTON, MASS. 


4 HAVEN R. R. 
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A BREAK! 


It’s good salesmanship to 
consult your customers’ 
convenience 


Route L. C. L. freight for New York to 
UNION INLAND FREIGHT STATION 
No. 1 and permit consignee to collect in one 
pick-up from all rail points, saving trucking 
hours and cost. 


Union Inland Freight Station No. 1, jointly 
operated by all New York railroads, is located in 


THE PORT AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE BUILDING 


15th to 16th Sts.—8th to 9th Aves. 
MANHATTAN 


Write for detailed information to 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
Traffic Manager 
111 Eighth Ave., 
New York City 


ee | 


Blunt 


N, 
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May 4—Salisbury, Md.—Hotel Wicomico—Examiner Hanback: 
MC 18962—Application of Maurice E. Newnam & Son, Easton, Md., 
for certificate or permit. 
MC 65647—Application of Victor Lynn Transportation Co., Salisbury, 
Md., for certificate. 
MC 84445—Application of Victor Lynn Transportation Co., Salisbury, 
Md., for permit. 
May 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
Fourth section application 17108—Coal to Alabama points. Filed by 
Louisville & Nashville. 
May 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clifford: 
MC-F 82—Northland-Greyhound Lines, Inc. (Illinois), purchase, Menzo 
M. Liederbach. 


May 4—Wichita, Kan.—Allis Hotel—Jt. Bds. 39 and 52, and Examiner 
Harrison: 
MC 43362 and Sub. 1—Application of H. J. Uhl, Wichita, Kan., for 
certificate and to extend operations. 
MC 13431—Application of Heber J. Uhl, Wichita, Kan., for certificate 
or permit. 
May 5—Albany, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Walter: 
* MC-F 548—John Vogel, Inc., purchase, George W. Hendrickson, Inc. 
May 5—Chicago, I!l.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Esch: 
27935 and Sub. 1—J. W. Mortell Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
27963—-Goldman Trading Corporation vs. Alton et al. 
May 5—Houston, Tex.—Hotel Ben Milam—Joint Board 32: 
MC 84654—Application of Brown & Root, Inc., Houston, Tex., for 
certificate or permit. 


May 5—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New Yorker—Examiner Carter: 
Fourth section application 17165—Pig iron, Cleveland, O., to Wor- 
cester, Mass.—Filed by B. T. Jones. 


May 5—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New Yorker—Joint Board 67: 
MC 29885—Application of Charles Burnett Trucking Co., Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., for certificate or permit. 


May 5—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Joint Board 138: 
MC 953—Application of Patterson Transfer Co., Greenfield, Ia., for 
certificate or permit. 
MC 88035—Application of Kenneth Alcorn, Council Bluffs, Ia., for 
certificate. 
May 5—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Joint Board 92: 
MC 84478—Frank Jess Patterson, dba Patterson Transfer Co. 
May 5—Salisbury, Md.—Hotel Wicomico—Examiner Hanback: 
MC 39798—Application of Norman L. Hearn, Delmar, Del., for cer- 
tificate. 
MC 88774—Application of Soft Crab Express, Inc., Crisfield, Md., for 
certificate. 
May 5—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Caskie: 
* 28004—Application of Railway Express Agency, Inc., and of ap- 
plicant carriers by railroad for authority to contract for the pooling 
and division of earnings. 


May 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 
* Finance 9918—Missouri Pacific reorganization; application of G. H. 
Walker et al. 


May 6—Burlington, Vt.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Naefe: 
MC 95184—Application of Arthur Peters, Burlington, Vt., for cer- 
tificate. 


May 6—Dover, Del.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Hanback: 
MC 27587, Sub. 1—Application of Clyde Betts, Milton, Del., for cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 


May 6—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New Yorker—Examiner Carter: 
27968—Benjamin Lorberblatt vs. Pennsylvania. 
|. & S. 4479—Freight deliveries in the New York district. 


May 6—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New Yorker—Joint Board 3: 
MC-F 558—Ernest Capitani et al., control, Nyack De Luxe Transit 
Corp. 
MC-F 559—Ernest Capitani et al., control, Spring Valley Motor Coach 
Co., Inc. 


May 6—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Joint Board 136: 
MC 88628—Application of Watson Bros. Transportation Co., Inc., 
Omaha Neb., for permit to extend operations. 
May 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Sullivan: 
1. & S. M-338—Vanilla beans between New York and Philadelphia. 
May 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 
* Finance 12017—Bamberger Electric receivership (application of re- 
organization manager for authority to solicit deposit of bonds. 


May 6—Wichita, Kan.—Allis Hotel—Examiner Harrison and Jt. Bd. 178: 
MC 2825—Application of Hutchinson Cider & Vinegar Works, Hutch- 
inson, Kan., for certificate or permit. 
MC 88405—Application of William Montgomery, Marion, Kan., for 
certificate. 


May 6—Wichita, Kan.—Allis Hotel—Joint Board 43: 
MC 76032—Kansas City-Los Angeles Flyer Transport Co. 
MC 30132—Howard L. Skilling, contract carrier application. 


May 6—Williamsport, Pa.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Boss: 
MC 38931—Application of F. B. Noerr & Son, Lewistown, Pa., for 
certificate. 
MC 75547—Application of Charles E. Stewart, Williamsport, Pa., for 
certificate or permit. 


May 6—Winston-Salem, N. C.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Weaver: 
27559—Morehead Cotton Mills Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 

May 7—Chicago, IIl.—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Esch: 
27744—-Globe Roofing Products Co., Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

May 7—Evansville, Ind.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Fuller: 
27956—Chicago, Ohio & Mississippi Transit Co. vs. A. & B. B. et al. 
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ALBANY 




























Under the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Docket 
26860, Export, Import, Coastwise and 
Intercoastal Class Rates to and from 
the Port of Albany, N. Y., are lower 
than to and from any other North 
Atlantic Port to New York State Points 
in Trunk Line Territory, and lower or 
on a parity with Baltimore, to the State 
of Michigan, and certain points in Ohio, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, in C. F. A. 
Territory, and lower to Northern, 
Western Trunk Line Territory. 





Terminal charges are absorbed as 
provided in D&H I. C. C. 13870 and 
NYC I. C. C. 16688 and 16914. 


For further information, 


Address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
PORT OF ALBANY 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Worth Westone 
havc, fut, too 


The nation’s travelers like North Western’s fast 
passenger trains —the mile-a-minute “400,” the 39%- 
hour Pacific Coast Streamliners and the Streamliner 
“City of Denver,”’ world’s fastest long distance train. 

Similarly, shippers, traffic managers and other 
executives like North Western’s fast freight service. 
It effects valuable savings in time and money. 


2 FREIGHT 


Powerful Class H locomotives, capable of speeds 
in excess of 85 miles an hour, are a factor in this fast 
freight service. North Western’s fine roadbed is 
another potent factor. Many thousands of dollars are 
spent annually in reballasting and regrading oper- 
ations to insure safety and smoothness for speeding 
freight and passenger trains. 


Other factors contribute to fast freight delivery — 
North Western’s exceptional terminal facilities at 
PROVISO, the MERCHANDISE MART and the WOOD 
STREET POTATO and VEGETABLE DEPOT in Chicago 
—and the experienced corps of employees who man 
and manage North Western’s freight departments. 


FREE PICKUP <.¢ DELIVERY 


Of less than carload freight. This convenient money 
saving service is available to shippers at nearly a 
thousand agency stations of the Chicago and North 
Western Line. A telephone call to “North Western” 
brings a truck to your store, warehouse, office or 
home to pick up your merchandise. It is shipped 
quickly, safely on North Western’s fast freight trains 
and delivered by truck directly to the consignee, 
wherever the destination. 


Ask your nearest C. & N. W. Agent 





ROUTE OF THE ’‘400”, the STREAMLINERS 
and the CHALLENGERS 
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THE L&A 
SETS A PACE 


FOR 


INDUSTRIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


A‘ order for two hundred and fifty 
cars to handle the requirements of 
a single industry is not an everyday 
occurrence in railroading. Such an 
order was recently placed by the 
L & A to meet the needs of increased 
freight from the timbered sections of 
Louisiana to the new kraft paper mill 
at Springhill. 


Two hundred and fifty cars for hauling 
pulpwood! This in addition to new 
box cars, hopper cars and modern oil- 
burning locomotives purchased in re- 
cent months to keep abreast of ex- 
panding southern industry. 


The L & A keeps apace with progress, 
cooperating to the fullest extent with 
every movement toward the upbuild- 
ing of the Southland—thereby pro- 
moting the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. 


sy 


ante 





LOUISIANA & 
ARKANSAS LINES 





General Offices—Shreveport 
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May 7—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Joint Board 138: 
MC 69546—Application of Henry Dimig, Danbury, Ia., for certificate 
or permit. 
May 7—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Joint Board 136: 
MC 69546, Sub. 1—Application of Henry Dimig, Danbury, Ia., for 
certificate to extend operations. 
May 7—Wichita, Kan.—Allis Hotel—Joint Board 36: 
MC 88535—Application of Osmer Gray, Yates Center, Kan., for cer- 
tificate. 


May 7—Wilmington, Del.—U. S. Court Rooms—Joint Board 199: 
MC 88065—Application of William H. Naudain, Marshallton, Del., for 
certificate. 
May 9—Buffalo, N. Y.—Buffalo Hotel—Examiner Carter: 
27982—Masson & Sons, Ltd., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
25671—Fruit Importers, Ltd., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 


May 9—Chicago, !!l.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Esch: 
27781 and Subs. 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8—Globe Roofing Products Co., Inc., 
vs. C. I. & L. et al. 
27774 and Subs. 1, 2, 3 and 4—Glove Roofing Products Co., Inc., vs. 
C.. od Dot a. 
27785—Globe Roofing Products Co., Inc., vs. C. I. & L. et al. 
27799—Globe Roofing Products Co., Inc., vs. C. I. & L. et al. 
May 9—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Examiner Booth: 
MC 64657—Application of Escort Co. of America, Springfield, O., for 
permit. 
MC 95275—Application of Escort Co. of America, Springfield, Ohio, 
for certificate. 
May 9—Jacksonville, Fla.—Hotel Mayflower—Examiner Walter: 
* MC-F 562—John P. Nutt Corporation, purchase, F. A. Nightingale 
et al. 


May 9—Nashville, Tenn.—Tenn R. R. and Public Utilities Comm.— 
Joint Board 107: 
MC 76037—Application of Southeastern Motor Lines, Inc., Bristol, Va., 
for certificate or permit. 
May 9—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New Yorker—Examiner Johnston: 
1. & S. M-333—Salad dressing and vinegar over lines of H. Kemp. 
Ex Parte MC 20—Motor carrier rates in N. Y., N. J., Pa., and Del. 
May 9—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Joint Board 192: 

MC 86564—Application of Elmer Lohman, Diller, Neb., for certificate. 
MC 88430—Application of Lyle Abbott, Creston, Ia., for certificate. 
May 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Hanback: 
MC 86355—Application of Munyan’s Motor Freight, Inc., Gibbstown, 

N. J., for permit. 
MC 88606—Application of P. Mexner & Sons, Wind Gap, Pa., for 
permit. 


May 9—Syracuse, N. Y.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Boss: 
MC 17977, MC 47989 and MC 83224—Applications of Chief Freight 
Lines, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., for certificates. 
May 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
Air mail docket 38—Western Air Express Corporation, base rate mile- 
age. 


May 9—Wichita, Kan.—Allis Hotel—Examiner Harrison: 
MC 30451 and Sub. 1—Luper Transportation Co. 


May 10—Des Moines, la.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Fuller: 
27928—Des Moines & Central Iowa R. R. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
May 10—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Examiner Booth: 
MC 86414—William H. Nichols. 


May 10—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Carter: 
27288—E. H. Wiener Corporation, W. S. Billman, receiver, vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. 


May 10—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Joint Boards 182 and 185: 
MC 627—Application of Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., for permit. 
MC 88423—Application of W. F. Jonas, Atkinson, Neb., for certificate. 


May 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Jt. Bds. 67 and 255: 
MC 51102—Application of L. Berger & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
permit. 
MC 88436—Application of Samuel Gertz, Philadelphia, Pa., for permit. 
MC 88705—Application of Ralph C. Huttich’s Express, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for permit. 
May 10—Tallahassee, Fla.—U. S. Court Room—Joint Board 205: 
* MC-F 552—Florida Motor Lines Corporation, purchase, W. L. Craven. 
* MC-F 563—Tamiami Trail Tours, Inc., purchase, Elliott-Young Con- 
solidated, Inc. 


May 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Way: 
Fourth section application 17070—Sugar in official territory—Filed 
by W. S. Curlett. 
May 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Dunn: 
MC 8989, Sub. 1—Application of Howard Sober, Inc., Lansing, Mich., 
for certificate to extend operations. 
MC 8989, Sub. 2—Application of Howard Sober, Inc., Lansing, Mich., 
for certificate to extend operations. 
May 11—Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta Biltmore Hotel—Examiner Weaver: 
Fourth section application 17161—Gravel from Montgomery, Ala.— 
Filed by J. G. Kerr. 
May 11—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel—Examiner Yardley: 
* MC 22112, Sub. 1—Application of Motor Convoy, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
for permit to extend operation. 


May 11—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Joint Board 16: 


MC 34739, Sub. 1—Application of Dallas-Celina-Sherman Bus Line, 
Inc., Dallas, Tex., for certificate to extend operations. 


May 11—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Jt. Bd. 93 and Examiner 
Corcoran: 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Deep Sea, Inland Waterway, Rail and Highway Gateway to Southwest 





Tre Sabine District of Texas has come into striking prominence in the world of ship 

ping. The growth of the district's tonnage has been constant since 1917. Beaumont, 
the port which leads this great shipping district, has seen its tonnage increase from 
674,058 tons in 1917 to 20,467,642 tons in 1937. (See U. S. Engineers’ Report.) 


In keeping with this constant increase, Beaumont is now expending approximately 
$300,000 in further port improvements. 


Shippers and Receivers should familiarize themselves with what the Port of 
Beaumont has to offer. We will be pleased to promptly respond to all inquiries. 


THE PORT COMMISSION 


Beaumont, Texas 


Mayor Ray Coale, Chairman O. L. Caywood, Port Director 
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PLAN NOW 
TO ROUTE YOUR 
NEXT SHIPMENT 


VIA 
PORT HOUSTON 





BECAUSE 
WE UNDERSTAND AND RECOGNIZE 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SHIPPING— 
—WITH CONFIDENCE 
—AT A LOW COST 
—THRU MODERN FACILITIES 
—IN THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME! 
















J. RUSSELL WAIT 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


Weekly Sailings 


Between 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
CORPUS CH RISTI, BROWNSVI 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW ORLEANS and MIAMI 
Betw n 
PHILADELPHIA and TAMPA 


NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, CORPUS CHRISTI and BROWNSVILLE 
MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadwe 


IS, Cotton Exchange Bid 
BALTIMORE, 21 South St. "1 “ 


MEMPH 

MIAMI, 314 Postal Bidg. 

NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Bids. 

PHILADELPHIA, Bourse a 

PITTSBURGH, Olive Ba Bide. 
ESTER, 1 


ROCH 
SAN ANTONIO. ‘Tamale a Bids. 
EIROMT, 556 Municipal Boot Bie 13 TAMP. A bop ba Morgen St. 
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MC 8726—Application of Northwest Motors, South Omaha, Neb., for 
license. 

MC 40223, Sub. 6—Application of Interstate Transit Lines, Union 
Pacific Stages and Chicago and North Western Stages, Omaha, 
Neb., for certificate to extend operations. 

MC 92729 and Sub. 1—Application of Arnold T. Wallander, Bertrand, 
Neb., for certificate or permit and to extend operations. 


May 11—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Com.—Jt. Bds. 119 and 67: 

MC 27223, Sub. 1—Application of John G. Reeser Convoy, Duncannon, 
Pa., for certificate to extend operations. 

MC 88403—Application of Charles Duppel, Philadelphia, Pa., for per- 
mit. 

MC 88713—Application of Albert Parker, Philadelphia, Pa., for cer- 
tificate. 

MC 88822—Application of Barney Nance, Philadelphia, Pa., for cer- 
tificate. 


May 11—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
27769—California Cotton Oil Corporation et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
27795—Maryland Distillery, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
MC 50498—Mo-Ark Coach Lines, Inc. 


May 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Dunn: 
MC 8194—Application of Tri-State Trucking Co., Washington, D. C., 
for certificate. 
MC 68804—Application of Tri-State Trucking Co., Washington, D. C., 
for permit. 


May 12—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel—Examiner Walter: 
* MC-F 550—Georgia Motor Express, Inc., purchase, H. D. and F. D. 
Walton. 


May 12—Columbia, S. C.—Federal Court Rooms—Jt. Bds. 130 and 2: 

* MC 39162, Sub. 1—Application of S & S Truck Line, Charleston, 
S. C., for permit to extend operations. 

* MC 88579—Application of Perry’s Motor Line, Charleston, S. C., for 
permit. 

* MC 94059—Application of Brock Transfer & Storage Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C., for certificate. 


May 12—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Joint Board 16: 
MC 94227—Application of W. B. Ballew, Gainesville, Tex., for cer- 
tificate. 


May 12—Madison, Wis.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Carter: 
27954—-Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


May 12—Monroe, La.—U. S. Court Rooms—Joint Board 35: 
MC 44609, Sub. 2—Application of Guy A. Thompson, trustee of prop- 
erties of Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., St. Louis, Mo., for cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 


May 12—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Joint Board 19: 


MC 88534—Application of John W. Marriner, Holdrege, Neb., for 
permit. 


May 12—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Examiner Corcoran: 
L. “A S. M-331—Class rates between St. Joseph, Mo., and Nebraska 
points. 
May 12—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Joint Board 67: 
MC 88643—Application of Keystone Parcel and Truck Service, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for permit. 
MC 94677 and Sub. 1—Application of Thomas W. Hepler, Valley View, 
Pa., for permit and to extend operations. 


May 12—San Francisco, Calif.—Empire Hotel—Joint Board 75: 
MC 10756 and Sub. 1—South Shore Freight Co., dba Bay Shore Trans- 
portation Co. 


May 12—Sulphur, Okla.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance 11845—Application of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe for certificate permitting abandonment of line 
of railroad extending from Davis to Sulphur, Okla. 

May 12—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

21767—Brilliant Coal Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 

27768—Cement (Neville Island) P. & O. V. Junction and Universal, 
Pa., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

May 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Dunn: 

MC 88675—Application of Clyde Eugene Oden, Bethesda, Md., for 
certificate. 

MC 88700—Application of Brown's Express, Washington, D. C., for 
certificate. 

MC 61443—Application of Stevens and Huffman Transfer Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for certificate or permit. 


May 13—Columbia, S. C.—Federal Court Rooms—Examiner McCaslin: 

* MC 25708 and Sub. 1—Application of Beard-Laney Hauling Co., Cam- 
den, S. C., for certificate and to extend operations. 

* MC 91475—Application of Beard-Laney Hauling Co., Camden, S. C., 
for certificate or permit. 


May 13—Dublin, Ga.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Weaver: 
27975—Dublin and Laurens County Chamber of Commerce vs. Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah R. R. et al 


May 13—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Joint Board 77: 
MC 77088—Application of Raymond Manuel Pennington, Breckenridge, 
Tex., for certificate or permit. 


May 13—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Examiner Corcoran: 
MC 43692—Harry F. Anderson & Co. 
MC 90136—Application of Herman C. Barnes, Falls City, Neb., for 
certificate or permit. 


May 13—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Joint Board 65: 
MC 12062—Application of James M. Firth, agent, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for license. 
MC 23144—Application of Gallagher’s Warehouses, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for license. 
MC 39056—Application of U-Drive-It Co. of Pennsylvania, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for certificate or permit. 
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ECONOMICAL- 
because it’s Flexible. 
FLEXIBLE- 

because it's “CRACKED” 


SAFETEXK GUMMED ITAPE 
SAFETEX Tape is “processed or “cracked” after 


gumming which breaks the glue surface into fine, 
hairline cracks... These cracks make SAFETEX 
Tape soft, cloth-like and pliable, so that it can be 
handled with maximum speed and a minimum of effort, 
especially over the edges and around the corners 
of a box. This means real economy in sealing 
operations through the elimination of waste. 


Distributed by Paper Merchants Everywhere 


CENTRAL PAPER CO., MENASHA, WIS. 
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@ RATEMASTER—Leader of them all! 


Six hundred origins! Eighty thousand destinations! Latest 
exceptions! More than a million rates! The most helpful, most 
complete rate book today. Costs less than a dime a day. Don’t be 
without it. Price only $30.00 yearly. 


@® CHICAGO GUIDE—Complete local data 


Express, Parcel Post and Freight Rates from Chicago to all U. S. 
towns and cities. Convenient—up-to-the-minute—authoritative. 
Price $10.00 yearly. 


@® EASTERN GUIDE—Unequalled coverage 


Everything East of the Mississippi in one compact rate book. A 
marvel of compact, complete information. Everything you want to 
know. Indexed to answer you instantly. Price $18.00 yearly. 


NO GUIDES LIKE HARTMAN'S! OFFERED ON 15 DAYS’ APPROVAL. ORDER TODAY. 


HARTMAN'S FREIGHT RATE SERVICE, INC. "2{EDER4 ST 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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between 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
NEW ORLEANS, and ST. JOHN, N. B. 


and 


CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS, NICARAGUA, EL SALVADOR 


also 


WEST COAST PORTS of CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 
and MEXICO (transshipment at CRISTOBAL) 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


New York........ Pier 3, North River New Orleans...... 321 St. Charles St. 
Chicago....... W. Washington St. St. John, N. B....H. E. Kane & 
ol Francisco..... 1001 Fourth Street London, Eng...Caribbean 8.S 

oston 


“Ra aia ee Long Wharf Adelaide House, King William ‘a 
Also regular weekly passenger service and “‘Guest Cruises” 
to the West Indies and Caribbean. 
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for WATER TRUCK 
RAIL: EXPRESS 


HORDER’S, Inc. 


Forms and Office Equipment 
Main Offices —Jefferson & Quincy Sts., Chicago 
All Telephones — FRAnklin 6760 
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Thank You! 


To the large number of experienced travelers who 
selected the ‘Banner Blue’ from Chicago to St. Louis 
for their recent trip to the Dallas meeting, Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, we offer our cordial thanks. 





. “Tllow VnePlag’s 


And we also acknowledge our appreciation for 
the preference that is constantly being shown by so 
many shippers who always route their freight our way. 


We, of the Wabash, take pride in the fact that we 
have many friends among the membership of the 
A.T.C.A., and trust that Wabash service, both pas- 
senger and freight, will always justify the patronage 
so liberally given us. 


G. G. Early 
Chief Traffic Officer, St. Louis 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD 


Fast, Dependable 
Freight Service to 
and from Important 
Commercial Centers 


When you ship 


Between East and West 
M. & St. L. R. R. 
Peoria Gateway Best 


Ask our local representative in your territory 
or address General Office 


Northwestern Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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May 13—St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Hotel—Examiner Peterson: 
1. & S. M-332—Beverages Minneapolis and St. Paul to Fargo, N. D. 


May 13—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
21373 and Sub. 1—Commonwealth of Kentucky et al. vs. A. & W. et al. 
1. & S. 4266—Class rates from and to Ky., N. C., Tenn. and Va. 
1. & S. 4301—Glass, official to southern territory. 
1. & S. 4302—Meats, north to southern border points. 
21665 and Sub. 1—North Carolina Corporation Comm. vs. A. C. & 
S.- Oe a. 
26488—East Tennessee Border Traffic Association vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
7865—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. S. N. et al. 


May 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Dunn: 
MC 21500—Application of Barrett’s Transfer, Washington, D. C., for 
certificate or permit. 


MC 21501—Application of Barrett’s Transfer, Washington, D. C., for 
license. 


May 14—Columbia, S. C.—Federal Court Rooms—Examiner McCaslin: 
* MC 14679—Application of Capital Motor Carriers, Cayce, S. C., for 
certificate or permit. 


May 14—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Examiner Fuller: 
27952 and Sub. 1—Missouri Gravel Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. 


May 14—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Examiner Corcoran: 
MC 59236, Sub. 1—Application of Knowles Storage & Moving Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for certificate to extend operations. 


May 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Hanback: 
MC 60387—Application of Bonner Hauling Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
for certificate or permit. 
MC 80092—Application of E. Brooke Matlack, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
certificate or permit. 


May 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Dunn: 
MC 82051 and Sub. 1—Application of Krieg’s Express & Storage Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C., for certificate and to extend operations. 


May 16—Cincinnati, O.—Netherland-Plaza Hotel—Examiner Borroughs: 
1. & S. M-301—Paper and paper products via R. L. Dance Trucking Co. 
MC C-80—Southern Motor Carriers Rate Conference vs. R. L. Dance, 

dba R. L. Dance Trucking Co. 


May 16—Cincinnati, O.—Netherland Plaza Hotel—Examiner Higgins: 

MC-F 557—Commercial Motor Freight, Inc., of Indiana, purchases, 
Commercial Motor Freight, Inc. (present name of Denny Motor 
Transfer Co.) 


May 16—Columbia, S. C.—Federal Court Rooms—Examiner McCaslin: 

* MC 80380, Sub. 1—Application of Palmetto Truck Lines, Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., for certificate to extend operations. 

* MC 84404 and Sub. 1—Application of Kelly Transfer Co., Florence, 
S. C., for certificate or permit and to extend operations. 


May 16—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Examiner Booth: 


MC 88431—Application of Hurley and Stedman, Dallas, Tex., for 
permit. 


May 16—Lincoln, Neb.—State Com.—Joint Board 19: 
MC 10380, Sub. 1—Application of Stadler Bros., Minden, Neb., for 
permit to extend operations. 
MC 29707—George Corner, dba Corner Service, Inc. (further hearing). 
May 16—Mobile, Ala.—Cawthon Hotel—Examiner Weaver: 
27646—-State Docks Commission et al. vs. G. M. & N. et al. 


May 16—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New Yorker—Examiner Bardwell: 
* 1. & S. 4484—Ferry charges between Weehawken and New York City. 


May 16—Omaha, Neb.—Fontenelle Hotel—Examiner Fuller: 
27917—Aderhold & Ellison, Inc., et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 


May 16—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Hanback: 

MC 31366—Application of Sickinger Motor Freight, Manayunk, Pa., 
for certificate or permit. 

MC 47109—Application of Sullivan Lines, Philadelphia, Pa., for cer- 
tificate or permit. 

MC 16095—Application of Wehaulem, Eddystone, Pa., for certificate 
or permit. 

MC 65508—Application of Blue Line Transfer Co., Chester, Pa., for 
certificate or permit. 


May 16—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Sullivan: 


1. & S. M-336—Scrap paper, etc., Washington, D. C., to Richmond, 
Va. 


May 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Joint Board 135: 
MC 13060, Sub. 1—Application of St. Clair Bus Line Co., Belleville, Il., 
for certificate to extend operations. 
MC 11167—Application of Theodore Shulz, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., for 
certificate. 
MC 13060—Application of St. Clair Bus Line Co., Inc., Belleville, 
Ill., for certificate. 


MC 88396—Application of Rudolph William Winkelman, Steelville, 
Ill., for certificate. 


May 16—Topeka, Kan.—State Com.—Joint Board 36: 
MC 27770—Application of Fred Hughes, Wellsville, Kan., for cer- 
tificate or permit. 
May 16—Walla Walla, Wash.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Hall: 
* 27970—Central Ferry Warehouse Co. et al. vs. Camas Prairie et al. 
May 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sharp: 
27766—Alden Coal Co. et al. vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
May 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cheseldine: 


Fourth section applications 16455 and 16664—Tin and tin articles to 
gulf ports—Filed by J. E. Tilford and J. G. Kerr. 
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Greater Capacity! Con Cb -Lfea : s 
Faster Selection! VACATION 4; J 


Longer Life! Sights and Scenes 
. «  « for Tariffs CALIFORNIA - COLORADO 


—with —will delight you with their memories until your 
| next vacation —and longer. 


Automatic Tariff Files YOSEMITE - YELLOWSTONE - ROCKY 








q Automatic Expansion results in greater capacity, reducing MOUNTAIN - CARLSBAD CAVERNS 
the number of files required. : : , 

: / : The big four of western National Parks in one 
q Automatic Expansion brings visibility to tariff filing. circle trip via the de luxe Golden State Limited or 
Note the drawer above! The whole face of the tariff is before the Economy-Luxury Californian Chicago to Cali- 
you and the I. C. C. or G. F. O. numbers on tariff or supple- fornia— Rocky Mountain Limited to Colorado—all 
ment may be read without removing it from the file. Compare conditioned. Low Gueamer fa 
this with the delays of searching through a flat file or ordinary ee ’ ee 
letter file. | Ask About Economy All-Expense Tours to 
q Automatic Compression keeps tariffs in good, compact G04 Mexico, Caliseruin and Werth Facts 
shape, reduces the danger of dog earing and banging up Const. Aine $e Colsradoand Veliouatens. 
corners. 


Fast Through Freight Service 
q Automatic features make the Automatic tariff file cost you Ship via the Route of the Rockets 
less per filing inch. 


Many trains carrying carload and less than car- 
load shipments to and from the West, North- 
west and Southwest. Free Pick-up and Delivery 
of less than carload freight. Merchandise cars 
between all important points. 


@ No other type of file on the market can offer you such 
advantages for handling tariffs. This has been proved by the 
largest traffic departments of the country. 







Traffic Department 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX COMPANY 


629 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA 


ROCK ISLAND 


S TARRETT-| EHIGH 
BUILDING 



























THE NASHVILLE, 
CHATTANOOGA & S! LOUIS 
RAILWAY 


A few days ago, a wholesale grocer wrote a 
flour mill located at a point on The Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway this letter: 





“[ want to give you a report. Last 
Thursday, A pril 14, we wired you to ship 
us 15 barrels of flour via N. C. & St. L. 

“By ten o'clock Saturday morning 
part of this flour had been made up into 
biscuits by our customer's customers. 
This is railroading.” 













Outstanding as its dominance over New York’s West Side 
midtown skyline, the STARRETT-LEHIGH BUILDING offers the 
manufacturer and distributor superior advantages: 


eLehigh Valley R. R. freight terminal on street level; 
elevators direct to rail yard platform 


e Truck elevators to all floors, affording street floor facilities 
throughout 


eFloor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. feet. Smaller units may 
be leased 


eHigh safety standards—low insurance rates 





There was no notice of this shipment or spe- 
cial effort at handling. The destination was on 
another line, 375 miles away! 


e@ Live steam for manufacturing purposes 


eFast passenger elevators; restaurant; barber shop 


INVEST IG ATE — learn what satisfied, nationally-known occupants are 


doing at the 


Starrett-Lehigh Building 


West 26th—West 27th Sts.—11th to 13th Avenues 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 601 West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-5520 













CB.STL. JNEBSTL. 


If its SERVICE you want, 
DIXIE! The N. C. & St. L. gives it. Dixie 
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May 16—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
Finance 11040—St. Louis Southwestern reorganization. 
May 17—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Examiner Booth: 
MC 82490—Application of J. W. Shytles, Wichita Falls, Tex., for 
certificate or permit. 


May 17—Lincoin, Neb.—State Com.—Joint Board 19: 
MC 11610, Sub. 1—Application of Canada Transport, Bertrand, Neb., 
for permit to extend operations. 
MC 17644—Application of J. M. Rayfield, Mullen, Neb., for certif- 
icate or permit. 
May 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Joint Board 135: 
MC 15817—Application of Harry Goldstein General Hauling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., for permit. 
MC 15818—Application of Harry Goldstein General Hauling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., for certificate. 
MC 20870—Application of William Ortmann, St. Louis, Mo., for cer- 
tificate or permit. 
MC 86986—Application of R. H. Steele Truck Service, Rockbridge, IIl., 
for permit. 
May 17—Topeka, Kan.—State Com—Joint Board 36: 
MC 20130 and MC 28287—Application of Byron Lowell Moore, Council 
Grove, Kan., for certificate or permit. 
May 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Worthington: 
15206—Knoxville Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. L. et al. 
17370—Merlidian Fertilizer Factory vs. A. C. L. et al. 
27723—Phosphate Export Association et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
1. & S. 4365—Phosphate rock from and to points in United States. 
Fourth section application 16955—Phosphate rock and limestone, 
phosphatic, from Tennessee mines to North and South Carolina. 
May 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Archer: 
Fourth section application 17082—Fares, from and to the south. 


May 17—Washington, D. C.—Joint board 68: 
MC 9859—Application of Kane Transfer Co., Washington, D. C., for 
certificate. 
MC 67583—Application of Kane Transfer Co., Washington, D. C., for 
permit. 
MC 88682—Application of McLucas and Tittensor, Washington, D. C., 
for certificate. 





























May 18—Bismarck, N. D.—Board of R. R. Commissioners—Jt. Bd. 158: 
* MC 86954—Application of Central Bus Line, Bismarck, N. D., for 
certificate. 


May 18—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Joint Board 52: 
MC 83539, Sub. 1-A—Application of Herman (C. H.) Clary, Fort 
Worth, Tex., for certificate to extend operations. 
























































Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
Philadelphia, Penna. and 
Houston, Texas 
SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . . . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates 








Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 







GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Watch Your Rates 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD brings you notice of 
action taken on rate matters before the Com- 
mission. To be completely informed, you should 
also be on the mailing list for THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN, which will bring you notice of 
action proposed and action taken in any rate 
matters by any of the standing rate committees. 


The dockets of the following, their hearing bul- 
letins and, in most cases, their disposition 
notices are regular weekly contents of the 
BULLETIN: 

Central Freight Association 

Eastern Commodity Rate Revision Committee 

Express Classification Committee 

Freight Container Bureau 

Illinois Freight Association 

Intercoastal Steamship Freight Association 

National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee 

New England Freight Association 

Southern Freight Association 

Southern Ports Foreign Freight Committee 

Southwestern Freight Bureau 

Texas-Louisiana Freight Bureau 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau 

Trunk Line Association 

Western Trunk Line Committee 


Missing Tariffs Are Costly 


Another important function of THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN is the furnishing of a weekly check 
of your tariff file. An abstract of all new tariffs, 
classifications and supplements filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (railroads 
and motor carriers) and the U. S. Maritime 
Commission (steamship lines) is mailed to 
BULLETIN subscribers every Saturday morn- 
ing. This tariff file check is made complete 
by publication of investigation and suspen- 
sion orders, suspension orders vacated; fourth 
section applications and orders; short notice 
permissions; abstracts of all tariffs returned; 
released rate orders; express tariffs; embargo 
notices, as reported to the car service division 
of the Association of American Railroads. 


The complete docket of the Consolidated 
Classification Committee is mailed to 
BULLETIN subscribers as issued. 


Requests for further details should be addressed 


to 
THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


418 S. Market St. Chicago 


Vol. LXI, No. 18 



















SOMETHING OLD 1x SOMETHING NEW 



















It used to be a hundred days 
around Cape Horn. Now it’s no 
more than twenty-one or two 
through the Panama Canal. 
The increased tempo of the 
frequent A-H schedule, plus 
the careful handling tech- 
nique developed in eight 
decades of intercoastal prac- 
tise, means, of course, that you 
can ship when you are ready. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 


WHICH OF THESE IDENTIFIES THE 


Why does the successful merchant place such stress on clean, 


modern delivery equipment? 


Because he realizes the value of IMPRESSIONS—knows from 
experience that in addition to selling quality merchandise, it is 


good business to deliver his goods under favorable conditions. 


The same principle holds true in your business. Products 
shipped in NORTH AMERICAN cars create a better impression— 
indicate a company that maintains modern and progressive stand- 


ards throughout its organization. Ask for further information. 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIlinols 
Republic Bank Buliding World Buliding 
DALLAS TULSA 


MERCHANT? 


Clean, 
Modern, 
Well-Kept 


Cars 


IS SOUND BUSINESS ECONOMY 








